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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
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Poyages from Montreal, on the River St. Laurence, through the Conti- 
nent of North America, to the Frozen and Pacific , a in the 
Years 1789 and 1793; with a Preliminary Account of the pr 
Praghft and prefent State of the Fur Trade of that Country, illuf- 
trated with Maps. By Alexander Mackenzie, Efg.  4to. 
tl. ats. 6d. Cadell and Davies, Cobbett and Morgan, &c. 1802. 


fhe attention of Great Britain, as well as of the other commer- 
cial countries of Europe, has long been dire&ed to the coaft of 
America, with the hope of difcovering a paflage between the North- 
ern, Pacific, and Atlantic Oceans. fon the beginning of the Jaft 
century to the clofing voyage of Captain Vancouver, a general be- 
lief prevailed in the exiftence of fucha paflage, and various expedi- 
tions have been equipped and fent forth, to realize opinions founded 
on it, or to determine, if poflible, that it was altogether without 
foundation. | 

It would: be very fuperfluous on the prefent occafion to enter at 
large into the well-known hiftory of the original idea of a north-weft 
me bag with the fubfequent attempts to difcover it, and the various 
difputes which it occafioned. It may not, however, be improper, to 
obferve, that Mr. Dobbs, by whofe influence and from whofe fug- 
geftions the parliamentary reward was held forth to the difcoverers of 
this important obje&t, clofed his life, which was diftinguifhed, by an 
indefatigable attention to it, ina firm belief of its exiftence, and that 
the prefent century would not be completed before the difcovery of 
this paflage weald give new advantages to the commerce of his 
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country. Indeed, it does not appear that the Britifh nation was by 
any means fatisfied that the voyages which had been performed for 
the difcoverv of a north-weft patlage had been decifive. ‘Though 
the ealtern fide of America had been explored at large, yet the nu- 
merous founds, bays, and inlets remaining to be-examined, were fut- 
ficient to juftify a continuance of conjecture, and to re-excite the 
enterprizing fpirit of fubfequent adventurers. 

The beneficial confequences that would arife from the difeovery of 
a north-weft paflage are felf-cvident; for, although India is, as it 
were, brought fo much nearer to Europe, by the modern impreve- 
ments in fhipping and navigation, yet, to fhorten the prefent circuit- 
ous courfe mult be an object of the firft commercial importance. 
It was, indeed, with this view that the voyage of Captain Cook was 
undertaken by the command of His Majetty, to difcover, if poffible, 


“a paflage between the two occans; and to begin his courfe of dif- 


covery on the coaft of New Albion. : 

The voyages which had been made in preceding periods to Hud- 
fon’s and Baffin’s Bays, with the fame view, though unfuccefsful as 
to the main object, ferved rather to confirm the exiftence of it; and 
Mr. Dobbs was continually making converts to his favourite fyitem. 
dt was in confequence of his folicitations that Middleton was fent out, 
yet the queftion did not feem to have received any elucidation from 
his voyage. Subfequent voyages were made without producing any 


certainty as to the great object of them ; at the fame time, perfons of 


great authority had begun to confider a north-weit paflage as a fan- 
ciful theory,—-while Mr. Dalrymple, a writer of the firft rank, in 
whatever relates to maritime geography, appeared to remain in a {tate 
Of indecifion as to the general queftion, and, with all his knowledge 
of the fubject and ingenuity of inveftigation, left the matter open for 
future difcuffion and enquiry. They are, however, at length ren- 
dered unneceflary, as the volume under our confideration has clofed 
the queftion for ever, Jt has irrefragably proved that there is ito 
practicable north-weft paffage between the Atlantic and Pacific 


‘Oceans, 


Mr. Mackenzie appears to have been peculiarly qualified both in 
mind and corporal conftitution, for the arduous enterprizes which he 
undertook. A laudable ambition and an ardent curiofity fuggefted 
the defign; a perfevering energy and dauntlefs fpirit conducted him 


‘in the profecution of it; and a ftrong, unfhaken mind brought him 


to the happy conclufton of it. Indeed we cannot convey a better 
notion of this undertaking than by repeating the account by himfelf 
in a manly, and well written preface. 


“ IT was led,,at an early period of life, by commercial views, to the 
country north-weft of Lake Superior, in North America; and being en- 
dowed by nature with an inquifitive mind and enfertprtiaing !pirit; pollcifing 
alfo a coiflitution and frame of body equal to the molt arduous andertak- 
ings; and being familiar with toflfome exertions in the profetntion of mer- 
cantile purfuits, 1 net only contemplated the practicability of ‘penetrating 
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acrofs the continent of America, but was confident in the qualifications, as 
J was animated by the defire, to undertake the perilous enterprize. 

«’ The- general utility of fuch a difcovery has been univerfally acknow- 
ledged,—while the withes of my particular friends and commercial affoci- 
ciates, that I fhould. proceed in the purtuit of it, eontributed to quicken the 
execution of this favourite object of my own ambition: and as the comple- 
tion of it extends the boundaries of geographic icience, and adds new 
countries to the realms of Britifh commerce, the dangers I have encouns 
tered, and the toils [ have fuffered have found their recompence: nor will 
the many tedious and Weary days, or the gloomy and inclement nights 
which Fhave pailed, have been palled in vain.” 


The firft_of thefe voyages, from Montreal on the River St. Law- 
rence, to the Frozen or Hyperborean Sea, was undertaken in the 
year 178g, and is more immediately conneéted with geographical 
difcovery: the fecond, which was undertaken in 1793, proceeds 
from the fame place to the Pacific Ocean, and had for its principal 
object the en'argement of commerce, and, under thefe diftinét cha- 
racters, theie extraordinary, original, and beneficial voyages muft be 
confidered. That the publication of them has been fo long delayed 
may, for various reafons, be a juit fubject of regret: but we know not 
how to blame Mr. Mackenzie for the delay, when he tells us—that 
it arofe from the very active and bufy mode of life in which he was 
engaged fince the voyages have been completed; and that, when the 
opportunity arrived, the apprehenfion of prefeating himfelf to the 
Public in the character of an author, for which the courfe and occu- 
pations of his life. had by no means qualified him, made him hefitate 
in committing his papers to the prefs, being much better calculated 
to perform the voyages, arduous as they might be, than to write an 
account of them. 

When we enter on the perufal of a voyage which has not extended 
beyond the River or the Pp when a canoe was the vefiel which 
bore the voyager and his few companions, the object, as well as the 
danger and honour of the undertaking, diminifhes almoft to the ap- 
pearance of a domettic tranfaction. eae by the extenfive courle 
of the great circum-navigators, the feas they pafled, the countries 
they vilited, the grandeur of their equipments and the dignity of their 
protectors, the reader is pre-difpofed to confider the adventures of 
the Continental Voyager as an inferior object, and the adventrous 
fpirit of a commercial man, as,capable only of trivial attempts and 

etty difcoveries: but whoever perufes this volume with the attention 
it merits, will perceive that it is not eflential to the hardihood of 
enterprize, or che honour which fprings from efforts ufeful to man- 
kind, that the navigator fhould command a fhip of war and circum- 
navigate the globe; it will appear, on the contrary, that the qualities 
neceflary to {uch an undertaking may be found, as they may be re- 
quired, in avcanoe paddling down a river or ftemming its current, and 


that difcoveries of great importance the world, may be made “ x; 
2 vefle 
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veflcl. which they, who have been berne by it on the water, cai it 
their turn carry over the land. | ithe ee 

There is another circumftance peculiar to thefe voyages which 
gives them a degree of eftimation that they might not be expected to 
pofiefs—‘The writers againit religion have had a very general re- 
courfe to the natives of the continent through which Mr. Mackenzie 
paffed, to proye that there are tribes of Indians who are undé¢t ho re- 
ligious influence, who, confequently, do nct, practice any rites. o£ 
ceremonies to procure good or avert evil, and who have.no belief in, 
or any notion of, a firit caufe or fyperintending Providence,—This 
miftaken opinion has arifen from the accounts of a very. few travellers 
who had but fmall means of ‘information, and from’ the’ mode of Jife 
of thefe favages which fhrouds them, as it were, from the view of 
tranfient obfervers; “Fhofe who inhabit the interior part of this vaft 
continent are altogether erratic, and never affemble but in very fmalf 
bodies for the purpofes of hunting and fithing, whiclr furnifh thém a 
cafual fubfiftence. ' ‘As they have no fixed pface’of abode, they do 
not prefent themfelves'in fuch a ftationary point of ‘view as to excite 
the accidental or incurious traveller to obtain an adequate knowledge 
of their manners and cuftoms; and from the accounts of fuch alone, 
has infidelity derived its authority that thofe people are totally deftitute 
of religious imprefions.-—Mr. Mackenzie, however, has controverted 
fuch degrading and fallacious opinions, not only from an intimate 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of the untraveiled part of this ime 
ménfe continent, but from the very terms and expreffions of their 
language. It is very true, that he did not difcover any edifices ap- 
propriated to faered-purpofes,” but on the fea coaft, where the natives 
aflemble in larger bodies,- live in regular villages, and lofe the erratic 
character, But furcly the wandering family would find a temple 
beneath the fhade of a tree, on the banks of a ftream, or in the hol- 
low of a rock, where they might practice their hafty fuperititions. 
Infidelity therefore: muft pry into fome other ‘remote corner -of the 
earth for fuch an -hypothetical fupport of ‘its unbelief; which, how- 
ever, we do not conceive is to be found in all the wide range of in- 
tellectual nature. | nin 

The ftyle of Mr. Mackenzie's narrative has no pretenfions to dif- 
play ; but it has'a better praife, for it poffefies that fimplicity which 
is peculiarly fuited to his“fubject. His pages appear to tell his ftory 
in the manner he would perionally relate it. A fhort extract from 
the firft voyage will juftify our opinion. It defcribes the important 
moment when he approached the Hyperborean or Frozen fea. 

« We had no fooner retired to reft laft night, if I may ule that expref- 
fion, im a country where (mifprinted for a season sehen) the fun does not fink 
beneath the horizon, than fome of the people were obliged to quit their 
beds and remove the baggage, on account of the riling of the water. At 
eight im the morning the weather was fine and calm, which afferdéd an op- 
portunity, to examine the nets, one of which had beer driven from its poti- 
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tion! by the-Wwitid and‘ current: ‘We caught feven foissens inconnus, which 
were unpalatable, a white fith that proved delicious, and another abonat 
the Sze of an herting; whieh tione of us had ever feen before, except the 
Englith chief,’ who reeogniled it as being of a> kind that abounds in Hud: 
fon’s Bay. Abont noon the wind blew’ hard from the weftward, when I 
fook an ‘oblervation which gave 69:14 north latitude, and the merididn 
variation of the compafs was thirty+fix degrees eafiward. The longitude 
has'lince been dilcovéered by the dead‘ reckoning to be 135 weft, 
>This afiemdn T reaicernded the-till, but could not difcover that the 
ice’ had ‘been putin métion by thefurce of the Wind. At the fame tithe I 
could fuk diftinguifrtwo (malliiiandsin the ice to the notth-weft, by com- 
pals. I now thought it necefary to give a new net to my men to monnt, 
in order to obtain as much psovulion as poflible fiom the water,’ our fiéres 
being reduced to about five hundred weight, .which, without any. other 
fupply, would nat have futliced, for fifteen people, more than twelve days, 
One of the young’ Indians, however, was fo fortunate as to find the net 
that had been miting, and which contained three of the /oissons inconuus, 
o@ Having fatoup till three inthe morning, | flept longer than ulual; but 
nhout eight one inf my men {awa great many animals in the water, which 
he at firitt {uppoled to be pieces of ice. About nine, however,: 1 was 
awakened to folve the doubts which had taken place refpedting this extras 
‘ordinary appearance. I immediately perceived that: they were whales ; 
and, having ordered the canoe to be prepared, we.embarked in purfuit of 
them. dt was,'indeed, a wild and unrefleéting enterprize; and it was a 
very. fortunate ‘circumtiance that we failed in eur attempts ‘to overtake 
them, as aftroke fromthe tail of one of thele enormous tiih would ‘have 
dathed the canoe;to pieces.’ ‘Our guide informed us that they are the fame 
kind of fith which form the principal food of the Eiquimaux, and were fre- 
quently feen as large'as our canoe. The part of them which appeared 
above. the water was aliogether white, and they were much larger than the 
largeft porpoik. ! 

“« About twelve the fog difperfed, and, being curious to take a view of 
the ice; I gave ofders for the canoe to be got avreadinefs. We accord- 
ingly embarked, ‘atid the Indians followed us.) Weehad not, however, 
beenan hour on the water, when the wind rofe ona fudden from the north- 
eait, and obliged us to.tack aboyt; and-the return of the fog prevented us 
from afcertiih#iz oir difance from the ice; indeed, from this cireumfiance, 
the ifland which we had fo lately left was but dimly feen. Though the 
wind was.glofe we ventured to brotft:the fail > and,. from the violence ofthe 
fwell, it, was by great exertions, that two men,cauld, bale ont the water 
from our canoe. We twere ina fate of acal danger, and felt every core 
refponding emotion, of plealyre whem we reached the. land. The Indians 
had fortunately got more to,windwaid, fo that the {well, in fome mealure; 
drove, them) ashore, though) theit, canoes vere néarly-filled with water; 
and, had they beep laden, we fhouldi have feen them no more., As 1 dil 
not propole to fausfy my curiofity at! the rik. of dimilar dangers, we coms 
tinued, our.courte along the ans ‘which icreened us from the wind; and 
1 was. now ‘dete?minedsto take a; more pariiculac examination of thems, ja 
the. hope of mecting with sparties\ol the natives, from whom, I might be 
able to abtain intelligence, though aut, conductor, dilgoyraged my expeva 
tations, by. repretenting them as, a very thy and, inacceflible people. At 
the faine time he,informed mye, that we thould probably find fome of them, 
ar ? . S., i 
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if we navigated the channel which he had originally recommended us to 
enter. 

“ At eight we encamped on the eaitern end of the ifland, which I 
named the Whale Iiland. It is. about feven leagues in length, eait and 
weft, by compais, but not more than half a mile in breadth, We faw 
fevera]l red foxes, one of which was killed. There were alfo five or fix 
very old huts on the point where we had taken our ftation. The nets 
were now fet, and one of them in five fathom water, the current fettin 
north-ealt, by compafs. This morning | ordered a. poft to be erected clofe 
to our tents, on which I engraved the latitude of the place, my own name, 
ne number of perfons who accompanied me, and Senne we remained 

ere. 


Mr. Mackenzie, however, does not appear to want animated ex- 
preffion, when his obje& requires it, and we are not afraid to pro- 
duce the following defcriptions in fupport of our opinion. — , 


‘¢ The weftern fide of the river difplayed a fucceflion of the moft beaue 
tiful {cenery 1 had ever beheld. The ground rifes at intervals to a con- 
fiderable height, and firetches inwards to a confiderable diftance. | At 
every interval, or paufe in the rife, there is a very gently-aicending fpace, 
or lawn, which is alternate with abrupt precipices fo the {ummit of the whole, 
or at lea(t, as far as the eye could diftinguith. This magnificent theatre of 
nature has all the decorations whick the trees and,animals of the country 
can afford it. Groves of poplars m every (hape vary the {cene, and their 
jtitervals are enlivened with numerous herds of elks-and buffaloes: the 
former choofing the fteeps and aplands, and the latter preferring the plains. 
At this time the buffaloes were attended with their-young ones, who were 
frifking about them; and it appeared that the, elks would foon exhibit the 
fame enlivening circumfiance. The whole country.difplayed an exuberant 
verdure. The trees that bear a blofiom were advancing fait to that delight- 
ful appearance, and the velvet rind of their branches, reflecting the ob- 
lique rays of a rifing or fetting fun, added: a {plendid gaiety to the fcene.— 
The eatt fide of the river coniifis of a ranye of high land covered with the 
white {pruce and the foft birch, while the banks abound with the alder and 


the willow.” | 


The account of the portage La Loche poflefles an equal. degree of 
animated de(cription. , 


« This precipice, which rifes upwards ofa thoufand feet above the plain 
beneath it, commands a moft exten(ive,’ romantic, and ravifhing pro{pect. 
From thence the eye looks down on the courle of the littie river, by ome 
ealled the Swan River, and, by others, the C ear Water, and Pelican River, 
beiiutiful'y meandering for upwards of thirty miles.. The valley, which is 
at once refrefled and adorned by it, is about three miles In breadth, and 
confined by two lofty ridges of equal height, difplaying a moii delightful 
intermixture of wood and lawn, which firetches onwards till the blue mift 
obfeures the profpeét. Some parts of the inclining heights are covered 
with flately foretts, relieved by promontories of the fineft verdure, where 
the elk and buffalo find a pafture. Thefe are contraited by {pots where 
fire has confumed the woods, and left a dreary ‘void behind it. Nor 
when ( beheld this wonderful difplay of uncultivated nature was the mov- 
ing fcenery of human occupation wanting to coimpleat the picture. > 
this 
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tiris elevated fituation | beheld my people diminithed, as it were, to half 
their fize, pitching their tents in a charming meadow, and among the 
canoes, which, being turned upon. their fides, prelented their reddened 


bottoms in contraft with the furrounding verdure: at the fame time, the. 


procels of gumming them produced numerous finall {pires of fmoke, which, 
as they role, enlivened the {fcene, and at length blended with the larger 
columns afcending from the fires where our fuppers were preparing. It 
was the month of September, when I enjoyed a feene 6f which I do not 
prelume to give an adequate defeription; and as it was the gutting feafon 
of the clk, the whittling of that animal was heard in all the variety which 
the echoes could aftord it:” 


“The Journals of thefe voyages conclude with a fhort geographical 
view of the country which they interfected, and fome general obfer- 
vations on the means of improving and enlarging the trade of it, 
which demand the ferious attention of minifters, who mult now exert 
themfelves to the utmoft, in order to increafe the value and enlarge 


the boundaries of Britifh commerce, as the only means of retarding 


the fatal, but certain, effects of the prefent peace. 

The hiftory of the fur trade, which forms a preliminary difcourfe, 
is a moft interefting, curious, and inftru@ive memoir, and defcribes 
one of the moft extraordinary branches of commerce which the in- 
duitry of man and the perfevering fpirit of gain has produced. It 
contains alfo, an account of the natives or different tribes of Incians, 
who inhabit the extenfive diftriéts beyond Lake Superior, their lan- 
guage, and manners; and will refpectively reward the examination of 
the merchant, the politician, and the philofopher. Thole, indeed, 
who poflefs no previous acquaintance with the trade of Canada will, 
in reading this account of it, be occafionally difpofed to confider’ 
himfelf in the regions of fable and romance, 

We cannot, however, but lament, that this work will not gratify 
the curiofity of the naturalift, and that Mr. Mackenzie was not qua- 
lified to give his volume the advantages of natural hiftory. Atthe tame 
time it thould be confidered, that this gentleman was the contriver,’ 
and, in a great meafure, the fupporter of his advantageous projets ; 
that he had no protection from government, no train of draughtimen, 
naturalifts, and philofophers. —None of thofe advantages which could 
alone be procured by the lavifh expence that has been beftowed on the 
circumnavigating voyages which have diftinguifhed the prefent reign ; 
that his only veflel was his own canoe, and that his {mall equipage 
confifted but of a few Indians, and Canadian boatmen, who were 
paid by himfelf. | 

When, however, we confider the magnitude of his object, the 
energy with which he purfued it, the difficuities he encountered, the 
ability he-difpiayed in furmounting them, and the important quettion 
which he has determined, we cannot hefitate to rank Mr. Macken- 
zie among the diltinguifhed navigators and travellers of his age and 
country. 
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Sermons preached toa Country Congregation.,.To which are added, a 
few Hints for Sermons, Vol. I. By William Gilpin.. 8vo. 
Pp. 472. 78. Cadell and Davies. . 


bens: Sermons have the fame difcriminating charafter as thofe 
already reviewed. . There is one particular, indeed, which en- 
titles them to the privilege of being quoted by the critic, and dif- 
played in all their excellence—we mean, their exemption from the 
faults of the former volume. Had they refembled the firft colle@ion 
in their defe&ts, as well as their beauties, we fhould have paid them a 
curfory attention only, referring our readers to the critique of No- 
vember laft. But there are various paflages before us which we fhall 
be glad to tran{plant into our pages. 


SERMON XXVI.—Philip and Nathaniel. 3 


Tn this difcourfe; the author firft fhews us on what evidence thefe 
two difciples believed Jefus to be the Meftiah ; and fecondly, applies’ 
their cafe to that of the Chriftians of thefe times. -His conclufion 
from the whole is that our faith, which refts on fuch {trong evidence, 
fhould at Icaft be as ftrong as theirs, whofe evidence was fo deficient ; 
and that we fhould, with not lefs holy joy than they did, profefs we 
have found * him of whom Mofes and the Prophets did write,” Jefus 
of Nazareth, the fon of Jofeph. 


« But let ugever remember ({4ys Mr. Gilpin) that, if we would fhew 
our faith to. be as {trong as theirs, we mufl thew it in its effeéts. Their 
lives, after they were convinced of the truth of religion; coritinued in a 
ffeady courfe of obedience. Let is, the, ‘follow the fteps of thefe two 
eminent difciples of our Bleed Saviour, “Let us believe like them, and, 
like them, fhew the purity of our faith by the picty of our lives.” 

SERMON XXVII.—On the Trinity, 

* The curiofity of man is endle/s ; and it is a ufgful principle, as it is the 
fource of all his knowledge and improvement. It carries him to the hea- 
vens above—it examines the flars—it calls them by their narmes—it fixes 
their motions-—it dives into the ocean, and fearches the feciets of the great 
deep, and. all this is very well; for one ha'f cf the world, who are not em- 
ployed in bog) labour, muft have, at leaii ought to have, employment for 
their minds, But the curiofity of many, not content with this, 1s continually 
firaying beyond its limits. It is not fatisfied with the depths of {cience in 
which miftakes are not dangerous; it will examine the deep things of God. 
No difficulties in religion are teo niuch’ for it. Nothing thal! be hid— 
nothing mylteriots, -Ifreaton cannot mattezthem, they mutt be falfe. No 
doétrine hath adininifiered more matter of idle curiofity to mankind, than 
this of the Trinity. : 
' The great miichief is that when people thus examine into myfterious 
points, they are not Jatistied with keeping their opinions to them/elves, but 
raife difputes, fet people at variance with their, Bibles, and draw their at- 
tention ae points of much more importance. Let ws then leave the doé- 
trine Of the bleffed Trinity to rett in that unknown vaiine!s and aweful ob- 
jeurity, with which it hath pleafed God to overfpread it,” 


SER. 
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SERMON XXVIIT.—Sin againft the Holy Ghoft. 
Mr. Gilpin is of opinion, that the fin againft the Holy Ghoft is 
not abfolutely unpardonable. His reafons are thefe : 


« Firft (fays he) it feems contrary to the general tenor and tendernels -of 
the gofpel, to piece any perfon beyond a poilibility of fa'vation. The gof- 
pel was preached toall mankind, and repentanee held ont univerfally to all. 
Secondly, before our Saviour finifhes this very difcourfe with the Scribes 
and Pharifees, he limfelf feems to have thrown out the idea of repentance, 
holding up the Ninevites to them as a.pattern, which would have been: 
very unnecellary if repentance had been ineffectual. My laft reaton is, that 
it is common in {cripture to put the jmpoflibility ofa thing for its great diffi- 
culty. For inftance, ¢ it is impoffible for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven,’ The neareft to thofe who finned againft the Holy Ghoft, 
are the open fcoffers at religion. A man may doubt, and honeftly endea- 
vour to get the better of his doubts ; there is no harm in this. St. Thomas 
doubted, and fo did others of the difciples: a man may even dilbelieve from 
not having taken pains to examine the evidences of religion; yet {till, if 
he keep his opinions to himfe!f, his infidelity is thort of the wickednefs men- 
tioned in the text. Such a man will have an account, no doubt, to fettle 
with God Almighty for paying fo little attention toa religion for which fuffi- 
cient evidence ath been afforded; but that account is a matter between 
God and his Soul. He hath given no open offence againft religion; and, 
if he be not one of thofe who love datkhels, he may yet be enlightened by 
adeam of truth But, if he let his profanene!s loole on the world, and en- 
deavour to corrupt the principles 4 ay he becomes a direct imitator of 
thofe wicked Pharifees, who not only refuled to enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven themfelves, but prevented others who were difpofed to enter it. 
His doom alfo is like theirs. An infidel philofopher, who has the abilities 
fo examine the truth and the wickedne!s to pervert it, might be called ou 
of the Devils Elect” 


SERMON XXIX.—Chriji delivered for our Offences. 

« After the fall of our firft parents, the nature of man became corrupt. Al! 
committed fin, and alldeferved pumfhment. Sin and its punifhmentare natu- 
rally connected. The heathen nations feem, by the mere light of nature, to 
have made outa!! this matter very clearly. They feemed fully convinced their 
fins would draw puniflment upon them; and therefore were continually en- 
deavouring by facrifice and other means, in their d/ind way, to procure pardon. 
In this neceflity, God gracioutly interpofed, and gave his fon Jefus Chrift 
to be delivered for our offences ; to fuffer death for the fins of the world— 
of the whole world. » As we Chriftians have better lights than the heathen 
had, our religion requires more from ws, than itdid from them. It requires, 
that we fhould believe and truft in Jefus Chnit as oar Saviour; and, when 
we fin, it requires {uch a reperitance as ts followed by a thorough change of 
heart and life. Was * Chrift delivered for ou offences?’ Let us die daily in 
imitation of him, mortifying all our corrupt and worldly affections, and bury- 
{ng them with him in the grave. 

Did s Chrilt ajse again for our juftificaiion?” Let us, as much as poflible. 
purfue his,fteps. If we are rifen with Chrilt, as the Apofile fpeaks, let us 
leek thole things which are above, where Chrift Seth at the right WS : 
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God, confidering this world as our infant ftate—the next as our inhee 
ritance.” 


‘ Such is the analyfis of ene of the beft Sermons we ever read on the 
ubject, 

“ SERMON XXX.—On the Sabbath. | 

. An excellent popular difcourfe. The following is a very pleafing 
picture of a poor Chriftian family on their way to church, with 
which we fhall contralt Polwhele’s defcription of the Methodift at 
the conventicle, and his children in wretchednefs at home. 


« Among the moft pleafing fights of a country village (fays Gilpin) is 
that of a father and mother, followed by their family efdiftccent ages, iffaing 
from their little dwelling on a Sunday morning, as the bell tolls to church. 
The children with their ruddy wholesome looks are all neat and clean, and, though 
many a patch appear on their clothes, all is tight and whole. Their beha- 


vieurat church fhews what an impreflion their parents have given them of 


the holine!s of the place, aud of the duties they have to perform, Though 
anregarded as they return home, by their richer neighbours, they carry back 
with them to their humble cottage the bleffing of God. Pious parents! 
lead on your children from church to Heaven: you are in the right road: 
your heavenly Father fees your hearts, and will never demand an excule for 
your drefs.”’ 


The paifage to which we alluded, as contrafted with the above, is 
uy Mr. Polwhele’s Englifh Orator, Fourth Book; P. 153. - (Third 
Edition. ) 





a « The common cares 

Of life, and cach dometiic duty, deetn’d 

Too low tor an enlightened {pirit, fink 

Seorn’d and foregone; whilft penury difarrays 
‘The Hamlet’s humble garniture ! where, ertt 
‘Trim neatnefs, in her decent ruijet, rang’d 

The fimple tiores, and fpread on every cheek 
‘Phe ruddiness of health. Alas! no more 

His children overjoy’d {pring forth, to meet 
A tire, whole never-erring footiteps crofs’d 

The fmoothworn threthold thro’ the dews of eve, 
Whole vigorous toil fuftain’d them, and whofe {mile 
Beam’d to content. Ab! thivering in the garb, 
Of tatter’d want, they mourn, each lagging hour, 
A father loft; and wring their little hands, 

And, pining, droop for hunger !—He, meanwhile, 
Etirang’d to every duty his-own roof 

Had rendered dear, purlues a light he hails 
Heaven’s pure effulgence; tho’ a faint falle gleam 
OF fuperficial knowledge, gendering pride 

And braintick folly and fanatic zeal.” 


SERMON XXXI.—On the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 


After having given a fhort account of the,inftitution and defign of 
the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, and endeavoured to remove fuch 
{cruples, 
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fcruples as feemed chiefly to arife from the mifunderftanding of cer- 
tain paflages of {cripture, our author remarks : 


« Some people think they are not worthy to communicate, unlefs they 
have gone through a week’s,preparation for the) factament. 1 know not, 
whether a book to entitled, may not have been of tome diveryice. If it in- 
cline people to believe, that a week's preparation gives them liberty to relax 
when the week is over, it leads into’a g. eat mitake. ‘ The idea we thould 
caity about us is, that we fhould always be piepaved for the facrament ; 
a life’s preparation is the beft: But iurely no man xed abiiain from the fa- 
crament (however great a finner he may have been) who, in the mitructive 
words of our Church-catechi'm, repents truly of his former fins; pu: pofes 
ftediattly to lead a. new life; has a lively faith in God’s mercy through 
Chriit, and a thankful rememb.ance of his death, and is in charity with alf 

ren,” | | 


SERMON XXXIII.—On a State of Trial, 


«« We fhould confider a {tate of trial as the greaticene of our improvement. 
Here; we thould amend our hearts. Anibition, avarice, a love for pleafure, 
and a variety of other wrong propenfities which the world encourages, it is 
our duty to oppofe by ftrenuous fel{-denial.’—** The miichief is, we rarely 
take a fair view of a future life. We teldom look beyond the objects near 
us to the glorious vifions at a diftance. Give the hufbandman lands to cul- 
tivate: he confiders his future crop, and improves his ground to obtain it. 
Give the merchant a ftock to trade with: he confiders it only as the means 
of improving his future fund. Our Blefled Savieur makes the fame al- 
lufion. The pruent trader puts his money into the bank, that ‘he may 
receive his own with ulury” What riches then may a ftate of trial pro- 


duce? By laying out a few years to advantage, we purchale an eternily of 


happine!s.” 

This is an admirable difcourfe. We recolle& no Sermon, ia 
which fo much found argument, jult defcription, and {trong admoni- 
tion, are condenfed. We object, however, to one paflage in which 
the preacher feems to fay, that thére is no virtue without temp- 
tation ; that is, that virtue confifts in ‘‘ vanquifhing temptation.” 
How will he ‘reconcile this with the prayer which our Saviour 
has exprcfsly commanded all Chrifiians to ufe, befeeching him to 
lead them nof into temptation—which, agreeably to Mr. G,’s defi« 
nition of virtue, is a requeft to be deprived of the opportunity of 

erforming virtuous a@ions. We think the definition not only 
Peaciivl, but dangerous, as likely to encourage prefumption, inftead 
of humility. ! : 


SERMON XXXIV.—Chri/?’s Yoke ea/y, 


“ You never heard a good man complain of the difficulties of religion. 
Jn fhort, you never heard any one complain of the difficulties of Chriti’s 
yoke, who had really put it on; fo that {uch objectors, you fec, are unqua- 
ified judges. They cannot poflibly kuow whether Chnili’s yoke is light or 
heavy ; they never tried it.”—“ The great difference between the difficul- 
tics of the religious man and the finner, is juft this:—The difficulties of the 
religious 
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' yebgious-man are inthe beguining, of his coprie... But the.Jonger he proe 
ceeds, the more fatisfactign and, bappinels he fecls,...On the pther hand, the 
enjoy ents of the finner are in the courie of his fins. The cup of pleature, 
while he drinks it;' tay be (weet and palawible; jult asa cup of péifon may 
de {weetaiid palatable while you drink it: but remember the con/equence—- 


~ 


at will-infallibly end Wediftrels; agony, and death.” : 

>, SERMON XXXVOn.the Penitent. Thighs 003s. 
; 1 Can the dying finner, who tepents only onvhis:deatl-bed, produce 
any evidence of his ‘fincerity? Can-be fay'he hath forfaken his fins, when 
dhe knows in his coalcience that his fins haverforfaken him? Can he faythis 
forrow proceeds from an abhovrence of wickednefs;- when he well knows 
this forrow never pofletied him till the poffibility of ‘inning was over, and he 
was within fight.ot damnation 2” Ssromest {ets 


SERMON XXXVI.—On the different Medes of God’s fpeaking to 
tai: Mankind VOWS 


.» Tehere is much eloquence in this difcourfe ; but, Mr. Gilpin alias 
keeps his imagination within:due bounds, -He.never forgets his cha- 
racter of a country Clergyman addreffing his congregation in lan- 
guage intelligible to all. tl pousscatht yd si ‘ 


. Are you meditating fome fcheme of fraud or villainy? Lifien to the 
friendly advice of con:cience. It will tell you how wickedly you are about 
to act; how little you gain, and how much you.lole. Check then the crime 
fn its firft conception, and hetitate awhile before ‘you compleat it with a 
deed... Are you cantriving fome, Jcheme of unlawful pleature ?; Attend. a 
mounjent to your conicience. Ji will bold up to, you a, glajs, in which you 
will, fee all, your expected pleafure imveried; a in its room, dilgrace, in- 
famy and diieale. Thus alfo you may check the oath, the lye, the lewd 
jelt, or any other wrongneis. There ts always time enough between the 
conception and the utterance to lien t® eunicieée. “A mement is futh- 
cient.” | ; UL et MO8 a3 Liv? 
SERMON XXXVIP,—On the Secret of the Lord. ° 

* In dome happy moment when. your, heart.rejoices, when your {pirits 
are ravled beydnd their common flow, alk yourlelves, what it is that gives 
you fo much joy? Is it that you ‘feel the tran!ports of religion ? Is it the tef- 
timony af a good confcience, that railés ‘in you the joyful Lope of accep- 
“tance With’'God? Is it the contemplation of thofe joys Which ‘eye hatly not 
fecn, nor ear heard? Or is ‘it’ the igen of fuctefs ‘in fome worldly 


bufinefs? or the expeftation: of plediure of prefit frdm ‘the ‘gratification af 


fome pallion?) H thefe ate the things’ which give us-the highe!t joy, wemay 

be a.ured the fecret of the Lord is yet a feerct to us,” 
SERMON. XXX VILE... Againifrellowing fmall-O fences, 

_ A very, good difgourfe on, the whole, but, in fome parts, rather 

carelefsly writteny) 20 ty evige : . ) 


, 


a , ” i, .  & 


The well-difpofed yexr/ cntérs the world tn all‘ the confidence of inn 
cence. Misth and gaiéty tirft feduce him, The gatcty Of poritf is furely smnocer?. 


Ave, certainty 3 af it be refirained “by good prificiplés ‘Bat the gaicty ‘of 


south, left to its Own guidadce; changes tlie pleating Tiiieceace Of youth into the 
deformed 
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deformed features of profligacy. Thus the young finner is drawn, by de- 
grees, into bad company. — He is next Aedgea i by the dread of tingularity.” 
“. Happyis that sowh who can fee his way before him on entering the great 
fcene of dife,,audcan refolutely purfue it.” 


Where ¢ youth”. firft and laft occurs, we fhould prefer ‘ young 
men” or young perfon,”’ efpecially as, youth is ufed abftracily in the fame 
fentence.. But.the word, is too often repeated through negligence ; fo 
often, indeed, that even: in, preaching it mult hurt the ear. 


SERMON XXXIX. On St. Peter’s Denial of Chrip. 


« Does the intemperate man fuppofe, ‘that, ‘by merely proving ‘himfelf 
a Chriftian, he acknowledges Chrift? By pa meaps., Every act of intem- 
yerance cries ont in’a lodder fangifage than St. Peter’s, “' Pknow mot whe man.” 
Does the blaifphemer, the common {weater, or the fabbath-breaker, imagine 
that beeaufe he is hagn:in a -chriltian conntry, de has any connection with 
Chritt? Byno means,; ;Every, time, he bla‘phemes or’ curles, or breaks the 
fabbath, he cries out in louder Janguage;ihan St. Peter’s, “ J:knew mot the 
man.” Or does he, who, chzats or defrauds his neighbour, eherifhes mali- 
cious defigns againft him, and intends, if he.can, to do him a private mif- 
chicf, fuppofe that fe has any connection with Cirifi? All his thoughts, 
all his actlons ite continually crying out, ‘What is Chrift to me? « 7 know 


2" SERMON XD. © ‘On Anger. 
> oi “itité ’ ; . « ° 

We are acquainted with a Sermon of Hewlet on an, irritable tem- 
per, which we prefer to the difcourfe before us, as a literary compo- 
fition. In drawing the boundary between allowable and finful anger, 
there is.a want of precifion, we think, in Gilpin. But this.is.a good 
popular preachmenj, full of juft remask, and expreffive admonition, 

‘SERMON. XLI.».\0x forgiving Injuries. 

“< A forgiving temper fhews we'Kave a juit fenie of our own fallen and 
loft conditign an which our religion is founded, A man cannot forgive aa 
enemy from’ his heart on worldly prinziples. ‘Forgivexefs of this kind is not 
2 worldly duty. ‘Itcannet be ‘called a moral virtue—it is a chriftian one. 
The heathen confideved revenge among their virtues.” 

The beft heathenthoralifts, Epi€ctus, Seneca, Juvenal, did not 
confider revenge among their virtues, though they had no juft con- 
ception of Chriftian forgivenefs,, 

——‘* Eft minut animi exiguique yoluptas 
Vt dis bins grid aberyi 14s 
SERMON XLIV. “On Evil Thoughts: 

« Our Saviour tells .us;\thathe who lookéth on a woman td laf after her, 
hath committed adultery, with her already in his heart; he, hath committed 
the crime by forming the intention. ‘Oidér the * confcieufnefs of fuch 





* Very fimilar.to which are thofe lines of Juneval which the above quoted 
broughttomemory:; . , , 
———""' Scélas intra fe tacitum gui cogilat‘ullum, 
Fadtictimenhabet."i-eee' sees - | 
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guilt, whatmumbers might be humbled! You have committed no crime, 
True; but are your thoughts equally innocent? Look into thoie deep re- 
cefles. You reprobate the wretch who hath forfeited lis life to the laws of 
his country for fome fingle tranfgreifion. Be candid; have you never com- 
mitted a more heinous crime in the fight of God, which a want of refolution 
only, or a want of opportunity, or perhaps of power, hath left anfinithed ? 
I mean not to extenuate his guilt, but to open your eyes, and fhew you the 
pollution which bad thoughts introduce into your minds. “ When ye lec 
a young fellow given to liquor, and generally to be found where /quor is 


to be had, Such is bad. company.” 
Thefe expreflions are low and vulgar. 


SERMON XLIII. Martha and Mary. 


Our author rightly obferves, that Bifhop Pearce is very unhappy 
in his explanation of the phrafe, ** There is one thing needful ;’’ 
when he tells us, that it means ** one difh of meat.” It is plain, 
that “ by the one thing needful,” our Saviour meant the care of our 
fouls, which Martha was taught to confider as preferable to every other 
care, and which ought to take place of every other confideration. 
*¢ Our great conteft in this world lies between the ‘ many things’ of 
it, and the ‘one thing neediul.’ ‘The world attacks our fenfes. It 
draws up before us its pleafures and vanities ; and its great argument 
is, here, take and ufe: touch, tafte, and handle. ‘Thefe things are 
prefent: what you can get here ‘it cries) ‘are certainties: every thing 
‘here is real and fubftantial ; they are all fitted to your fenfes, and your 
fenfes tothem.' In the mean time, the one thing needful ‘addreffes 
usin another manner ; it has nothing to prefent to our fenfes ; nay, 
it tells us plainly, that eye hath not fcen, nor ear heard, the worth 
and value of the things it offers ; that we are not to judge of them 
by our fenfes, but mutt look into futurity with the eye of faith,” 


SERMON XLIV. Cafting all cur Care on God. 


“ If you find your family increafe more than your means, do what you 
can to mamtain them; be mduitrious and frugal ;-but do not diftrefs your- 
telf about the future; caft that.care upon God—and fo in every inftance.” 
«* Who is it that orders us to caft our care upon him? That Almighty Be- 
ing whocteated the world—who tormed ‘the earth—who poured the ocean 
around it, and {pread over it the fiarry heavens; who maketh fummer and 
winter, feed-time and hatvett, and-preferveth this vaft univerfe in all its 
variety and regularity. This Almighty Being condefcendsto take us and 
all our affairs under. bis care ; and ihall we hefitate?” 


SERMON XLV. Praifethe Lord foribis Goodnefs. 


The application of the doGtrine of the text to the tich man is not 
lefs itriking than familiar. 


= - en a 


SERMON XLVI. Commune with your Fleart. | 
The author here comes home clofely to our bufinefs and bofoms ; 
and this would have been an unexceptionable compofition, had he 
been 
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been mote Cautious in the repetition of ‘* But perhaps’ at the begin- 
ning of hts paragraphs. 


SERMON XLVII.—Aiftory and Proof of the New Teftament, 


Thefe are good ¢¢ hints’”’ on the fubjeé&t. ‘The Sermon confifts of 
nine pages and a-half only. Ina Sermon of Secker, we have feen 
this fubject as fatisfactorily treated, as can be done within the com. 
pafs of a pulpit-difcourfe. 


SERMON XLVIII.—On Faith without Yorks. 

The author addreffes himfelf to two kinds of people ; to thofe 
who do not believe, and to thofe who pretend to believe, and do not 
practife. His obfervations difcover no imperfect acquaintance with 
men and manners. 


SERMON XLIX.—Go on unto Perfection. 


- § Afk the wicked man what pleafure he ever took in the company of 


pious people—in reading pious books-—in thinking and talking on religious 
fuinects ? He muii confels none of thele things ever gave hin pleaiure. 
His mind was continually intent on the bufinels or ‘plealures of the world. 
Can he then Juppole that death will at once make fuch an alteration ia 
him, as to change objects of difgufi into objcets of delight? Neither realon 
nor fcripture gives him any ground to fuppofe it. We may tafely, there- 
fore, conclude, that the hi appine {fs is Ofakind, of which be neither has aor 
gan have any conception.” 


SERMON L.—Lard, now leticft thou thy Servant depart in Peace. 


An excellent concluding Sermon, from which we are unable to 
detach any patiage to convey an adequate idea of it. 

The «* Hints” fubjoined are, on the whole, fuperior to thofe of the 

firftwolume. They often refemble the apothegms of the ancients, 
and they fometimes run to the length of halt a Sermon. But, after 
all, we cannot conceive, that thofe young Clergymen, who are ac- 
quainted with the laws of compofition, and are capable of writ- 
ing a Sermon, will gain much from thefe “ Hints.’’ So far from 
being aflifted ourfelves; we fhould -feel a fort of abridgement of our 
liberty —of that independence of thought neceflary to ‘good writing, 
whilft we attempted to follow the train of ideas here Ainted or fug- 
gelted. 
” To toa young Clergyman” (fer to fuch Mr. G.-addreiles his 
Hints) it would be much more ufeful to read three or four Sermons 
of approved authors on the fame text, and after having thoroughly 
digetted them, to throw them alide ; and then (as from his own in- 
dependent mind) to write a difcourfe on the fame fubje&. 

‘This operation would be very different :from that of attempting to 
wire-draw every little hint ; to expand a thought into a paragraph ; 
to eke out a fort fentence toa long one, and to enfecble ftrength 
by epithets or pariphrafes, which we venture to affirm will be the 
etfect with him, who, accuftomed to think for himfelf, fhall take a 


‘« Hint’ of Mr. Gilpin as the groundwork ef his compofition. 
But 
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But enough.—It is time to take our leave of this venerable divine; in 
converfing with whom we have been highly -pleafed ; and we ‘hope 
edified. And if we have fometimes ‘*hinted ” our difapprobation of 
a fentiment or expreffian, our animadverfion was (like the Sermons of 
the author) *‘ intended chiefly for the younger clergy.” 


= — | 





1. Encyclopedia Britannica, &c. ‘The third edit. in 18 vols. 4to. 
2. Supplement to the Third Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, &c. 
in 2 vols, 4fo. 


(Continued from VOL. X. P. 2773.) 


tt is only the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica that has 
aclaim of right to our attention. As the work itfelf was pub- 
lifhed before the commencement of our critical labours; we could not 
be juftly charged with want of refpect to the eminent characters en- 
gaged in its compilation, though we fhould pafs it over with barely 
acknowledging its general merits, ‘This’ indeed we had refolved to 
do, till we difcovered the utter impoffibility of doing juftice to the two 
volumes which naturaily come under our cognizance, without point- 
ing out the merits and defeéts of the eightcen volumes to which they 
are fupplementary. Every man knows that a Supplement may be 
excellent as 2 fupplement, which would be contemptible claiming 
the rank of an independent whole. be 

* The fupplement before us will not indeed be conftdered as con- 
temptible in any point of view in which it.can. be placed; for on 
various branches of fcience it contains clementary treatifes of as much 
value as are to be found, perhaps, on the fame fubjects, in the Englifh 
Janguage; and fuch as elevate it far above any two'of the volumes, 
whofe defects it profefles’' to fupply. Still it muft be reviewed in 
connexion with thefe volumes, becaufe to them it continually refers ; 
and in our opinion the review of the whole cannot be more advan- 
tageoufly conducted, than by going over the main work; giving a 
character of its moft important articles ; and introducing to the no- 
tice of our readers the principal articles of the Supplement, in the 
order in which they would occur, were the two works united under 
one alphabet. It will not furely be expected that we fhould -enter 
minutely into the merits or defects of fuch articles as are common to 
this and all other dictionaries of arts, {ciences, and mifceblaneous: li- 
terature. Of thefe it is fufficient to fay, in general, that they are 
full and perfpicuous, and that we have obferved fome of the expla- 
nations, which are here given of the terms of art and of f{cience, co- 
pied, p/jfimis verbis, by the compilers of other dictionaries of confi- 
derable reputation. ! 

The firft article, which, in the form of .a fyftem, attracts the rea- 
der’s attention, is entitled Acow/fics ; and its merits are fuch as to 
have extorted the faint praife of certain critics whofe intereft led them 
to depreciate 2s much as 'poflible the Encyclopedia Britannica when 

3 compared 
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compared with Rees’s edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, ‘Their ptaife, 
however, is injudicioufly beftowed. ‘The article is indeed as they 
fay, ** a tolerably good one ;” but it is defective in the chapter which 
profeffes to exhibit the different theories of found. By whom it was 
written we are not informed ; but its defects are fupplied in a mafter| 

difquifition under the title Sound, by Profeflor Robiton, of Edinburgh. 

Aerology is an article extremely well arranged, but on account of 
the revolution that has taken place, fince it was publifhed, in the 
firft principles of the pneumatic chemiftry, it has already loft much of 
its value. . 

Aeroftation is a neat article, tranflated, if we miftake not; from the 
Encyclopedie Methedique. 

In the treatife on Agriculture the reader will find much ufeful in- 
formation; but, if he be a chemift, he will do well to proceed from 
it to the articles. Manure and Vegetable Subftances, both publifhed in 
the Supplement. The former of thefe is indeed nothing more than 
an abridged tranflation of a paper publifhed, many years ago, in the 
memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture, Paris ; but the latter is 
an original compofition, and does honour to its author, -whofe merits 
as a chemift, we fhall have occafion to notice by and by. 

After Agriculture, the only fyftematic articles which we meet 
with in the firft volume of the Encyclopedia are Algebra and Anatomy; 
but neither of them is original. We do not mention this circam- 
ftance as detracting from their value; for they are two beautiful 
compends, in every refpeét proper for a work of this nature; but it is 
our duty to render juftice to two eminent anatomifts, whoft merits 
are claimed by Meffrs. Bell and Fyfe. 

In the general Preface it is faid, that ** for whatever inftruétion 
may be conveyed in the articles Anatomy and Surgery, the public is 
indebted to Audrew Bell, F.S.S. A. and the ingenious Mr. Fyfe ;” 
but the truth is, that in the article Anatomy no inftruction is con- 
veyed, for which the public is not indebted to Dr. Simmons arid the 
late ingenious Dr. William Hunter. 

Befides thefe fcientific articles, we have, in this volume, a long 
account, geographical and hiftorical, of America, brought down to 
the conclufion of the war in which the United States accomplifhed 
their independence. The article is well written and fufficiently in- 
terefting; but its unknown author fpeaks of the American rebels and 
their caufe, in terms which “probably ‘would not have been admitted 
into the latter volumes of the Encyclopedia. He betrays indeéd 
nothing of that fpirit of jacobinifm which has fince difgraced fo many 
of the popular works of our country; but he affumes not the decifive 
tone which fhould be aflumed by every man when’ condemhing re- 
fiftance to lawful authofity. — . 

ArchiteGure is the firft fyftematical article which occurs in the fe- 
¢ond volume of the Encyclopzdia, and it contains much pleafing 
information, as well hiftorical, as theoretical and practical; but the 
compiler feems to have paid more attention to beauty than to utility 
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or ftrength in the principles which he lays down for the conftruCion 
of various buildings, 

The defects of the article are fully fupplied under the title Reaf, 
in the Encyclopadia, and 4rch in the Supplement. Thefe two ar- 


ticles are by Profeflor Robiion; and they would do honour to the 


greatcft civil engineer of the age. They are not the productions of 


- a mere mathematician, who knows not that what is demonftrably 
»* os 7 . 4 - - 

truc of jdeal lines and furfaces, cannot be always reduced to practice 

» with the coarfe materials of wood and ftone. ‘Uhey are the compo- 


fitions of a man, who, to a profound knowledge of the theory, has evi- 


. dently paid . the clofett attention to the pradiice of the arts on which 


he writes ; and who, after demonftrating the properties of the Catena- 
rian curve, and explaining the common theory of equilibration found- 
ed onthem, fhews, by the teft of experiment, how little that theory 


can be depended on in the conftruction of roofs and bridges. We 


recommend thefe two articles Roof and Arch with confidence, as well 
to practical architects as to lovers of the art; for though fuch readers 
may perhaps find themfelves unable to accompany the profeflor, pa/j- 
bus «quis, through his demonftrations, they will readily comprehend 
the practical conclufions founded on thofe demonftrations, as we!l.as 
on the experiments by which they are tried. ) 
The treatife on Arithmetic which follows next in the order in 


which the fyftems are arranged by the alphabet, we have not exa- 


mined. It is difficult to fuppofe it an original compofition, becaufe 


_numberlefs compends were ready made, fufficiently proper for the 


editor’s purpofe. 

To the fyftem of Afronomy we have paid fome attention; becaufe 
obferving a fupplementary article 4/fronomy, we took it for granted 
that the original article muft be defective even in the opinion of the 
editors themfelves. It is indeed extremely defective; and feems to be 
the compilation of a man little converfant in fcience. “Phe hiflo- 
rical detail is interefting, though not always correct; but when the 
compiler attempts to give a connected view of the /crexce_ in its prefent 
ftate of improvement, he is ultra crepidam. This defect of his fyftem 
is remedied in the fupplement by Profeflor Robifon, who, with a pro- 
priety of arrangement that has never been furpafled, brings into onc 
point of view the phyfical fcience which may be derived from the 
confideration of the celeftial motions. We think this article worthy 
of particular attention; for to the feience of Laplace it unites the piety 
of a Chriftian. | 

We have likewife in this volume -a geographical and hiftorical ac- 
count of Arabia of confiderable value ; 18 an article, under the title 
Atmofpbere, of fome length, which, ‘at the time when it may be fup- 

fed to have been written, was undoubtedly enritled to praife, but 
which the fubfequent difcoveries in chemiftry mult have Icflened in 
the eftimation of men of {cience. Even yet, however, it may be read 
with advantage. 

Bicaching is an important art, and a full account of the procefles ‘P 
genera 
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general ufe at the time, and of the principles from which i | were 
deduced, is given in the third volume of this great work. ut the 
advancement of the fcience of chemiftry having fuggefted great im- 
provements in the art, a luminous view of thefe as well as of the the 
ory of bleaching is given in the firft volume of the fupplement. Nei- 
ther of thefe articles is dignified with a running or fyftematic title, 
though bleaching has an equal claim to fuch a title with Dyeing, and 
many other articles fo diltinguifhed in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The only articles, which, in this volume, prefent themfelves to 
the eye as diftinct fyftems, are ;Book-keeping aind Botany; and to us 
they appear to be good articles, though we have fometimes found it 
dificult to difcover, in the botannical plates, the figures to which 
we were referred by the text. We have here likewife a very intereft- 
ing article under the title Bread, to which fome important additions 
are made in the fupplement; andva treatife on Brewing, to which alfo 
additions are made in the tupplement under the titles Brewing, Fer- 
mentation, and Malt. 

Though the limits prefcribed to a reviewsadmit not of our cha- 
racterizing particularly. the biographical articles in this work, it would 
be unpardonable to pafs without notice the life of Bofcovich, and the 
view of his celebrated theory, with which we are prefented in the fup- 
plement. ‘That theory is certainly ingenious; and we are inclined 
to think it folid, if extenfion be one of the effential properties of the 
clementary particles of matter; but if thefe elements be abfolutely un- 
extended, as the author feems to teach, then a-point of matter, as the 
editor of this beautiful abfiract well obferves, is indiftinguifhable 
from a point of fpace; and matter itfelf muft be immoveable. Bof- 
covich’s theory leads direétly to the foundeft theifm; and it has been 
adopted by fome of the firft. philofophers of the age both in our own 
and in foreign countries ; but itis not looked upon with a favourable 
eye by the jacobins of France or their pupils in Britain. By Dr. 
Prieftley it has been fhamefully mifreprefented, or, which is more 
probable, is not underftood. 

In the volume of the Encyclopedia immediately under review, we 
have a hiftory of Great Britain, trom the acceflion of James I. to the 
peace of 1782. We have infpected it very curforily ; but it feems to 
us to be a compilation. from the hiftories of Hume, Macpherfon, Cu- 
ningham, Smollet, and Dodfley’s Annual Regifter. The writer, of 
courfe, appears fometimes as a tory.ard fometimes’ as-a whig; but, 
whatever becomes of his principles, we fuppofeshe may gencrally be 
trufted when merely relatisg public events, ' Eat 

The article, which next occurs in the fyftematic form and in the 
order of che alphabet,, is publifhed in the fupplement under the title 
of Carpentry. It profeffes not to give: S¢:a full acéount of ‘carpentry, 
as a mechanic art, but only to deduce, from the principles and laws 
of mechanics, and from the knowledge which experience has given 
us of the ftrength of timber in relation to the ftrain laid: on it, fuch 
maxims of conftruction, as will unite economy with Mtrength and 
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efficacy.” The ftrength of timber is confidered at great Iength, and 
in a very mafterly manner, in the Encyclopedia itfelf, under the title 
Strength of materials in mechanics ; and the principles there eftablifhed 
are in a feparate fupplementary article, applied to the conftruction 
of Gentres and wooden bridges. ‘Thefe three articles—Strength of 
materials, Carpentry and Centre, are all by Profeflor Robifon of Edin- 
burgh; and we know nothing in the Englifh language, from which 
the enlightened carpenter or archite€& is likely to derive more ufeful 
information. ! 

The firft article, which occurs in the fourth volume of the Ency- 
clopxedia, dignified with a fyitematic title is Catoptrics; but it is no 
fyftem. For every thing relating to the properties of reflected light 
the reader is referred to Optics; and the article under review confitts 
of nothing more than a few definitions and aphorifms prefixed to an 
account of fome amufing experiments. - 

Chromatics is an article of a fimilar nature with Catoptrics, but of 
more value. Befides the definitions, aphorifms and experiments, we 
have, under this title, a concife hiftory of the principal theories of 
colour which have been‘held by philofophers from the days of Pytha- 
goras to the prefent period. 

Between Catoptrics and Chromatics ftands the article Chemi/try, 
occupying not lefs than 260 pages; but it is entitled to no praife. Ie 
is not a good fyftem even on the phlogiftic theory; and towards the 
_end of it the unknown compiler has endeavoured to blend the phlogif- 
tic and anti-phlogiftic theories together. Its defects, however, are 
completely remedicd by a new article Chemifry, publifhed in the 
fupplement, in which the principles of the fcience are explained in 
the moft perfpicuous manner, and with a fy{tematic arrangement, 
which we have not obferved in any other treatife on the fubject. In 
too many of thefe.treatifes, the chapters and other divifions ftand in 
as much confufion, as. if they had been thrown together by the frame 
which Gulliver faw in the academy of Lagado; but here the various 
divifions and fubdivifions of the fcience follow one another in the 
moft luminous order. The author of this valuable treatife is Thomas 
‘Thomfon, M.D, of Edinburgh, who, with a mind evidently formed 
for philofophical inveftigation, feems to poflefs habits of uncommon 
induftry ; for he has here brought into one view all the important 
difcoveries made, during the laft twenty years, by the French, Ger- 
man, and Dutch.chemifts. One of their difcoveries’ he has* indeed 
rejected. According to. him, **.Nojftudy, can give us more exalted 
ideas of the wifdom and goodnefs of the GReat First Cause than 
Chemiftry, which fhews us every where the moft aftonifhing effects 
produced by the moft fimple though adequate means, and difplays to 
our view the great care which has every where been taken to fecure 
the comfort and happinefs of every living creature.” We recommend 
this article as an elementary treatife which may be ftudied with fafety 
by the tyro, and as a well arranged fyftem which may be read with 


advantage 
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advantage by the ftudent who has advanced far into the arcana of 
Chemittry. 

After Exieemesibe we have, in the fourth volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia, a neat fyitem of Chronology; but we were not a little furprifed 
to,fnd the name of Newton omitted in the lift which the compiler 

ives of eminent chronologers,' 

The only hittory,, which, in this volume, attracted our attention 
is that of Ching, to which valuable additions are made in the fupple- 
ment from the Aliatic Refearches, and Sir G, Staunton’s account of 
Lord Macartney’s embafly, The author of the fupplementary article 
has rendered fome fervice to the caufe of revelation, by employing the 
facts furnithed by Sir Wm, Jones to demolifh the claims fo ftranpety 
advanced by Sir George Staunton for the extravagant antiquity of the 
Chinefe as a nation. 

In the fifth. volume are the following articles with each a fyftematic 
or running title; Commerce, Comparative .fnatomy, Conic Sections, and 
Dialling. 

On the fubje&t of Commerce many ufeful hints are thrown out, to 
which it might be worth the while of perfons in power to pay fome 
attention. ‘Lhe fatal confequences to foreign trade and to the reve- 
nue of the ftate, refulting from an exorbitant price of the neceflaries 
ef life, are here ftated in a very convincing manner; but for the rea- 
foning by which the author eftablithes his opinions we mutt refer to 
the work itfelf. : 

The article Comparative Anatomy is well drawn up, and abundant! 
interelting ; but the treatife on Conic Seétions is fo faort and defective, 
that we really cannot perceive its utility. Such a view of the Conic 
Sections as that which has been Jately publifhed by Mr. Vince, would 
have been a valuable addition to the fupplement. The article Dial 
ling is a good one, 

in this volume we have a very lame article on the mechanifin of 
Clocks, of which, however, the principal defects are fupplied in the 
fupplement, under the title Watchwork. As this laft article is by Pro- 
feflor Robifon, the reader will not be furprized at its not extendin 
to the manual practice of the art, Its object is to treat only of ** the 
moft important and difficult part of the conftruction, namely, the 
method of applying the maintaining power of the wheels to the re- 
gulator of the motion, fo as not to hurt its power of regulation. We 
truft (fay the zuthor and editor) that, from the account which js here 
given, the reader, who is converfant in mathematical philofophy, 
will perceive the juftnefs of the conclufions, and that an intelligent 
artift will have no hefitation in acceding to the propriety of the max- 
ims of conftruction deduced from them.”’ We fhall add that the art- 
ift muft be very intelligent if he do not reap benefit from an attentive 
perufal of this article. . a ’ ; 

In glancing over the Encyclopedia Britannica a reviewer is every 
where liable to be mifled, and, of courfe, to miflead his readers, by 
paying attention only to fuch articles us have running titles. We 
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were juft about to difmifs the fifth volume with the remarks which 
we have already made upon it, when our attention was forcibly ar- 
re(ted by the articles Coallery, Conflantinopolitan hittory, Cook’s difco- 
veries, and Creation. Not one,of thefe has.a running title, or perhaps 
fhould have,it; but the reader will not meet with more inftruction or’ 
amufement in the volume, than in the-perufalof them. Coallery'is 
peculiarly valuable ; and the account of our celebrated circumnavi- 
ator’s difcoveries muft be equally valuable to thofe who have not 
Fei made acquainted with them by himfelf and Dr. Hawkefworth. 

To the article Creation feveral objections might be made; and we 
are forry that the limits prefcribed to. a review, and the prodigious 
mafs of {cience and literature to be examined in the work before us, will 
not permit us to enter minutely into its, merits and demerits. We 
fhall only obferve en pa/fant, that the unknown author probably un- 
derf{tood not the Janguage of the antient philofophers, when he con- 
fidered their maxim ex nibtlo nihil fit as worthy of notice among the 
objections which have been urged againft the Chriftian doctrine of 
creation. Some of the late Platonifts, and particularly Hierocles, 
feem to have admitted in words * as well as in reality a proper crea- 
tion; and all who contended that only the fir/? matter was eternal, ade 
mitted the fame thing ; for the firf?. matter, being deftitute of every 
quality, even of extention itfelf, was nothing more than an abftra& 
idea, or, in other words, a figment of the imagination. If the Kn- 
cyclopadia Britannica arrive at a fourth edition, we truft that this 
article will be written, dz. aqvo. 

The firit article, which, in the fixth volume, prefents itfelf in the 
form of a fyftem, is Dioptrics; but itis of as little value as Catoptrics, 
and conftructed on the Jame plan. 

The article Drawing is taken, with little variation and a few ad- 
ditions, from Dodfley’s Preceptor. It has therefore been too long in 
the hands of the public to be a fit fubjeét of prefent criticifm, 


- 
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* dis Snwsoupyeov beov, Dyer, wpouQisiyery 6 TlAwioy eDeclule racvs cuQae 
yous TE Kou aDavous OaKOTpPYycEws, EX [LydEVOs TPQVUEILLEVO YEYEVYLLEVYS® wXOEIY 
yao TO exeivou Bovdyye es UmOClac Tw via. 

Thefe are the words of Hierocles in Lid. 7. de fprovidentia et fata, where 
he reafons moft conclufively again{t the eternity of any being but God, 
We do not quote them, however, a$ fufficient authority for fuppofing that 
Plato reafoned with equal force on the fame fubject ; for we believe that 
nothing fimilar to this will be found either in his writings or in thole of the 
earlier difciples of his fchool. But the quotation is fufficient to put to 
fhame our modern theoriits, who, frofessing Chriftianity, yet rave about the 
eternity of the world. Hieérocles oppofed with zeal the peculiar doctrines 
ofthe Golpel; but having reag) the Jewith and Chriftian {criptures, he had 
candour enough fo adopt front them whatever was calculated to improve 
the thefim of his mafter;'and from them he undoubtedly derived his ideas 
ofcreation, though our Chrifiian philofophers are afhamed to bosrow from 
fuch a fource, 


Dyeing 
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- Dyeing is along article, and undoubtedly was’ a gcod one at the 
period of -its publication ; ; but fince that period the sesry of dyeing 
has been greatly improved in confequence of the progrefs that has 
been made in the icience and practice of Chemiltry. An article is | 
therefore publithed in the fupplement under the title of Dyeitg Sid- qf 
frances, in which the author, Dr. Thomfon, brings into one con{pi-' 
cuous view the difcoveries of Scheffer, Bergman, “Backman, Poer= a 
ner, Ugelery Francheville, D’Ambourmey, D’Afpligny, Kauffriddn, 4 
Chaptal, Berthollet, and our countrymen Delaval, “Henry, and Dr, 
Bancroft. « The two articles taken in conjunction are extremely va- 
luable;' and: of the fatter’ the arrangement is eminently fcientific, and {! 
the language petipicudus. i 

Suppoling the fupplement united with the Encyclopedia in the i 
fame alphabet, Dynsmics is the article which next occurs under a fy{- i 
tematic form.. Lhe name, which if not perhaps in very general ufe;’ 
denotes that department of phyfico. mathematical ference, whith coti® 
tains the abftract doctrine of mowing forces; and we are not afhattred 
to confdis that tous: much light has been thrown upon that profouird’ 
doétrine by the article under review. ‘Fhe author, Profefior Robifon, 
is a zealous Newtonian; but he is a cautions We, and eg. a the 
terns of that fchool with a’precifion which has feldom been equa! led, 
anc, we believe, never furpafled. | 

Among our moft valued correfpondents are Newtoriians and Hut- 
chinfonians, between’ whom we have fometimes found it difficult to’ 
keep the peace. To thefe‘much refpected friends, and to our fcien- 
tific readers in- general we recommend a ferious and unprejudiced pe- 
rufal of this adimirable treati(e, from which they will at leaft learn to 
ule the language of philofophy with fome meaning, and thus be put 
on their guaid -againtt thofe idle logomachies which have fo often dif- 
graced the writings of both {chools. 

Eleétricity is an article which appéars with a runnin’ title both in 
the Encyclopedia and in the Supplement, and both arti¢les are long. 
The former however-contains not much fcience ; and amidit the mul- 
titude of facts and hypothefes which the compiler hag recorded, he 
has omitted altogethet the'celebrated theory of Apinus. The inten- 
tion of Dr. Roo ifon, the author of the fupplementary article, ag 
declared by himfelf, was merely to give a fynoptical view of that theo- 

ry and of the valuable: additions made to itiby Mr. Cavendith; and 
+6 believe that this is the firft complete view of the Swed fh philofo- 
pher’s elaborate performance which has appeared in the Englilh lan- 
guage, 

The theoria Elericitatis et Magnetifmi was firt publithed at Sr. 
Petersburgh in 17 59> ‘© and is unquettionably (fays the Profeflor) 
one of the moft i ingenious and brilliant performances of the eighteenth 
century.” That itis fo little known in this country he attributes to 
“ the very flight, and almoft unintelligible account, which Dr, 
Prieftley has given of it in his hiftory of Electricity, We pretend not 
(continues he) to account for the manner in which fo unwearied a 
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were juft about to difmifs the fifth volume with the remarks which 
we have already made upon it, when our attention was forcibly ar- 
re(ted by the articles Coallery, Conflantinopolitan hittory, Cook’s difco- 
veries, and Creation. Not one,of thefe has.a running title, or perhaps 
fhould have it; but the reader will not meet with more inftruction or’ 
amufement in the volume, than in the-perufakof them. Coallery is 
peculiarly valuable ; and the account of our celebrated circumnavi- 
ator’s difcoveries muft be equally valuable to thofe who have not 
ae made acquainted with them by himfelf and Dr. Hawkefworth. 

To the article Creation feveral objections might be made; and we 
are forry that the limits prefcribed to.a review, and the prodigious 
mafs of {cience and literature to be examined in the work before us, will 
not permit us to enter minutely into its. merits and demerits. We 
fhall only obferve en pa/fant, that the unknown author probably un- 
derftood not the Janguage of the antient philofophers, when he con- 
fidered their maxim ex nibilo nihil fit as worthy of notice among the 
objections which have been urged againft the Chriftian doctrine of 
creation. Some of the late Platonifts, and particularly Hierocles, 
feem to have admitted in words * as well as in reality a proper crea- 
tion; and all who contended that only the fir? matter was eternal, ade 
mitted the fame thing ; for the fir/?. matter, being deltitute of every 
quality, even of extention itfelf, was nothing more than an abftra& 
idea, or, in other words, a figment of the imagination. If the Fn- 
cyclopadia Britannica arrive at a fourth edition, we truft that this 
article will be written,de.aqvo. 

The firft article, which, in the fixth volume, prefents itfelf in the 
form of a fyftem, is Disptrics; but ivis of as little value as Catoptrics, 
ané conftructed on the jame plan. 

The article Drawing is taken, with little variation and a few ad- 
ditions, from Dodfley’s Preceptor. It has therefore been too long in 
the hands of the public to be a fit fubjeét of prefent criticifm, 
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* Sis Snsoupyev beov, Quer, wpouQisinery 6 TlAaiwy eDeclula racys uQae 
yous TE Kees aDavOUS SIcKOTPLYCEWS, EX [LYDEVOS TPOVHENLEVOU YEYEVYLEVYS @XOELY 
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Thefe are the words of Hierocles in Lid. 7. de frovidentia et fata, where 
he reafons moft conclufively again{t the eternity of any being but God. 
We do not quote them, however, a$ fufficient authority for fuppofing that 
Plato reafoned with equal force on the fame fubject ; for we believe that 
nothing fimilar to this will be found either in his writings or in thole of the 
earlier difciples of his fchool. But the quotation is fufficient to put to 
fhame our modern theorifis, who, Arofessing Chriftianity, yet rave about the 
eternity of the world. Hierocles oppofed with zeal the peculiar doctrines 
of the Gofpel; but having reag) the Jewith and Chriftian {criptures, he had 
candour enough to adopt front them whatever was calculated to improve 
the theism of his mafter;' and from them he undoubtedly derived his ideas 
ofcreation, though our Chrifiian philofophers are afhamed to borrow trom 
fuch a fource, : 


Dye ing 
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‘Dyeing is along article, and undoubtedly was’ a good one at the 
period of -its publication ; ; but fince that period the terry: of dyeing 
has been greatly improved in confequence of the progrefs that has 
been made in the fteience and practice of Chemiltry. An article is 
therefore publithed in the fupplement under the title of Dyeitg Sub- 
frances, in which the author, Dr. Thomfon, brings into one con{pi- 
cuous view the difcoveries of ‘Scheffer, Bergman, ~Backmann, Poer- 
ner, Uqelery Francheville, D’Ambourmey, D’Afpligny, Kauffimadn, 


Chaptal, Berthollet, and our countrymen Delaval, Henty, and Dr. 


Bancroft. | The ewo articles taken in conjunétion are extremely va- 
luable;! and: of the fatter the arrangement is eminently fcientific, and 
the language peripicudus. 

Suppofing the fupplement: united with the Encyclopedia in the 
fame alphabet, Dyntmits is the article which next occurs under a fy{- 


tematic form. ‘Phe name, which 18 not perhaps in very general ule,’ 


denotes that department of phyfico-mathematical ference, which cont 
tains the abftraé b dottrine of mowing forces; and we are not afhattrd 
to contéls that to-us’ much light has been thrown upon that profound! 
do€étrine by the article under review. “Fhe author, Profefior Robifon, 
is a zealous: Newtonian; but he is a cautions Gne, and employs the 
terms of that féhool with a’precifion which Was feldom been equalled, 
an’, we believe, never furpafied. 

Amone our moft valued correfpondents are Newtoriians and Hut- 


chinfonians, between whom we have fometimes found it difficult to’ 


keep the peace. To thefe much refpected friends, and to our fcien- 
tific readers in- general we recommend a ferious and unprejudiced pe- 
rufal of ‘this adinirable treati(e,-from which they will at leaft learn to 
ufe the language of philofophy with fome meaning, and thus be put 
on their guaid “againtt thofe idle locomachics which have fo often dif- 
graced the writings’of beth fchools, 

Eleétricity is an 1 article which appéars with a runnint title both in 
the Encyclopiedia and in the Supplement, and both artiéles are long, 
The former however-contains not much fcience ; and amidit the mul- 
titude of faéts and hypothefes which the compiler has recorded, he 
Has omitted altogether the celebrated theary of fEpinus. The inten- 
tion of Dr. Robifon, the author of the fupplementary article, as 
declared by himfelf, was merely to give a fynoptical view ‘of that theo- 
ry and of the valuable additions made to ity Mr. C.vendith; and 
we believe that this is the firft complete view of the Swed fh philofo- 
pher’s elaborate performance which has appeared in the Englilh lan- 

uage. 
: The theoria Elericitatis et Magnetifmi was irl publithed at Sr. 
Petersburgh in 1759, ‘* and is unque ‘itionably (fays thé Profeflor) 
one of the moft j ingenious and brillrant performances of the eighteenth 
century.” That itis {fo little known in thts country he attributes to 
“© the very flizht, and almoft unintelligible account, which Dr, 
Prieftley has given of it in his hiftory of Electricity. We pretend not 


(Continues he) to account for the manner in which fo unwearied a 
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book-maker as the dogétor has mentioned a work fo much and fo de- 
fervedly celebrated on the continent. We cannot think that he has 
read it fo as to comprehend it; but imagine, that feeing fo much al- 
gebraic notation in eyery page, and, being at that time a novice in 
mathematical learning,* he contented himitelf with a few feattered pa- 
ragraphs, which were free of thofe embarrafiments ; and thus could 
only get a very imperfect notion of the fyftem.” 

Weare perfuaded that this is the true account of the matter ; but 
the theory of A®pinus has fallen into the hands of a philofopher much 
_abler.to do it juftice than Dr. Prieftley; and fuch readers of the En- 

cyclopadia iS ennicn as are not frightened by algebraic notation, 
muft be highly pleafed at feeing the theory of Electricity put into a 
form fo nearly approaching to'a fy{tem of demonftrative fcience, 

The fhort article Entomology we have not examined with fuch at- 
tention as entitles us to decide on its merits, [t feems to be well ar- 
ranged and compiled from works of great celebrity. 

efides thefe fyftems or treatifes, the fixth volume of the Encyclo- 
padiacontains many other articles of confiderable length and equal 
importance, Under the title Barth we have a clear view of the va- 
rious theories of our moft celebrated World-makers; but if it be at all 
proper to give an account of fuch theories in a popular work, we 
beg leave to recommend to the editor of any fubfequent edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. Howard’s attempt to explain philofo- 
phically the Mofaical account of the creation and deluge. In our own 
opinion. indeed it is extremely unphilofophical ta attempt to explain, 
by the eftablifhed laws of motion, which embrace all that we know 
of phyfical fcience, the creation of matter, or fpirit, or even the re- 
duétion of chaos to a ftate of order; but if ** men wi// rufh in where 
angels fear to tread,” it is furely expedient to counterbalance the 
wild and impious ravings of Buffon and Hutton with fuch fober rea- 
fonings as thofe of Mr. Howard.t, Philofophers are yery apt to de- 
ceive themfelves. with refpect to the objects of their purfuit, and to 
fancy that they have difcovered caufes, when they have only afcer- 
tained the Jaws by which the world in its prefent fiate is governed, 
Such laws are inferred from the phenomena before us; but it muft be 
obvious, on the fmalleft reflexion, that the phanomena before us 
have no refemblance to Creation properly fpeaking, nor even to the 
*¢ rifing of the heavens and the earth out of chaos ;” but it is contrary 
to the very firft principle of found philofophy, to attribute to the 





* Ts the profoflor fure that Dr, Prieftley is even now more than a novice 
in mathematical learning? 

+ Mr. Howard’s work was publifhed by Faulder two years before the 
commencement of our Review. It falls not therefore properly under our 
cognizance; but if the works, which daily iflue from the prefs, leave us at 
any time fufficient room and leifure, we may be induced to give a brief 


analyfis of it to our readers. 
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tyme phyfica/ caufe, or, in other words, to bring under the fame law, 
events which have no re(emblance to one another. 

We fhall have occafion to purfue thefe thoughts afterwards, and 
muft conclude this article with informiag our readers, that in the 
fixth volume of this great work, they will find a long and intereft- 
ing account of} the phenomena of Larthquakes; and a very good 
adridgement of the Hiftory of England, from the era of its inva} 
fion by Julius Czfar, to the acceilion of James I, to the throne of 
Elizabeth. 

(To be continued.) 





A Letter to Sir William Pulteney, Bart. Member for Shrew/bury, on the 
Jubje of the Trade between India and Europe. By Sit George 
Dallas, Bart. Member for Newport. 4to. Pp. 102. 5% 
Stockdale. 1802. 


6 ki object of this work is to enlarge the productiyenefs of Britifh 
India, to the mother country, by encouraging an extenfive 
trade, which fhall not interfere with the chartered rights, or conle- 
quent interefts of the Eaft India Company. 

Our India poileffions afford a field for a much more extenfive come 
merce than it fuits the company to carry on; and a very large trafhe 
has long prevailed under the name of private trade, fupported by Bri- 
tifh capital, but conveyed in foreign bottoms; thus employing foreign 
fhipping and enriching foreign countries. It is generaliy admitted, 
shat the furplufage of the trade, beyond the inveftments of the India 

Jompany, is very great; and that being confiderable, and nourifhed 
by Britifh capital, it is much better that its proceeds fhould be brought 
into the port of London, than into Oftend, or any other harbour 
without the ifland; that the commerce of Britifh India, which the 
company will not, and cannot, include in its own fchemes of mer- 
cantile tranfactions, fhould rather enrich other Britifh fubjects, than 
aliens; add to the revenue of His Britannic Majefty, inttead of the 
revenues of foreign powers. For this commercial policy, Mr. Henry 
Dundas, late Prefident of the Board of Controul, is a very ftrenuous 
advocate. The Eaft India Dire€tors are inimical to the encourage- 
ment of this free trade, Jeaft it fhould interfere with their chartered 
privileges, Under the fame impreffion as the author, Sir William 
Pulteney, a principal proprietor and member of this company, has 
introduced a bill into parliament, favourable to the views, and coin- 
ciding with the reports of the directors. ‘The author of the prefent 
letter endeavours to convince the direétors, and other fupporters of 
the fame doéctrine, that a certain modified encouragement of this free 
trade will not trench on the chartered benefits of the company; and 
will produce the greateft advantages to thefe realms, 

The author is, and has uniformly been, the ftrenuous fupporter of 
Joyalty, order, ‘religion, and government; a fteady anti-jacobin, con- 
fequently 
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faquently the friend ‘of property and chartered rights. A great part 
of a confiderable fortune is vefted (ic appears ‘by thé proprietors’ lift) 
in the India funds, confequently he may fairly be prefumed well- 
difpofed to 4 corpération and chartered rights, in which he has him- 
felf fo valuable a ftake. So affected from both public and private 
confiderations to the company’s rights and interefts, he ftates his 

unds fora difference of opinion refpecting’ political expediency on 
a fubject which, from his long refidence and ‘high {tate in india, he 
has had every means of daily invefticating, 


“ The queftion (he obferves) is undoubtedly of the firft magnitude and 
importance,.and acquires not only a new degiee of jntereti in the public 
mind, from the peace that has recently Tey, concluded, but derives alio 
fhefl) claims for immediate decifion, from’ the: confidetation: that the firlt 
effects of that peace will be a ftruggls on the part of foreign nations, to 
renew their influence in the eatt, and: defeat the atteaypt) of vendering 
Great Britain the general emporium of the commerce of that .quavter of the 
globe. In point ar fact, it is a great fiate queition :—Firlt, of political 
economy; next, of commercial policy. Upon what principle ought the 
flateto govern its India pofleiiions, fo as to ivcrea!é their productive 

ers?) This is the firft branch, Under what regulations ought the trade 
of the Eali Indies to be conducted, with a view to the joint-benefit of both 
empires? ‘This is the ftecond branch. A quetuon of this nature and extent 
¢ to be reached only on the broad ground of thoie great.and. fundamental 
principles of fate poliey, which, immutable in their nature, are the day 
tiars of national wealth and profperity.” 


- Having ftated the queftion, and the principles: which it involves, 
he- proceeds to explain the duties arifing from the direction of Britifh 
India, and the objects which its rulers ought to purfue. 

The queftion is not, whether the free merchants are making new 
claims, but how complance will affect the corporate rights of the 
company, and the general benefit of the empire. To ‘folve thefe 
enquiries our author takes an hiftorical retrofpeét of Indoftan, 
and efpecially Bengal, when we acquired the territorial and fifcal 
command of that province. 


One of the firlt effects of our conqueft was, to drain the fources ‘from 
which profperity had before flowed into Bengal. In fome mealure it was 
the unavoidable refult of our fituation: poflefed of the revenues of the 
country, they yielded a confiderable futplis, after defraying the expences 
of maintaining our conquelt, without which it would only have proved 
burthenfome to retain. This furplus could only be remitte d home through 
the meditim. of the manufa@ures of the country. Its amount was therefore 
fhus applicd. The nec etlity for any further importation of bullion was 
done away. The company’s fupplies ceafed; not only they no longer im- 
ported bullion, but they exported a valt mafs (near a million then) of the 
manolaciuie s of the country, paid for by its own {pecie. Here, sir, was the 
avigin of the fuj: drains on British India —The revolution which thus enriched 
the company, fo as to render their exporting bullion for their inve liments 
no longer neceilarv, had allo the prejudic al effect. of, throwing the larger 
fortunes of individuals, growing out of fuch a change, into the hands of 
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foreign nations, from the company’s devifing no method to remit them 
themiclves, Which enabled thefe nations, with our own money, to rival 
us in trade in our own territories. Inftead of ftriking at the evil by counter- 
aclion, the company increafed it by refiriciions; which only proved, in 
their effect, that harfh and impolitie laws but aggravate the evils they feck 
to fubdue. Here, sir, was the origin of the growth of the foreign clandestine 
trade.— Vhe effect of thefe retiri¢tions was, to throw a great mals of Britith 
capital into the hands of foreign companies, who naturally imitated the uns 
avoidable policy of the company, by employing the {pecie of the country 
to pay for its own manufactures. And-henee, for a confiderable while, 
they likewile cealed importing bullion to pay for‘ their inveftments. The 
channels of trade, which had before coutributed to the riches of Bengal, 
now turned againit it, and centered wholly with European nations, whefe 
commerce was at all times leait beneficial to the cowatry. Hence arofe 
the diftrefles which firft called for the interference of the legiflature to re+ 
trieve the effeés of that erroneous policy, -by which the affairs of the coms 
pany had been involved in thefe embarra(iments, and to arreit the fiirther 
decay of our valuable potletfions in the -eaft, the controul of the legif> 
lature appeared to be wanting, not only in the appropriation of the reve 
nues, but in the general+regulation’of their government. Hence, in the 
act of 1784, for better regulating thefe provinces, and, in the creation of 
the Board of Commiitlioners for the affairs of India, a new epoch opens in 
the hiftory of Britith India.” 


From this act our author proceeds to the renewal of the company’s 
charter in the year 1793, and explains the policy in which the charter 
originated, and the objects which it was there propofed to purfue, 


« Tt was thought more wife, with the experience of ail the benefits ree 
fulting from it, to continue the prefent fyfiem of Indian policy, formed 
on the batis of old eftablithed practice, than to adopt any plaufible theory, 
for the purpofe ofexperiment; and it was concluded, with juliice, not ante 
that the freedom and fecurity of the British conttitution depended on with- 
holding from the dominion of the crown, the vaft patronage of the eaft, 
but that the revenue and trade of our. A fiatic poffelfions were fo interwoven 
together, that it was impotlible to feparate them without danger to our 
independence, and ruin, to the cuftoms arifing from them, to the Britifh 
empire. It was propofed to encou:age the export trade of our manufac- 
tures to India, fully to fupply the demands of that country; to promote 
the importation of raw materials requifite or ufeful to our manufactures ; 
to check the growth of foreign clandefiine trade, by affording the Britifl 
refident individuals the means of remitting their fortunes direéily to the 
nother country; and, laiily, to promote the profperity of Britith India, 
by opening new channels of trade to the indufiry of its inhabitants, and ta 
improve the trade, revenue, and navigation of thefe united kingdoms, by 
making the port of London the grand emporium of the commerce of India, 
Tn thele principles the duties of the directors, and the board of controul, 
are to be traced. Certain rights are vefted in the company: certain rights 
fecured to the public: over the latter parliament is the guardian. To 
give effect, theretore, to thefe principles, is the joint duty, both of the 
Board of Controul and of the Fatt India Company. The clandeftine trade 
carried on with Britifh capital under foreign flags, has been equally 
injurious to the profperity of Bengal, the interests of the company, and o 
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trade, navigation, and cuftoms of thefe united kingdoms. A great object 
of the renewed charter of the company in 1793 was, to deitroy this per- 
mioiovs trafic. The means propoled was “ @ reasonable rate of freight,” 
whereby goods of much bulk, but not.of proportional value, might, on the 
ene hand, be carried to the eaiiern, and on the other, be brought home to 
the Britith, market, notwithiianding their ditiance from each other, {o as 
firll to afford a reafonable profit to the adventurer. The legiflature, there- 
fore, bound the <ompany to become parties to. this end, by compelling 
them to appropriate 3000 tons at the leaft, annually, to the private trade 
of individuals to and from India. This ftatutable tonnage is in the firft place 
greatly thort of the quantity required, which, on an average of five years 
fubfequent to the act of 1793, has not been lefs than: 5000-tons annually. 
Jn the next, it was provided irregularly by the company, and at uncertain 
and meconvenient,periods.. The rate of freight was {till too high, com- 
bined with other charges, to encourage the Britifh manufacturer to export 
his own commodities, although below the a€tual rate at which this freight 
was charged to the company. And lafily, the exercife of this privilege 
was attended with {uch inconvenience to the free merchants, ariiing out 
of the regulations of the company, as, in point of fact, almoft to defeat its 
end. Of thefe evils Mr. Dundas, in, his Letter, of April 2, 1800, fhewed 
hime thoroughly fenfible. In 1798 the company’s tonnage being totally 
uculequate to the demands of trade, the government of Bengal felt it their 
duty to provide a remedy. 

« At this period (fays our author), the port of Calcutta contained near 
30,000 tons of foreign thipping, waiting for clandefline cargoes to be pro- 
vided out of thefe goods, im the event of the government not endeavouring 
te divert them into the channel of eur own trade. Lord Wellefley, fentible 
of the jufiice of thefe reprefentations, aware of the injury to the national 
mteretis of Great Britain, by fuffering thefe foreign vellels to return te 
Furope freighted with cargoes provided molily by Britith capital, which it 
was {fo eafy to remit directly to the mother-country; and anxious, by a 
hberal couttruGion of the act of 1793, to give every practicable facility, 
confittent with the company’s rights, towards attaining the end of the legif- 
Jatute, by inereafing the commercial intercoufe between both kingdoms, 
and yet preferving our ancient and falutary fyitem of Indian policy entire, 
allowed, at. his own re{ponfibility, by a SB of the 5th of October of 
that year, the free merchants of Calcutta, and others, to export direétly to 
Great Brifain, in India built thips, as much of the furplus trade of Bengal 
as their capital could embrace, with the privilege of bringing back in thefe 
veflels cargoes of the growth and produce of Great Britain, under certain 
ftipulations protective of the company’s monopoly.” 


Having thus ftated the evil, the inefficacy of the firft remedy pro- 
pofed, and the fuccefs of the fcheme, on its failure, adopted by the 
Governor General, our author proceeds to found, upon the event of 
that temporary meafure, a permanent fyftem for encouraging the free 
Britifth merchants; and realizing to this country the proceeds of their 
capital and mercantile efforts. He propofes that the expedient of Lord 
Wellefley fhail be formed into a general fyftem, fanctioned by the 
Tegiflature, unlefs experience has fhewn it to have been accompanied 


with correfpondent evils, greater than the benefits by which it has 
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been attended; or that it can be clearly made to appear, that it 
threatens eventually a greater injury to the company and the nation, 
than any benefits of which, from its nature, it can be productive. 
Hitherto no attempt has been made to fhew that the trade of the com- 
pany has been injured, while Lord Wellefley’s plan was in operation, 
The free merchants, therefore, propofe that the furplus trade of 
India, which the capital of the company could not reach, and in 
which, from its mature, and their own fituation, it had never been 
thought prudent to engage, fhall be brought into this country by the 
means of Indian built fhips, and have petitioned government and 
the company for the purpofe. The Court of Directors deprecate the 
admiflion of thefe India built fhips as a meafure, calculated in its 
ultimate effect, to involve the company in ruin, and convulfe the in- 
terefts of the nation. 

The free merchants, on the contrary, affert, that the admiffion of 
the India built fhips for conveying hich commerce as the compatty 
do not chufe to engage in themfelves, cannot injure the company. 
-—T his propoiition our author fupports. 


‘*« The company’s objections are, that they will undertake to provide'a 
fleet of inferior equipment to their own regular (hipping, at a freight as 
low as the India thips were freighted lafi fealon; which fleet thall tolely 
be refiricted to bringing home all the furplus trade of India, which Britita 
capital can embrace... Secondly, they aver the trade of foreign Europe with 
Britit India to be, in, many reipects, beneficial; that its increale is the 
confequence of the greater feeurity foreigners derive at eur ports, and ef 
the fuperior facility they meet with in providing their inveftments, throu 
the agency of. Britith {ubjeéts. They deny that the admiilion of the‘e dndra 
built thips could deftroy the ¢clandetiine foreign trade; they alledge, that 
the admitlion of thefe thips, for the purpofes itated, would be an infyinge- 
ment on the company’s tights, and threaten eventually the fecurity of thea 
own trade and territories, Laftly, they infift that this meafure contatis, 
.in its principle, the germ of colonization ; that to adopt it would lead to all 
the evils of an unretirained colonial fyftem.” 


Our author contends, that the dire€tors reft thefe objetions upon 
their own authority, and do. not fupport them by proofs. He,, with 
great acutenefs, analizes and difcufles a report containing thefe alle- 
gations. He examines the ¢ompany’s project of providing a remedy 
by company’s veffels, “To this fcheme he makes three objections, 
refpectively affecting the company, the free merchants, and the 
public. 


“ }{t. The company cannot be aflured by the free merchants of a regular 
permanent freight, as their fpeculations and purchafes mutt entirely be re- 
ulated by the ftate of the market in India, and the extent of the demands 
in Europe for the arti¢les wherein they are allowed to traffic. Thus, thele 
fhips of the company. might be obliged to return in ballaft, or, at leaf, 
with a very inadequate. cargo.—2dly. On the other hand, the free mer- 
chants muft be expofed to great inconvenience, if reftried to thipping to 
be fent out by the company from Britain, as they could not fix the time for 
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fhipping their cargoes al the moft profitable feafons, arranging and ditiri« 
buting their merchandize in the moft profitable manner. « By providing hie 
own. tonnage, the merchant embarks in his fpeculations with confidence, 
becauie he has before him the certain means of immediately thipping his 

oods for Europe. By depending on the company, he is the {port of 
chance.—3dly. With refpeé to the public, the fubject is {till of a deeper 
importance. It. involves not only commercial, but political contiderations 
of the firfi magnitude. It has long been admitted, that a fcarcity of thip- 
timber, fit for the purpofes of our navy, is felt in this country, We are 
threatened with an ultimate failure in thefe great and ufetul fupplies, 
on which fo eijentially’'depend the profperity of our manufaétures, the 
fecurity of our trade, and the prefervation of our independence. By the 
admithon of the India built {hips we increafe the quantity of Britifh thip- 
pings without diminifhing the flock ‘of Britith timber. Our Indian pol- 
feflions abound with foretts, containing timber more durable in its quality, 
and larger in its growth, than any to be met with in the woods of Europe. 
‘The numberleis rivers that deicend from ‘the Malabar mountains, aflord 
ateady opportunity of floating this timber to our dock-yards.” 

«¢ During the preceding and the late war we have feen (our author ob- 
ferves), the company, notwithilanding the naval power of Great Britain, 
compelled to co-operate in defending their own feas, by converting the 
India built'{hips of the free merchants into veflels of defence for the tiate. 
If it has been gratifying to fee the company’s fhips in Europe turning into 
the naval fervice of this country, have we nof feen in Afia, on fimilar oc- 
ealions, thele veilels bearing, with honour, its flag againit our enemies? 
When Suffrem was ravaging our thores in India, a marine uprofe, created 
by the genius of a Hafiings, that firengthened the crippled fleets of Britain, 
and exacted from the Britith Admiral a grateful acknowledgement of its 
utility. . 1s noi.this a fyfiem to cherifh? Was it not the {kill, the induliry, 
the capital, and the enterprize of the refident free merchants, that created 
fuch relources for the company in the day of need ?” 


Qur author ably contends, that the foreign clandeftine trade is a 
very great evil; fhews that it has been generally efteemed fo by the 
company, the public, and the legrflature ; that, to defiroy it was the 
main object of the Commutation AG, which has proved fo produc- 
tive to Britifh revenue. By analyzing the charter, he endeavours to 
prove, and, in our opinion, fuccefsfully, that fuch a conveyance of 
the furplus trade is neither inconfiftent with the company’s charter, 
nor hurtful to the company’s intereft,. On its tendency to germinate 
colonization, our author makes the following remarks: 


. “The policy of the company, its military -{trength, the various cireum- 
fiances which diverfify the characters of nations, the fiatutes of the empire, 
the civil and religious injfitutions of a numerous people, confined in arts, 
“in feience, and immanners ; ‘separated by their habits and local prejudices, 
‘from all domeliic intercourfe with their conquerogs; thefe are the. barricrs 
that ‘forbid the approach: of colonization ‘if Gur éafiern territorics, The 
“Mahommedan and ithe Hindoo are equally diyided by the Koran, and the 
‘Shafier, from us; the religion of both repudiates intermixture with oppo- 
“fite fe&is; ahd we remain, to this day, in the midi of abftracted millions, 
the ifolated mafters ofan empire, which hitherto we have maintained, and 
mutt 
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muit continue to preferve, as much by the force of opinion as the firength 
of the fword. Thefe are the barriers which human wifdom and divine 
authority have erected to mark the boundaries between moral and phyfical 
laws; to feparate the conquerors from the vanquilhed; and to preferve to 
the natives the holy objects of their veneration, the unfathomable antiquity 
of thew origm and furmifed deicent, and their pious adoration of their Bra- 
minical deities, On the batis of theie hallowed prejudices, revered by 
Brith philanthopy, which even their Mabommedan invaders abfiained fram 
prophaning, rifles the edifice that is te guard their rights; and it is only 
when this 4s levelled, when their temples are proiirated, when the lcrip- 
tures of their worfhip have been torn from the depofitaries of their faith, 
and the name of Brahma ‘is no longer lifped by the infant Hindoo lip, that 
their manners and cuftoms can be changed; ‘their avertfions from imtermix- 
ture removed; or their foil transferred to the ploughthare of their Eure- 
pean conquerors. ‘In glancing at thefe, we may trace another fecurity 
againit the danger of colonization. : Hitherto the childven ef Britith parents 
have been fent home to this‘country for their education, at that tender age 
when the mind jis open to firit impreflions; when the dilpofitions ef the 
human heart are to be formed; and, educated here, they have been 
taught to feel this country as their own. Thus trained, they have 
returned to the Mati; bat as to a “ tem/forary residence,” and their attach- 
ment .to the country that reared them has continued unchanged. Bat af, 
departing trom the wile line of policy hitherto purtued by the company, 
of difeouraging any fyfiem of European education im India, throngh the 
medium of public icheols, we thould etiablith feminaries of learning there, 
and tran{plant the bench of icience from the venerable thade of our owa 
academical’ groves, and thus fuperiede the neceility ef fending Brititla 
youth for education to this country, and uo longer attract the parent home 
by the tie of his offspring here—then, indeed, fir, I helitate net to fay, 
we fap the foundations of our fecurity, and thake the pillars of our empire 
in the Eaflt. We create an affection for India which hitherto has not been 
{ult; we alienate both the parent and the child from the country that pre- 
tecis them; we permanently afix in it Britth capital; we dettroy the 
notion of a temporary residence ;” and, by rendering Lind ia to both 2 
fvene of new hopes and new affections, we implant in it thofe germs of 
colonivation which hitherto we have fo wilely endeavoured to reprets.” 


Having thus fhewn the inapplicability of the objections alledged by 
the directors, he enforces his pofitions with powerful and impreflive 
cloguence. 


“ To conclude, (he fays) this is a cafe of evidence. On the one fide 
are faéts the moft important, and confequences the moft beneficial: all the 
authorities of Indian hiftory ; all the light arifing'from the experience ot 
the ableit fervants of the rat! yr eflabliihing, uv their refult, the policy 
of a more enlarged and liberal fyitem of commercial intercourle between 
this country and its Atiatic dependencies. On the other hand are. the con- 
tradidory aflertions of the Court of Directors, and the uniform withes of 
foreign natioris. While we are illuminating for peace, the latter are pre- 
paring to exult in the decifion that hall confirm to them, at its opening, 
all the advantages which hitherto they have enjoyed at the expence of our 
negleé, in-not fecuring them for. ourfelves.” 

He 
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He confiders the fubjeét as peculiarly important in the ftate of 
affairs at the peace. 



























“© Without impeaching the fincerily or the intentions of France, we are 
called upon to look at her intereits, and furvey her fituation. What have 
we feen? She has fubdued the greateit ttates of Lurope, and been baflled 
by ourlelves. She ftands on the ruins of her own empire, ttill heaving 
from the throes of internal faction, looking at the nations the has van- 
quifhed, yet turning, in the midit of their fall, an eye of hope to the tur- 
viving power of thele United Kingdoms. Her enlarged dominions the 
feels but weak, while yet we maintain an empire more univer/al than her 
own. What then will be her object, but to endeavour, by unReMiT- 
TING ATTENTION TO HER MARINE, to place it on that refpectable foot- 
ing that fhall enable her, at a more convenient period, in conjunction with 
her vailal flates, to dilpute this empire with us, and break down the bar- 
riers between her and untverfal {way? To revive and recruit this marine, 
will be the primary object of her care; and to firike us, where mott we are 
vulnerable, the effort of her itrength. Every encouragement will be given 
by her government to increafe the nurfery of her feamen. The fails of 
commerce will be widely fpread ; and INDIA, as the mott valuable and 
the moit important of our foreign dependencies, in the event of a future 
war, will be the object of her attention, and the point of her attack. Imi- 
tating the policy of the Romans, our diftant potletlions will be her firft 
aim. Sicily and Spain had yielded before Carthage fell. It is there, on 
the coafis of Hindoiian, that we may have to firuggle for our fovereignty 
at home; and_ it is there that by every confideration of national policy we 
are invited to firengthen ourlelves. Lt is not by fleets and armies alone 
that we can preferve thefe diftant dominions. Let us reign in the hearts 
of the people, and a bulwark more powerful is erected than even the walls 
of ourglory. Let us attach to our caufe and our intereft, both the natives 
of the fait and the fubjects of Great Britain, by extending to them all the 
bietiings which a mild and beneficent government is capable of imparting ; 
and by fhewing to them, that if we have reduced them to our dominion, V 
it is only to improve their happinefs. Let us not fee the foreign flag 
fireaming on the Ganges, to confer protection where we can yield it our- 
felves; and to bear away to foreign Europe the wealth of our fubjecis, 
when we ought to convey it to our own fhores. Let us open the Thames 
to the flow of their gratitude, and the. produce of their foil. INDIA 
ailerts, that permitting her fhips to bring home her furplus produce fo 
Great Britain, will animate her induliry, revive her profperity, augment 
her capital, quicken her productive powers im agriculture and manufac- 
tures, firengthen her allegiance, and inercafe the happinefs of her peace- 
ful children. GREAT BRITAIN afhrms, that it will enlarge her navi- 
gation, her cufioms, and her trade. It will deitroy that clandetiine com- 
merce which invades her rights. It will gladden her manufacturers, by 
augmenting the calls on their induliry. It will render her metropolis the 
mart of the commerce of the Fatt. It will encircle her with new fecu- 
rities. Her harbours will be crowded with the fleets of Afia, The tide J . 
of abundance will be hers. The inajeiiy of juttice will exalt her power. 
And the gencrous principles by which the retains a dittant empire in fub- 
jection, in fealing the rights of humanity, will fpread new glories round 
her conftitution !” 
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From thij, analyfis, illuftrated by thefe fpecimens, w@ doubt 
not, our readers will be deeply imprefled with the commercial and 
political importance of .the fubject; with the logical, political, 
and oratorical ability of the execution. In acknowledging our- 
felves, however, convinced by the author’s arguments, and from that 


conviction friendly to his propofition, we would be underftood to 


earry our approbation no farther than his plan, if reduced to prac- 


tice, fhall be found compatible with the company’s chartered rights,’ 


and the interefts thefe are meant to fecure. he character and 
general conduct of the author, as well as the prefent publication, 
demonttrate him a FIRM ANTI-JACOBIN. The production before 
us pays the jult homage to the facred principles of loyalty, conftitu- 
tional order, religion, juftice, and property. ‘This reafoning ap- 
pears 4 priori conclufive; is contradicted by no facts: and, as far as 
trial has been made, fupported by experience. Thefe being the 
grounds on which we adopt his conclutions, we referve to ourtelves 
the right of retracting our afient, if, upon the experiment being more 
frequently repeated, the refult fhould prove contrary to the opinion 
which, on the prefent evidence, .we have fornied. At the fame time 
we entertain no apprehenfions that fuch an event will arife. 

Of the literary merit of this work there can be no diverfity of 
opinions. It combines the moft enlarged and philofophical views of 
political economy with a very extenfive knowledge of the hiftory, 
actual ftate, and capabilities of Britifh India. The arguments 
growing from the ftatements are acute, ftrong, well compacted, and 
{kilfully pointed ; the compofition is elegant and harmonious; the 
inculcations and inforcements abound in ftrong and animated elo- 
quence. 

While the author exhibits fo clear and ftrong evidence of the 
vigour of his ability and the enlargement of his views both commer- 
cial and political, he manifefts the greateft candour and liberality in 
the mode in which he treats the fupporters of the oppofite opinion. 
He allows them full credit for their motives, while he impugns their 
reafons. ; 

This work, evidently defigned for readers converfant in Indian 
affairs, pre-fuppofes in its perufers a confiderable knowledge of 
eaftern commerce, both chartered and free. But deferving, as a dif- 
cuilion of a great national queftion, and an exhibition of literary 
powers, to be generally read; we recommend to is author, for the 
accommodation of the public, a_lefs ‘coftly editien, and a’ preface 
prefenting a continuous fketch of the political and commercial events 
to which the body of the work alludcs. 





The Influence of the Female Charaéter upon Society, confidered more efpt- 
cially with Reference to the prejent Crifis, ina Sermon preached in 
the Pariph Church of St. Fohn, at Hackney, on Sunday, Nevember 22, 

NO. XLIV. VOL XI, L 1801, 
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t80f. By the -Rev. Henry Handley Norris, M., A. 8vo. 
Pr 60. as.  Rivingtons. ‘1$c2. 


pee the four firft verfes of the third chapter of the Firft Epiftle 
of St, Peter, the preacher takes occafion to imprefs on his audi- 
tors, with great force of reafoning, the vaft importance of the Female 
Character, arifing chiefly from its extenfive influence on the religious 
and moral principles of fociety. That influence muft be acknow- 
ledged by every man, whofe heart has not been rendered callous by 
vice, or in which the gentfine and unfophifticated feelings of na- 
ture have not been deftroyed or vitiated by the noxious pvifon 
of modern philofophifm. And though pride, or, perhaps, a more 
laudable fentiment, may Jead men openly to difavow. the fact, yet it 
will be admitted in fecret, by moft, that women who have gained 
their affeGlions, and who join to a defire to acquire ah afcendancy over 
their principles and their conduét, a difpofition'to adopt the neceffary 
means for making fuch acquifition, feldom, if ever, fail of fuccefs. 
But even were we difpofed to difpute the truth of this propofition, 
ail hiftory, facred and profane, might be urged in fupport of it. The 
records of palt times, and the experience of the prefent, combine to 
eftablith a weight df evidence un-exceeded in its ftrength, and irre- 
iiftible in its effect. Indeed, the defign and purpofe of the Almighty, 
in the creation of woman, could not have been accomplifhed without 
the exiftence of firch influence. Had he not intendéd that it fhould 
exift, would he have taken woman “ out of man?” would he have 
made her ** bone of his bones, and flefh of Ais flefh ??? Would he 
have decreed that, ** Therefore fhall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and fhall cleave unto his wife ; and they fhall be one flefh ?” 
Certainly not. The exiftence, therefore, of the almoft boundlefs in- 
fluence of woman over man being eftablifhed beyond all cavil, it 
furely becomes an object of immenfe importance, to give to the fe- 
male mind and character fuch a direétion as fhall lead it to exercife 
that influence for the promotion of the temporal and eternal happi- 
nefs of man. For this purpofe it peculiarly behoves the minilters of 
religion to watch, with vigilant attention and unabating zcal, the 
bent and progrefs of female wianners ; manners being to the mind 
what the blofiom is to the tree; indicative of its foundnefs or imper- 
fe€tions. : 
OF the power of female influence, in the age of primitive Chrif- 
tianity, his text fupplies ‘the preacher with a moft ftriking proof. ‘ // 
any,” fays St. Peter, ‘* obey not the word, they may, without the werd, 
be won by the converfation of the wives.” —“ Here,” adds the preacher, 
«‘ we hear the voice of Heaven {peaking moft decidedly to the point: 
-you fhall now hear hell open its mouth in language to the fame 
effet ; and, by one of its moft aciive emiffaries, at once confirm the 
teftimony of fcripture, and develope the moft deep-laid confpiracy, 
that was ever formed againft the happinefs of man; the feeking to 


make thofe whom, as the text inftru€ts us, God gave for his wealth, 
: to 
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to become unto him an occafion of falling.* We cannot improve the 
world, (fays the fagacious Minos in a letter to Sebaftian, another of 
the German [lluminati) without improving women, who have fuch 
a mighty influence on the men.” ‘This example is taken from Pro. 
feflor Robifon’s Proofs of a Confpiracy, &c. where the truly diabo- 
lical means which thefe propofed Illuminate were to adopt for the 
improvement of the mind of man, refpecting which Mr. Mounier has 
lately betrayed fo much anxiety, are fully detailed. Thus, as we ftated, 
authorities facred and profane, chriftians and infidels, unite in the ac- 
knowledgement of female influence ; to which, it is jultly obferved 
by Mr. Norris, may be afcribed ‘‘ all the greateft changes which have 
taken place in the world ;’’ from the fall of man to the abolition of 
the Chriftian Religion in Republican France, by Legi/lative Autho- 
rity. Inftances are adduced from f{cripture and from hiftory, in which 
this influence has been exerted either for good or for bad purpofes ; 
though unhappily thofe of the lait defcription are moft abundant. It 
is, however, a fact, moft honourable to the fex, that, in the moft 
trying emergencies, and under the moft critical circumflances, they 
have difplayed the greateft portion of perfeverance and fortitude. 

“© Whilft there are multiplied examples of men apoftatizing from 
the faith in the hour of trial ; is it not recorded of women, bySt. Paul, 
that they would not accept deliverance from death ; that, thus bearing the 
moft illuftrious teftimony to the truth of the gofpel, they might both 
obtain a better refurrection themfelves, and win the more converts to 
embrace it.”’ (/7ed. xi. 

From the infancy of the gofpel the preacher direéts his attention 
to thefe its latter days, with a view to afcertain the extent of female 
influence. : 


« And here, theugh we fhall fee, alas! that, through the abounding iniquity, 
the love of many has waxed cold; yet will the friends of religion with gratitude 
confefs, that to FEMALE INFLUENCE are they orineipall indebted for the 
faint glimmering of piety, which yet remains in the world. The prefence 
of a clergyman has, ina great mealure, ceafed to lay any refiraint upon the 
licentiouinefs of converiation, ‘Time was, when even the moti profligate 
concealed his vices, whillt the eye of God’s mintiter was upon him; and 
thus felt himfelf continually checked in his detiruétive career ; and perhaps 
reclaimed from practices, which put him to fuch perpetual fhame. Thole 
days are pait, never to return! But, bletied be God, it is {till confidered 
cowardly to infult a woman, either with indecency or profanenefs ; andthus 
many doubtlefs there are, who, having refused obedience to the word, when 
{poken with authority by us, yet, without the word, have been won by the conver 
sation of WOMEN, when they have beheld their chaste conversation coupled with fear ; 
and have fiood in awe of offending thole, whofe duplealure would poifon 
every enjoyment of life, and whofe injured feelings would roufe a hoi of 
champions to reproach them with a term, which the “ FASHION OF TUE 
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wortb” bas inade mote dilgraceful than any other with which 2 man can 


be branded.” . 


It is truly obferved that female influence is not only exercifed bene- 
ficially in reftraining vice, but alfo, moft effectually, in the promo- 
tion of virtue ;—and the preacher is moft earncft in his exhortations 
to his female auditors to make it their chief ftudy to give it that di- 
rection. One part of his text alluding dire@ly to the drefs of women, 
he expatiates largely and forcibly on that {ubje&. “Fhough we are 
of opinion that he has miftaken the fenfe, or rather, the application, 
of the. word corruptib/e, which the Apoftle does not apply to orna- 
ments which have a tendency to corrupt others, but to thofe which 
are themfelves corruptible, in centradiftinétion to the ornaments of 
the heart—to * the adorning the hidden man of the heart, in that 
which is not corruptible,” that is to the encouragement of thofe reli- 
gious principles and of thofe chriftian virtues, which are incompati- 
ble ;—though we think the reader is, in this point, miftaken ; yet his 
wmiftake does not affect the juftice or cugency of his arguments. 
Indeed, the tendency of the ornaments, deprecated by the Apoftle, 
was moftly, though not neceffari/y, we apprehend, to corrupt others, 
and they might even be confidered as a prima&-facie or prefumptive 
evidence of the corruption of the women who wore them. ‘The 
note on this _paffage we fhall quote, as expreffive of the preacher’s 
object and defign. 7 

« The reafon why the plaiting of the hair, and the wearing of gold, &c. are 
particularly fpecified tp the apofile’s prohibition, is, that they were in thole 
days corr uptible ocmaments; as appears from 1 Tim, ii. 9. where thefe arti- 
cles of drefs are contrafted with modest “affarel, and are forbidden becaufe 
they do not come under that defeription. Clemens of Alexandria more 
fully explains this, by telling us, that they were ro iraspinoy xarAwmoux, the 
ornaments of corrupt women, and fuch as betokened + covap, nat Sevalixes, 
x2i oepodmiroy, their arrogance, fottnels, and lafeiwioulnels. | It is not, there: 
fore, on their own account, that thele ornaments. are condemned by the 
apolile, but on account of the ideas which they conveyed, whereby a caule 
of offence was minifiered to the faithtul,and the enemies of the golpel took 
occasion to blasalcme » and therefore the prohibition is not to be confined within 
its literal terms; but extends to whatever, bya fimilar abufe, thall become 
at any time equally offenfive. And though Alaiting of the hair very accu- 
rately defcribes the prefent mode of dilpoting of that female covering, and 
is as corruptible an ornament in our days as it was in thole of the apofile, 
being but a revival of the heathen fathion expre(sly eenfured in the text; 
yet it is not Awting on, but putting off, of aspare, which is now doing fo 
much injury to the gofpel; which has extinguithed its light in one nation, 
and is daily contraéting the circle of its influence in eur own. My hand 
trembles whilit I copy from Profetlor Robifon an account of that ‘ abomi- 
‘nable faree,” as he calls it, ated in the. church of Notre Dame; where a 
common proflitute was difplayed as an objeét of worthip, and this addrets 
delivered by the high-priett, as he was impiouily called, to the multitude 
aflembled. ‘ We do not,’ faid he, ‘ call you to the worfhip of inanimate 


idols. Behold a mafter-piece of nature!’ (lifting up the veil, which covered - 
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* This focred 


the naked body of the beautiful Mademoiielle Barbier.) 


image ipould inflame all hearts.’ ‘ It did fo,’ ‘ays the hiflorian, ‘ ‘The 
people Senses out, No more altars! No more prictis ! No God but the 
God of Nature!’—P. 252, This needs no comment—oblervation would 


but le‘ien its effec 1—f Ye here we fee the ultimate aim of all the endeavours of 
theie mzprovers of the fex; and in the con plete fucce!s of their devilith 
fchemes, muit acknowledge the fitnets of the means they have chofen for its 
a gh nit, 

‘ 1 cannot, however, conclude this fubje& without earnefily recommend: 
wg to the atientive perulal of thofe of my female readers, who lave already 
made me advances in the new phi! ofophy, (what, perhaps, is more ‘uit d 
to private meditation than to public reheartal,) the woe denounced by Naiah 
againit the daugiiters of Zion, in the fixteenth and eight following veries of 
the third chapter of his prophecy; and I am perjuaded, they will fee, that 
the punihment threaten dis not only a judicial, but, according to the ordi- 
nary courie of God’ s:moral government of his creatures, almoft. the neceffary 
and natural coniequence ol ‘the fin.’ 


We are molt deeply concerned to fay, that the admoritions of Mr. 
Norris, on. the fubject of female drefs, are moft neceffary, Our tair 
countrywomen, regardlefs of their fuperiority over the females of 
mott ether nations, fink themfelves into a fervile race of wretched 
imitators ; adopt with criminal facility the regicidal fafhions of Re- 
publican France ; and fo imperceptibly and undefignedly, promote the 
netarious fchemes of thofe who feek to make them the inftruments 
of the Devil, in deftroying the influence of virtue, and in eflablifhing 
the empire of vice. 

Can they be furprifed, then, if when they thus forget what is due 
to themfelves, men fhould be tempted to forget it alfo;—if when 
they thus ceafe to ap pear refpectable, men fhould ceafe to refpecé& 

them ;—if, in fhort, when they thus aflume the external ornaments 

of corruption, they fhould no longer meet with that attention which 
no embellifhments of body or mind, unaccompanied by decency and 
decorum, in appearance, as well as in reality, can poffibly command. 
Dre/s and maniers have a nearer and more intimate conne@ion with 
each other than fuperficial minds are willing to believe, and the wo- 
man, who violates modefty in her appearance, will not long refpect 
it in her conduét. The inference is not uncharitable; and its 
juftice is but too well eftablithed by the experience of ages. 

The wholefome advice and found doétrine which this Sermon con- 
tains; and the very high importance of the fubje& which it difcuffes, 
entitle it to particular attention; and impel us carneftly to recoim- 
mend it to the ferious perufal of all our female readers. It can 
{carcely fail to inform their minds, to direct their judgment, and to 
confirm their religious principles. 

The notes ave both copious and inftru&tive. Ample juttice is done 
to the female fex ; and the author coincides with Profeffor Robifon, 

in the opinion, that ** affeAion, admiration, filial reverence, are thofe 
fsutiments in which the women far furpals the men; and it is on 
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this account that we find them fo much difpofed to devotion.” In- 
deed, many other virtues and duties might be pointed out, in the 
encouragement and difcharge of which they greatly excel us. Their 
beauty and perfonal accomplifhment, of themfelves, fuffice, too often, 
to win the hearts of men ; what, then, muft be their influence, what 
their afcendancy, when to "thofe fortuitous gifts of nature and of art, 
the fuperior endowments of the mind, and the fuperior qualities of the 
heart, are fuperadded ?—It amounts to a power the moft boundlefs, 
a tyranny the moft abfolute ; on the due exercife of which, much, 
very much, of the temporal and eternal happinefs of man effentially 
depends. 

As women are more exalted in their virtues, fo are they more de- 
praved in their vices than man ; and of this woeful truth many mo- 
dern inftances, in addition to thofe recorded in the fe riptures, and in 
the ancient writers, are adduced in the notes, from Profeffor Robifon’s 
work, and the late fpeech of Mr. Windham. If the plans of the 
Gernian Illuminati fhould prove fuccefsful, the preacher obferves 
that ** a fecond fall of man would be produced. ” And, in anote, he 
adds-— 


« Tam reminded of this moft expreflive phrafe by that confiftent, un- 
daunted, and proto und fiatefman Mr. Windham: and I make this acknow- 
ledgeme nt, not io much to do honour to him, as to avail myfelf of the very 
confiderable acceiion of toree which my words will receive, when backed 
by his authority; tor as nobody ean have had a better opportanity of ac- 
quiring anaccurate knowledge of the confequences, to which our connection 
with Franee would immediately lead, fo ts the re not any man better qualified 
to prognoltieate the effects, which thoie comfequences would ultimately pro- 
duce. * Vhe Y’ ague, with which we are thre ‘atened, lays he, will not be- 
gM, like that ot Hiomer, with mm te rior animals, among dogs and mules; but 
inthe farreit and choiceit part of the creation; with thole whole finenefs of 
texture makes them weak; whofe ful eptibility moti cxpotes them to conta- 
gion; whole natures, being moi! excellent, are, for that reafon, c: apa ible of 
becoming moi? d praved ; who, being formed to promote the happineis of 
the work’, when ¢ framed from that fair ule,’ way prove its bane and de- 
firuciion; retaining, as they will do, much of that empire, which nature in- 
tended for them, over the minds and faculties of the other half of the [pecies. 
The weman tempted me, and I did eat, will be to be faid, I tear, of this fecond 
fall of man, as it was of the firft.’—Speech delivered November 4th, on the 
Report ot an Addrets to the Thron Spproving of the Preliminaries of Peace 
with the Republic of France, p. 62.” 

The female chara@er was denerstty Woldeni 4 in fovereign contempt 
by the heathen world: and it never acquired its due weight and efti- 

mation, until the cftablifhment of Chrittianity, to which it is indebted 
for the confidcration which it now enjoys. This is fully i!luftrated 
in the author’s laft note, the whole of which we fhould extract, did 
not its length forbid it. After quoting Profeffor Robifon on this 
point, the author thews his erudition, by bringing forward the fol- 
lowing corroborating teftimony of ancient writers ; 

- be HHefiod, 
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« Hefiod, the moft ancient of the Greck poets, derives the whole race of 
women f.om that ‘fair milchief,’ which Vulean formed at the command ot 
Jupiter, and which was endowed by Mercury, wath lies, and wheedling 
words, and gui'eful manners ;’ and does not icruple to fay, that though a 
man meets witha virtuous and prudent partner, the evi] cownterbalances the 
good, Epy. xas Hueg. ver. 70, &c. roy. ver. 571, Ne. 

« Simonides has a poem, entitled U:gs Trvasmar, which treats wholly of 
women, ‘ whole ‘ouls he fuppoles formed by the gods out of thofe feeds and 
principles which compo e feveral kinds of animals and elements.’ The 
twine, the fux, the dog, the afs, the cat, and the ape, are the animals from 
which he ielects the ingredients, of which tix different kinds of women were 
compoted. The earth and the tempeit furnithed, according to his hypo- 
theiis, two other tpecies of female fouls; and it is remarkable, that the joli- 
taiy inttance of compliment befiowed by him, in this poem, upon the fex, is 
fuppofing the fouls of one of his ten kinds of womep to have beeu made out 
of the bee, a little infeét remarkable indeed for its indutiry, but an infect fill, 
and therefore conveying but a very mean idea of female excellence.—The 
poem is to be found in Brank’s Analecia, vol. i. p. 124. 

« But, perhaps, the moit decilive teftimony of the degrading notions en- 
tertained by the heathens of the Female Character is that which Mr. Profefler 
Robijfon has produced from the famous fpeech of Mete!llus Numidicus to the 
Roman people, when, as cenlor, he was recommending marriage. For the 
occafion required that he thould extol the Female Character as highly as the 
gene.al opinion would bear; yet 1s this the belt argument he can find ty 
perfuade the people to marry. ; 

« Si fine uxore poilemusy Quirites, effe, omnes ca molefiia careremus. 
Sed quoniam ita natura tradidit, ut nec cum illis commode, nec fine illis 
ullo modo vivi porlet, jaluti perpetue potins guam brevi voluptay contulen- 
dum.* Aul, Gell. Noét. Att. i. 6. 

« Nor was this fentiment peculiar to the Romans, for we meet with it 
more briefly exprefled by Menander, 


“ To yaptiv, ty t55 Tay aAduDsscy exorn, 
Kam pry tT, GAA avayncicy maxoy. | 
“ Menander, p. 250. edit. Clerici.” 
« But it is not only when exprefsly {peaking of the fex, that the heathens 

difeover the low eftimation in which they held it; even when they_are treat- 
ing upon other fubjecis, wherein the human race are in any degtee concerned, 
they cannot help making it appear, that they confider females to be an 
inferior order of beings. And Virgil, who very rarely in exprefs terms favs 
any thing dilrefpectiul of wemen, yet, when deferibitig the Flyfian fields, 
does not make mention of one woman in tat heathen paradife. 





eae ge 


« * If Romans, we conld do without wives, we would all fpare ourfelyes 
that vexation ; but fince fuch is the law of nature, that though comtortle’ 
with them, vet without them life cannot be fupported, we thould rather con- 
fult permanentutility than prejent gratification.” 

sé + Marriage, if any one rightly conuaers iM, ts indee ] an cv) 
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« Their cuftoms, moreover are in clofe conformity with the language 
they hold, and mott decidedly prove, that it was not to vent their fpleen, or 
from a fondneis for raillery, that they indulged themielves in jpeaking {fo 
difrefpectfully of the fex; but that it was a [ettled: principle among them, 
that women were a necellary evil. For it was the national practice of 
Greece, that women fhould bring large portions with them to. their buf- 
bands, ‘ Money,’ fays Bithop Pottcr,* ‘ was the chief tie of their affec- 
tions; and they matched more for the fake of that, than other more com- 
mendable qualities.’ Nay, the moft effential difference, as he reprefents it, 
between a wife and a concubine, confilted in this, that wives had dowries, 
whereas concubines were ufually without. Conformably to this, Medea is 
made by Euripides to complain, that women were the moft milerable of all 
validiedl-chebteota; becaufe lying under a neceility of purchafing their mafters 
at a dear rate.t And, in his Hippolytus, he advances it as a proof how 
great an evil women are, “that their fathers, who begat a educated 
them, adding a dowry, fend them to another houle, that they may be rid of 
an evil.” 


The inftances of abufe heaped upon the fex by ancient writers of 
every denomination might have becn greatly multiplied ; and as the 
fubjeét is curious, we thall avail ourfelves of the indultry of a claffical 
friend, to fill a page or two with quotations relating to it. 








“e Varium & mutabile femper 

Formina. Virg. 
Mobilior ventis, O feemina. Calphurn, 
Sed vobis facile eft verba & componere fraudes : 

Hoc unum didicit feemina femper opus. Propert. 
Ah crudele getus, nec fidum famina nomen! Tibul. 
— Tantuim conitans in levitate fua. Gallus, 

ae TiGoxouey 
Tovxtaac tie uae toa CUNY Ve THT ME, 
Kanes di rairws téxloves ooPutaras. Eurip, 
"AAX’ io piv—ebor icpty wx tow Xxxov 
Yovaixes, Id, 





Xpnv nace AAD Wodey Bpores 
Tlaidus Timealai, Sav O° ex slvag yévos. 


“Ovrw 0" dy ox av ody @ Sewaress xan. | Id, 
Quid pejus mulicre atque audacius ? Plaut, 


Male quod mulier inceperji, nif efficere perpetrat, 

Id illi morbo, id illi fenio eft; ea ili miler miferia ff. 

Si benefacere inceeperit, ejus enim cito odium percipit 
Nimifque pauce funt defe{fa malo que tacere occxeperint, 
Nimi(que pauce efficiunt, fiquid occaperint benefacere. 
Mulieri nimio matefacere melius eft onus, quam bene. Id, 
Siquid faciendum eft mulieri male atque malitiole, 

Ea fibi immortalis memoria eft meminiffe & fempiterna ; 

Sin bene quid aut fideliter faciendum elt, eo deveniunt, 


the re _ 





* Grecian Antiquit. book iv. chap. xi. p, 276. 
t Medea, ver. 230, $ Hippolytus, yer. 645. 
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Obliviole extemplo utt fiant, meminitte neqreunt, Id. 
————— Noiti mores muliefum: 
Dum moliuntur, dum comamitar, annus ell, 
—— Novi ingeninm mualicrum; 
Nolunt, ubt velis; ubi nolis, cupiunt ultro. Id. 
Heu! facul clt homini inventu bona feminanufguam, — Luci. 
Mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 
In vento & rapida feribere oportet aqua. Catul. 
Sed dux malorum famina, & tcelerum artifex, 
Obfedit animes, cujus incefte flupris 
‘Fumant.tot urbes, bella tot gentes gerunt, 
Et veria ab imo regna tot populos premunt. Senec. Trag, 
In eodem omnes mihi videntuy ludo docie ad nialitiam. 
52 ‘TPerent, 
Petronius introduces his well known {tory of the Ephefian Matron 
with this obfervation: Nullam effle. foeminam tam pudicam, quz non 
peregrina libidine ufque ad furorem averteretur, | . 
The following verfes are attributed to QO. Cicero, 


Terent. 





Crede ratem ventis, animum ne crede pucellis ; 
Namque eft faeminea tutior unda fide. 

Foemina nulla bona eli; & fi bona contigit ulla, 
Neicio quo fato res mala ta¢ta bona eit, 


"Os QB yuveixd lao Se, wierd’ Cyt Pernznes. Hefod. 
"Onx issy BTE. TUX’, UTE KENALTA, 
, :. ae a a « 6 
"Orr aArdo dvsQuraxtoy boty w5 yin. Alexis. 


The following fentence is quoted from a fuppofed ovation df 


Demotthenes, in Athenxusy hb. xi. p. §75. edit. 159%. 


Tag py Elatexs nooins ‘Bexax syd, tac be Madarunxs Thxrraxuxe, tae os 
yv ainas Tlziderossc%a ; Yurti@ry KAi Ta bOay Puraxvy Tirny exes. 


Hermippus tells us that it was cuftomary among the Lacedamo- 
nians to lock up the unmarried youths of both fexes in a dark 
apartment when each man was obliged to take for his wife the 
firft womun he Jaid his hand upon y “© sxacns ns emrAaBoilo taulay anne.” 

Eubulus fays a man may be excufed for marrying once, but “ xzxws 
arcdsile”’ may he come to a bad end, if he venture on it a fecond time. 
Caicinus fays, you need not abufe her; “tis enough to call her a 
woman. 

Menander fpeaks more irreverently {till of woman. 

«QD; es’cerialey n yorrunes Geos. P, 232. 
Again— 
Ome yuvasnes tios, art exes xxxx. Idem, 
Q Zev, or On msBdnrw arbewmn: xxw0r, 
Tovecsexs tis Poo Tass xxloxsca; 
Es yxe Becleoy nOeres omtsex, 12105 
Ovx ix yuramdy xen waercxobe eB 
Evripidis Hippolytus. 1. 621, 
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Lodm Me poe’ pn ye & yipis Sopaess 
Ein Pewsrx @WAlov, 7 yuri inn Ken. Ibid. |. O45, 
partar Ov wel’ iumranchacouce 
Tuvasxxs 
As yx@ 8) Gwe tics eaKEZ KURZ Ibid. 1. 669. 
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The ancients appear to have been much more fparing of their 
panegyrics of the fex ; and {carcely one of them can be found, who 
placed a proper value on them. Plato feems to have approached 
nearer to the Chriftian idea of woman than any of the heathen w riters : 
Raley usr wilexes [orn ewiindtiptlay wile Guow, watler dayne em wars de acdre- 
rer fur» Andoor. 
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The commendations of other writers who notice the fex are fcarcely 
worthy of notice. 


Tape iov aeirns Ess yevatx yum. Eurip. 
x Kado Suro wituney by Bin yU'Ne Menand. 

» 4 \ \ ’ , > * > ‘ 
Tum o XEnsn RNOLD E> Obnb xe, Id. 


Simonides, who {peaks in fo degrading a manner of fome females, 
feems to have entertained a very high opinion of others. Among 
his fragments we meet with the following: 


sy \ ~ 2 » se 
Fevatyas woe: ENA ane AnigeTxs 
> “ ~ ” ®. , ~ 
EyAng @jasiior, &G6 Ciryioy KZKNS. 


+ Menander admits, that even a faulty wife is not without her ufcs 
and conveniences. 


. Tom werutn) ns is’ ax Anpoy 1 20° cm 
nm Toy ofa 3’ ais Berar aw iver 24 
AyaSsy am @uTys. waiors* erat ets vores 
Th iyovrx TXLUTM: iSegameur: ‘y eTesrws” 
"Atoysvrs Un Wega passer, CT Se Gite TE 
"EXads, Eger ebay ObMabar. 


The author concludes his notes with the follow ing handfome ac- 
kKnowledgment for the advantage which he has deriv ed from the maf- 


terly prodnétions of Meilrs. Robifon and Windham. 


* And now having made fuch free ule of the liberty fo kindly granted 

me by the Profetlor, | cannot abruptly take my leave of his valuable work, 

: without acknowledging my obligations for the ailiiiance it has afforded 
me. Indeed I thould net have ventured to difcourfe on iuch a {ubject, 
much lels to have obtruded it on the world, could [ not have produced, in 
fwpport of the jeafonablene!s of the diteuflion, fuch authorities as Profeiior 
Robifon and Mr. Windham. Their names will jutiify me to the wileand 
virtuous, for having added the folemnity of the pulpit to that warning 
which tacy, with fo much more ability, have addretled to their country 
from the prefs and from the fenate. “The apprehenfions they have ex- 
preiied will fatisfy every difcerning mind, that mine are not the gloomy 
foreboding of a ditiempe red imagination, but foundediin turk and. saber nets 3 
znd Wf bincur what I have bacosuiled myiclf to expec, the abule of tk at 
‘nefarious gang,’ whole defigus 1 have been labouring to difappoint, and 
perhaps 
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perhaps the ill will of fome of the deluded objects of their treachery, 
whom [ have been endeavouring to undeceive ; it will be my contolation 
—it wili be my pride and glory, that | thall thereby be numbered with 
thole, who mutt retlect honour upon any one who ts included in the fame 
popular anathema with themielves. 

“ Ido not arrogate to inyfelf the praife of originality ; and any one who 
perufes the extracts from Profetlor Robi‘on’s work, felected tor the purpole 
of fubliantiating the feveral potitions, will fee to whom I am indebted for 
many of the materials which form the batis of my difcourfe. The height of 
my ambition was to do the work of an evangelist—to exanine, by the light of 
revelation, the Profefior’s reafonings on the Influence of the Female Cha- 
racter—and, fhould feripture furnt!h any thing corroborative of his highly 
intereiting {peculations, to enforce them by its awful fanction. JT look back 
upon mv refearches with pleafure, and with gratitude. ty labour has not 
been in vain in the Lord; for wonderful indeed is the harmony, which appears 
between what he has advanced and what the in!pired penmen have recorded 
for our admonition; and I cannot fupprets the hope, that the fetting forte 
this harmony may be a means of arrefting the attention of the female mem- 
bers of the community to his affeGionate admonition to them. Thus fhall 
{ in fome mealure repay him, and in a manner I am fure the mott accept- 
able to himtelf, for the benefits I have derived from his labours; and thus 
exerting myiclfin my proper {phere, to avert the impending fiorm which 
menaces alike the religion and the civil eftablifhment of my country, I hall 
enjoy the comfortable aflurance, that Iam at once fulfilling the duties ofa 
good fubject to my king, and of a faithful fervant to my God.” 
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Mufgrave’s Hiflory of the Irifh Rebellion, 
(Concluded from Pp. 50.) 


A® it is the part of an upright and confcientious king’s counfel 
\ to corroborate public accufation with fuitable evidence, we 
fhali find Sir Richard Mufgrave fully obferving this rule. We have 
at length got through the great body of his Memoirs of the Irifh Re- 
bellion. It has, proved a difficult and melancholy inquiry, and 
which, for the audacity of the offenders, and the perpetration of fin- 
cularly great and heinous ¢rimes is only to be exceeded by the French 
Revolution. If not the twin-brother, it may be called the firlt-born 
hard. featured offspring, with the mark of Cain upon it, of that mo 
wicked, rebellious, and blood-itained confederacy. 

There appears, indeed, fuch a fair face of truth and unbiafled con- 
fiftency through the whole narrative, that a few proofs from the tefti- 
mony adduced in the Appendix, will be fufficient to fatisfy the reader 
that Sir Richard had “ too, too folid’”’ ground to go upon in perpe- 
tuating the memoirs of fuch fhamelefs difaffeétion to eftablifhed 
govers ment; fuch deeds of horror! 

As the name of Jamcs Napper Tandy engroffed, at one time, fo 
much of public notice, and he has not hitherto been mentioned in 
our extracts and remarks, we fhall begin with a part of a mock ftate- 
. | paper, 
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paper, figned, as fecretary, by that grey-headed enemy to his coun- 
try’s peace and welfare. 

V.14. ‘* We have no national government, we are ruled by 
Englishmen, whole object ts the intereft of another counuy, whot{e 
initrument is corruption, Such an extenfive power can be refiited 
with eflect (olely by unanimity, decifion, and fpirit in the people. 

P,. 28. Pare of Mr. Graitan’s anfwer to the Roman Catholics.— 
This man, with an ungovernable fpirit of oppofition to every thing 
that was modérate and cc nciljatory, and, unfortunately for his 
country’s peace, gifted with a pernicious talent of haranguing a mif- 
chievous populace, thus avows ‘his political fentiments: * Let me 
adviie you by no means to poftpone the confideration of your fortuncs 
till atter the war: rather Jet Britain receive the benefit of your zeal 
during the exigency that demands it; and you yourlelves, while you 
are fighting to preferve the blefjing of a conftitution, have really and bana 
fede thefe bleilings. My with is, that you fhould be free Now; 
there is no other policy which is not low and little: dt us at once in- 
ftantly embrace, and greatly emancipate.” ‘There is the popith fraternal 
hug tor ye, and the dagver beneath the patr tot’s cloak. 

- 143. ‘The following letter will excite compaffion for the ¢e- 
Juded Writer of it, and at the fame time ought to opcrate as a warning 
to others: 

“ Dear Sir,---1 received your letter, but what to do for you I know not, 
7 with from my heart to protect all property; 1] can icaree!y protect mytelf; 
“and, indeed, my fituation ts much to be pitied, and diff elling to myfelf. 
i took my prefent fituation in hopes of doing good, and preve ntti mil- 
chief. My trult is in Prov ser I acte d aiways an honett difinterelted 
part, and bad my advice been en. by thoiec im power, the pret fent mif- 
«hie! would never have aren Vo deat ilois imagined ¢ very leader in the 
sebellion!) If I can return to a private itation again, I will immediately. 
God knows where this buiinefs will end; but, end how it will, the good 
men of both parties will be inevitably ruined, 

“ Tam, &c. 
To Francis Glascatt, Esq.” (Signed) “« B.B. Harvey.” 


As government had been reckoned fevere in marking what had 
been done amifs, ** the reader (fays our author) may form fome idea 
of the clemency of government, aad alfo of the gencral officers act- 
ing under it, trom the following. proclamation publifhed a few days 
after the rebels at Wexford had perpetrated great barbarities.” 


P.461. “ Proclamation by Lieut. Genéral Lake, Commander of His 

poayeny” $s forces inv lreland, 
* Jo prevent the further effution of blood, the fatal efleGs of depopu- 
‘lation, and the total deitruction of property: in this. once happy country, 
the General wihes to hold out to theJaft moment in his power Je means 
of forgivenels, and of returning happinefs, to the unfortunate multitude, 
who,, trom ignorance, and the perfuation of interetied, wicked, and de- 
figning men, have been feduced from their allegiance, to rife in arms and 
rebel in again’ their fovereign and the laws of their country, and to com- 
° mit 
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mit ns of cruelty, murder, and depredation, that weuld difgrace the 
moit avage nations. The General hereiyy promiies to all deluded perons, 
who have yielded to the threats or per, ualion of the infamous promoters of 
rebellion, that, if they will immediately abandon their wicked courie, and 
return, as peaceable and goud fubjects, to their refpective homes and 
occupations, their perions and property fhail remam unmoleiied, and in 
perfect fecurity from injury,” &c. 


The next paper we notice is of a very different complexion and 
tendency from the former one, and is the introduction to ** the Cate- 
chifm of the United Irifamen,” 


P.166.. * I believe in the Intsn Unron; in the fopreme majetty of 
the people; in the equality of man; in the lawfulnets of infurrection; and 
of refifiance to oppreifion. I believe in a revolution founded on the rights 
of man, iv the natural and impreferiptible right of ail the Inith citizens to 
all the land. [ believe our prefent conneétion with England mutt be {peedily 
diffolved. I believe that TREAsoN ts the crime of betraying the people, 
} believe religious diitinctions are only protected by tyrants. I believe 
applying the lands of the church to relieve old age, to give education and 
protection to irifancy, will be more acceptable to an united people than 
uiaintaining lazy hypocrites and ravenous tythe gatherers.” . 


Here follows a-{pecimen of the papers diftributed among the inha- 
bitants of Rutland, by Napper Tandy, on his landing there. 


P, 169. “ Lisrerty or Deatru. 

“ Northern Army of Avengers. TTead Quarters. 
“ first Year of trish Liberty. 
« Unitep IRISHMEN, 

« The foldiers of the Great Nation have landed on your coaft, well 
fapplied with arms and ammunition of all kinds. ‘They cemeto: break 
your fetters, and reftore you to the bleflings of liberty. James Napper 
‘Tandy is at their head: he has {worn to lead them on to victory, or dic 
‘fo arms, freemen, to arms. The trumpet calls; let not your friends be 
butchered unafhified ; if they are doomed to fall in this molt glorious ttruge 
yle, let their death be ufefui to your caufe, and their bodies ferve as foot 
fieps to the temple of Irith liberty.” 


As there can be no doubt whatever, if thefe Memoirs are to be 
credited, but that the deep defigning machinations of popery not 
merely prepared the way, but kept clofe by the rebellion in every part 
of the infatuated country where it raged; and as our author has no 
{cruple in charging the Catholic Bifhop of Waterford and Lifmore, 
as fomenting that dreadful and defolating mifchief, by means of his 
paftoral letter to his clergy, in the year 1797, we fhall of courfe 
here take fome notice of it. 


«“ This inflammatory production (obferves Sir Richard) entitled a pat- 
toral letter, was publiihed at the Spring ailizes of Waterford, when the 
baneful doétrines of the United Irifhmen were {preading fat in that 
county. A few days after its publication Doctor Hufley made a vifitation 
through his diocefe, and immediately after the popifh multitude begaz to 
commit robbery and aflailination,” which appears in Appendix XI, 1 
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’ The letter here referred to is too long for republication here, but, 
in order to juftify the opinion juft given of it, we fhal)- notice fuch 
paflages as drew from our author {trongly marked reftections: 
*¢ ‘When a moral earthquake fhakes all Europe ({ays the Doétor) I 
felt no fmall affiGtion and alarm, upon recciving the fuperior com- 
mand of the head of the church to provide,” &c. Upon this it is 
obferved, and what, perhaps, is not generally known, that Ireland 
is the only country in Europe, in which the pope claims and exer- 
cifes the exclufive inveftiture of bifhopricks. 


“« It was a great confolation to me to be allured, that their exertions 
fof the clergy) were confiantly employed to keep the laity within the 
bounds of religion, morality, and decorum.” 

1. Reflection in-a note. ‘ The Doctor could not but have known at 
that time, that the popith clergy had engaged in the fervice of the United 
Irifhmen; and that they were secretly fr omoting those outrages which broke out 
foon after in every part of Muntter.’ 

Again. * If they (the poor) had aéied otherwife, and conformed to the 
errors of the nation.” 

2. Reflection. « How infolent! to call the national religion the errors 
of the nation; which, in any other country would have been confidered, 
and punifhed, as a crime.’ 

« And imitated (the Do@or goes on) the conduét of the rich, who not 
only thut their doors againft you, but not unfrequently hunted you like 
wild beatts.” 

3. Refleélion. * A moft infamous falfehood, fabricated to excite the 
fanatical hatred of the prietis and their flock againit the Protefiant fiate, 
and the members of the Eftablithed Church; whom he afterwards fiig- 
matizes as te enemtes of the holy faith? 

** Remonfirate with any parent (continues he) who will be fo criminal 
as to expofe his offspring to thole (Protettant) places of education, where 
his religious faith, or morals, are likely to be perverted.” 

4. Reflection. « Previous to the publication of this, many popith chik 
dren attended the free {chool at Watertord, but as foon as it appeared, 
they were withdrawn; and it occafioned a coolnets and difunion between 
the Proteflants and Papilis of Waterford, between whom a friendly and 


focial intercourle had unremittingly iubfifted. Such is the liberality of 


Father Hutley !’ 

«© The many compulfory means (farther afferts the Door) lately em- 
ployed (and feveral infiances of them within this very diocefe not many 
days fince) to drive the Catholic military to Protefiant places of worthip, 
alarmed the true friends to the king and his fervice.” 

5. Refledion. ‘ This was a grols falfehood, calculated to inflame the 
Popith military againfi their officers, The officer commanding at Water- 
ford, wrote a note io Dr. Hufiey, to give ove infiance of the kind, but he 
never anfwered it; and the.tranfaction was publithed in the public prints.’ 

Such unwarrantable fieps (he argues) could not make protelytes of the 
Catholic military, might Jacobinize them upon the Frenely feale > and, 

rhaps, in the hour of danger, induce them to forget their duty and their 
fovaley, in order to be revenged of their pertecutors.” : 

G. Refleétion. * In developing the mytteries of the confpiracy, it ap- 
peared, 
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peared, that fuch of the Popith militia and yeomanry as had been feduced, 
were to have murdered their officers in action? 

« Oh, how different (exclaims the Do@or) are the principles of aCa- 
tholic foldier, educated in the belief, and living in the fuil exercife of, his 
religion.” 

« Witnefs (exelaims alfo our author) the atchievements of the fafpicious 
heroes at Vinegar Hill, Tullabogue, Gorey, and Wexford Bridge !!!” 

« That, however, a Junro (our laft quotation -from this artful and in- 
flammatory letter) for their own interefted or other finifler views, ma 
raile mobs to try to throw obftacles againfi the repeal of them (the reli- 
gious penalties) may be expected, yet all their efforts matt be ulelels, the 
vailt rock is already detached trom the mountain’s brow, and whoever op- 
poles its defcent and removal, mult be cruthed by his own rath endea- 
yours.” 

Concluding reflection. ‘ According to this produ&ion, if the king, or 
any member of the lords or commons, or even the whole of them, theuld 
oppo e the repeal of the few reftri@live laws which remained, they would 
be murdered by the banditu, who were at that time committing robbery 
and ajlatlination.’ 


Sir Richard’s ** obfervatians on whipping and free quarter” which 
follow next (p. 178.) prove the feverity of the former. to have been 
expedient, falutary, and, in the end, merciful, His words are: 

« The evidence extorted from the perton whipped, never was ufed to 
convict any perfon, and was employed for no other purpote but to difcover 
concealed arms, and to defeat the deleterious {chemes of the traitors. I¢ 
has been univerfally allowed, that the military feverities practifed in the 
county of Kildare, oecafioned a premature explotion of the plot, which 
the directory intendéd to have deferred till the French effected a landing ; 
and one of them, Mr. Emmett, declared in his evidence upon oath before 
the Seerci Committee of the Lords, that but for the falutary eflvéts of thofe 
military feverities, there would have been a very general and fornridable 
infurrection in-every part of the country. The county ef Wexford might 
have been faved, Hf at had been retorted to there.” 


Farther “ obfervations on the improvement of Ireland” are added 
p. 81. After defcribing and lamenting the bigotted and deluded 
condition of the lower clafles of the people, Sir Richard thus ad- 
drefles the reader : 


« Alarmed at this woeful ftate of fociety in Ireland, you will naturally 
afk, Is there no remerly for it? I fay there isa moft effectual one, which 
may be carried into practice without pains or penalties, and with very 
little additional expence; and that is, by converting the bulk of the people 
to the Protetiant religion. The moit likely way of introducing it is, b 
the Charter Schools. This very wife inititution was firft ¢Rablilned in the 
year 1733: the objeét of it is, to initruct the children of Papilis in the 
Knglith tongue, the principles of the cfiablithed Religion, and to train 
them up in the practice of indufiry and labour. ‘Thirty-feven ichools have 
been erected in different parts, capable of containing 1775 children, whe 
are fed, clothed, and educated in them. They are, in iact, orphan houfes, 
and ferve the moft exalted purpofes of charity, in refcuing the children of 
the 
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the lower claffes of people from extreme poverty, from idlene’s, from vice, 
from fuperftition, from trealon, and often trom luffering an ignominious 
death. The tecret euemies of this imilitution, in order to make it odious, 
have, alerted in many parts of England, where it is believed, that the 
children who are put into the tchools are taken from their parents by torce; 
an allertion as falle as itis iniquitous; for no children are ever admitted 
into them but fuch as are off@:ed voluntari! y by their parents; and, trom 
the numbers who folicit admiilion into. them there is not a doubt but that 
the {chools yvould be contiantly full, even if they were twice as large as 
they dre at prefent: an unqueftionable proot that the bletings of the 
Reformation might be extentively and ipeedily diffufed through the king. 
dom of Ireland by their wile infiitution.’ 


The following paflage from p. 197, we find ourfelves obliged, but 
are extremely forry to be called upon, to notice, 


« Three Proteftant, churches in the city of Dublin have been in fuch a 
ruinous condition for fome years pait, that divine fervice has not been 
celebrated in them; in conlequence ot which, it.is faid, thal many of the 
lower clafs of Protettants, retidcnt in the pariflies belonging to them, have 
gone to mals. “The parish church of St. Nicholas without, has been, in 
ruins above twenty years; St. Michael's, nineteen; aud that of St. An- 
drew’s, which was the chapel of the houfe of commons, and is in one of 
the moft populous pariihes in Dubhn, has not had divine fervice in it 
thele eight years.” 

If Sir Richard: Mufgrave’s pofition refpeCting the importance of 
extending the Proteftant faith in Ircland be _jutt (and we fee no caufe 
to difpute it), what can be faid of fuch a piece of negie&, as he has 
here deferibed, and that too fo near the very feat of Government ! 

This laborious, well digefted, and powerful, work ends with a 

juftification by the author of it, himfelf, of his motives for publifh- 
ing it, and which do him honour as a true lover of his country, and 
a warm friend to the rights of humanity. He has, it feems, been 
animadverted upon, on the pretence that * it would revive the ani- 
molities, which -have .diftracted the country :” and he appeals to the 
Reports of the Secret Committees, to prove ** that the feeds of rebel- 
lion ftill exift, and that.outrages have never cealed to he committed 
ever fince the rebellion was faid to be put down;, that a fyftem of 
terror is {till maintained in varioys, parts: of the country, by the 
means of the committees of aflafination, who fit canftantly, and de- 
liberately condemn, and procure to be murdered, fuch perfons as are 
diftinguifhed fox their loyalty,” It appears alfo, that this dreadful 
fyftem is under the guidance of a directory fitting in Dublin. 

Upon taking a collective view ofthis preat, and as far as hitherto 
has appeared to the contrary, authentic work, we are led to offer the 
few following general obfervetions!—that whatever might have been 
the realfentiments, and, however feir the outward conduct, of the 
higher orders among the Roman Catholics, during that tremendous 
rebeHion, here recorded, the eritire afcendancy of the Romihh priefts 
over the minds of their flocks is equally formidable and, beyond dif- 
putes 
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rute, and proves, throughout this hiftory, that the fubverfion of 
eftablifhed law and order was only a fecondary object, the extermi- 
nation of every Proteftant, as fuch, being the firit; and, to judge 
from fome fubfequent enormities, we are apprehenfive that, although 
the power is checked, the evil remains. On this ground, the Pro- 
teftants of Ireland in particular fhould look upon every fufpenfion of 
hoftilities againft them, as a deceitful calm, and double their watch, 

That the building of towns and villages for Proteftant fettlers alone, 
as our author propofes, with fuch bigotted enemies near them, 
would not anfwer his benevolent purpofe, but rather, like the tribes 
we read of in fome uncivilized countries abroad, really ** perpetuate 
animofities’” and jealoufies; and fubject their new neighbours to 
mifchievous, perhaps deltructive, inroads, if acceffion of ftrength 
enabled them, or a promiling opporiunity invited ;—and that the 
national fupport recommended to be given to Proteftant Charter 
Schools, might do much more towards a general reformation, both 
in religion and morals, than the other plan juft noticed, and to give 
which, this new and inviting wera of affairs, by the union, affords 
additional motives, we ftrongly incline to believe. 

The Jeaft portion of praife even Sir Richard Mufgrave’s adver- 
faries cannot fail to allow him (and he deferves the greateft, for 
his patient {pirit of inquiry, intrepid zeal, and beneficial propofals) 
is, that his ** Memoirs” have humanely creéted a beacon, to warn 
future adventurers of the fatal rocks and fhoals upon which fo many 
of his mifguided and intemperate countrymen, who ought to have 
known better, have been fhip-wrecked and perifhed. 

This melancholy reflection leads us to conclude with a hope, that 
thofe who have not only furvived the like difgraceful cataftrophe, 
but have fo lately experienced the great clemency of that very govern- 
ment which they rafhly fought to overturn, will make a wife ule of 
their good fortune ; preferve a deep and lively fenfe of their privi- 
leges and happinets, under fo equal and mild an adminiftration of 
public affairs; and, by obferving the well-marked line between au- 
thority and fubmiffion, fhew their re/ped? to that power, in future, 
which has fo generoufly {pared them, 
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Part of a Letter to a noble Earl; containing avery foort Comment on the 
Doétrines and Faéts of Sir Richard ‘Mujgrave’s Quarto; and Vindi- 
cation of the Yeomanry and Catholics o the City of Cork. By Tho- 
mas Townfend, Efg. Barrifter at Law, and a Member of the 
Irifh Parliament. 8vo. Pr. 43. Collins and Booker, London. 


1801, 


E notice this article here, not for.its importance (for it has 
none), but purely to keep the fubject together. This is 2 
Very impetuous attack upon the retpeCtable work immediately pre 
ceding, but it invalidates no fact, proves nothing; bounces and ex- 
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pires in harmlefs fmoke. We by no means agrce with this writer, 
that the Quarto he fo wittily returns to the charge of, is any thin 
‘‘like miferable uff,” (though, as we have obferved, the ftyle of it 
might have been more correct) but let any reafonable reader declare, 
if he ever faw more fu/?ian in the fame fhort compafs than in this ill 
Suited harangue. 





Claims of Literature: the Origin, Motives, Objed&s, and Tr anfaétions, 
of the Society far the Efiablifoment of a Literary Fund, 8vo. Pp, 
286. 7s. 6d. Miller. 1802. 


} bee the fecond volume of our work (p. 100) we gave fome account 
of this fociety, and adverted briefly to its origin, progrefs, and fuc. 
cefs, obferving that, in its prefent ftate, and with the objects which 
its moft worthy members afligned to it, it appeared to us to be deferv- 
ing of general encouragement. ‘The Public, however, have now a 
fair opportunity afforded them for eftimating thofe objects as defined 
by the original founder of the fociety, acknowledged to be the Rev, 
David Williams. It was firft intended that the publication “before 
us fhould have been the joint produétion of Mr. Williams, Mr, 
Reeves, and Mr. Bofcawen ; but it appears, from the refolutions of a 
Special Committee, prefixed to the volume, that Mr. Reeves declined 
the undertaking, and ‘* fuggefted that the account of the inftitution 
ought to be referred folely to the pen of its founder;”—a fuggeftion 
which the Committee adopted; and Mr. Bofcawen’s obfervations, by 
no means calculated to amalgamate with thofe of Mr. Williams, had, 
very properly, a diftinct place affigned to them, and immediately pre- 
cede the poems. 

Mr. W. firft ftates the obje€lions which were urged againft the 
eftablifhment of fuch a fociety, at its origin ;—it was afked, what was 
meant by LirerRATURE as the obje& of a Charitable Fund ?— it was 
obferved that the benefits of Literature outweigh its evils ; it was con- 
tended that the fociety indire€tly cenfured the government of the 
country, though that government had liberally founded f{chools and 
univertities, and fupported learned and opulent eftablifhments ;—and 
it was finally recommended to leave literary claimants to the difcre- 
tion and patronage of the government, nobility, and opulent gentry. 
Thefe obje&tions are ftated, by Mr. W. to have formed important 
obftacles to the progrefs of the undertaking ; and he accordingly un- 
dertakes to confute them. In this attempt, however, he is far from 
fuccefsful, and, as we fhould have expeéted from fuch a writer, he 
exaggerates the importance of the literary character (confidered in the 
abftraét) beyond all bounds; is extremely inaccurate in his definition 


of it, omits objects of the firft importance in the difcuffion of the | 


fubje&, and advances pofitions to the juftice of which few, very few, 
it is conceived, will be found to affent. Thus Genius, which the 


author takes no pains to define, is boldly aflerted to be ** rhe frff 4 
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gll human diftincitons,” and to “take place even of VIRTUE, the im- 
preflions of which are generally limited to a family or a country ;— 
the ideas of genius, in moral as in mechanic difcoveries, become in- 
ftantaneoufly the benefactors of mankind.” This perfonification of 
ideas iff order to render them wnrverfal philanthropifis and benefadtors, 
js more eccentric than intelligible. As to the affertion itfelf, that 
genius takes, place of virtue, it is both falfe and dangerous. Genius 
accompanied: by virtue is certainly entitled to precedence over virtue 
unaccompanied by genius; but genius without virtue muft be placed, 
by every rational and well-formed mind, infinitely below virtue with- 
out genius. 

We are, certainly, by no means difpofed to under-rate the Literary 
Character, nor yet to adopt the fentiment of a French writer who 
obferved—‘* a voir les abus de |’Imprimerie, qui ne mettroit volon- 
tiers en probleme fi fon invention n’eft pas plus nuifible qu’utile ?” 
but we fhall ever contend, that genius and Jiterary talents are only 
entitled to refpect and diitinétion, when they are virtuoufly direéted 
and ufefully applied to the inculcation and improvement of religious 
and meral principle ; to the correction and refinement of tafte and 
manners ; or to the melioration of the comforts and happinefs of 
mankind,. -Voltarre had, unqueftionably, more Genius than Fenelon; 
but while we refpect the author of Te/emachus, we execrate the writer 
of the Pucellz ; and who will be fo bafe as to regard, with the fame 
fentiments, a Cumberland and a W¥olcot ? But Mr. W. is extremely 
fanguine in his expectations from the exertions of GENIUS. 

*« In the conftruction of governments, genius has been contracted 
and fuperceded by force ; and its only fuccefsful competitor is M111- 
TARY Power. It mult, however, ultimately eftablifh the legifla- 
tions of mankind. It may be long employed in diffipating prelimi- 
nary vifions ; but all the poflible errors and all the miferies of abor- 
tive efforts, will be improved ultimately by genius to all poffible 
good,”’ 

Should ever man arrive at this ftate of ‘¢ all poflible good,” its at- 
tainment will be imputable, we fulpeét, toa very different agent from 
Genius ! but all this favours ftrongly of the loofe declamation of the 
German fchool, by which, indeed, the greater part of this article is 
firongly marked. 

Mr. W. openly affumes as a faét, that the poffeffion of genius or 
literary talent is deemed, by the government of the country, a dif- 
qualification for ** a motive of exclufion from, all offices and employ- 
ments ;’’ and this he confiders as a {trong “¢ fymptom of barbari{m.”’ 

But the affumption is at variance with the faét, for, to look no fur- 
ther than to the members of this fociety, we find, among its moft 
efficient officers, three Gentlemen fo pe ee who actually pof- 
fefs offices under Government ; offices, which, as might be expected 
from their abilities, and ftill more from their principles, they fill with 
i credit to themfelves and advantage to their country ;—we mean 
Melfis, Reeves, Pye, and Bofcawen. On this‘head of his difcuffion, 
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the author’s ufual fagacity appears to have forfaken him, when hg 
obferved—** When Rome became miftrefs of the world, the was 
obliged to afford protection to all its literary talents, to give colour 
to her pretenfions, and to fupport her power.” This argument might 
be ufed with great propriety to the Confular Government of France, 
but furely is not applicable to the lawful government of thefe realms, 
We mutt remark alfo that it is grofsly mifplaced, in a chapter "da 
the §* Utility of Literature ;” and ought to have been transterfed to 
the fubfequent fetion, devoted to the “ Evils and Miferies of Lite. 
rature.”’ 

This feétion contains one falutary obfervation on the Prefs.— 
«« Not being immediately bound to the Moon, I will not feduce the 
reader at t.is time into a difcuffion of the philofophical fyftem, in 
which gen.us is the fovereign, learning the tood, arid property the 
cement of fociety. But I mutt ferioufly affirm that Government to 
be unfkilful or negligent, which does not particularly attend to the 
mof: powerful inftrument, in the formation and dire@tion of public 
opinion.” We fully concur with Mr. W. in this fentiment ; though 


we are at a lofs to reconcile it, with a remark, introduced foon after, § 


that a want of difcrimination ‘ has left marks of defpotifm on the 
Jaws of this country, equitable and liberal a8 they are, compared with 
thofe of other nations, which even judges who had cultivated a tafte 
for letters have feared to foften by lenity.”” If Mr. W. had con- 
defcended to fpecify thefe marks, and to thew in what other nations 
the freedom of the prefs is more tolerated by law than it is in Great 
Britain, we might have been enabled to eftimate the jultice of his 
comparifon, and the force of his affertion. At prefent the remark 
appears to us to be wholly deltitute of foundation. ‘* Government, we 
are told, always FEAR what they do not underftand ; and, by jealoufy 
mifplaced, render pernicious thofe talents which might be of the 
highefl fervice to them.”  Falents thus oppreffed and. denied the 
rights of indemnification, have fometimes recourfe to saTiRF and 
LiBEL, and are jutily dreaded ;—but who are the real_auTHORS of 
thofe libels? Thofe, furcly, who commit the injury, not thofe who 
refent it.” i.e, the Government. Again—“ The union of malig- 
nity to real talents, a rare phenomenon! is owing to negligence of 
injury.” Thefe and other obfervations of a fimilar nature, are in- 
tended to prove ‘* that the evils of literature generally fpring trom 
negligence and injuftice towards men of letters.’’ ** The confequences 
have been, throughout Europe, an inveterate warfare between litera 
ture and governments, WHICH NEVER CAN BE TERMINATED, but 
by the arbitrations of equity and juftice. No bulwarks of reftraint, 
no modes of punifhment, can long thelter any fociety which is infen- 
fible of the dangers of irritating into defpair the noble{t and molt power- 
ful minds.” This is a {pecies of threat not very well calculated to pro- 


mote the objet which the writer has evidently in view. But in noticing 
the warfare between literature and governments, he forgets the equally 


inveterate warfare which literary men have in all ages waged with each 
‘ other, 
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other, and which clearly proves, that other motives than a fenfe of 
negligence and injullice, {way their minds, and re, vulate their con- 
du&. ‘* Dans tous les ages, chez toutes les n ations ot les fciences 
et les arts ont fleuri, l’efprit de jaloufie et de divifion les a toujours 
accompagnés. II les fuivit de fa Gréce en Italie. Quelle honte 
pour I’humanite que cette efp’ce de maladie régne principalement 
dans les fiecles ou brillent les grands talens, et que le ndtre, qu’on 
dit tre celui de la phicfophic, n’en foit pas meme exempt.” Four 
volumes of thefe quarrels, between men of letters, were colleed 
about forty years ago, and the collection might eafily be {welled toa 
much great r bulk. 

We had felected fome other paffages for animadverfion, but we 
have already faid enough to convey an adequate idea of the general 
fcope and tendency ot Mr. W.’s arguments. We never wi ‘fh to fee 
literary men confidered as a feparate clafs, diftinét from the other 
members of fociety ; {flill lefs do we wifh to witnefs a Government 

chiefly compofed ot fuch characters ;—the experiment has been tried 


ona large fcale in another country ; and we are not enamoured of 


the refult. On the other hand, we moft earneftly with to fee genius 
and talents refpected and patronized, in proportion to the beneficial 
tendency, and v rtuous direction, of their efforts. Mr. W.’s ** claims 
of literature’ are not, in our opinion, calculated to render any fer- 
vice to the fociety ; or to weaken any of the objections w hich have 
occafionally been urged againft it; and, as they contain much ob- 
jectionable matter, it w ould have been an aét of wifdom and of po- 
licy i in the Committee, wholly to reje& them. As to the objections 
themfelves, we think them by no means applicable to a charitable in- 
ftitution of this nature, which certainly holds out no encouragement 
to aman to become an author. It is only intended to relieve diitrefs, 
and, in the accomplifhment of that laudable objeét, great difcri- 
mination, we ave happy te find, is invariably obferved. 

It is but jult, however, before we difmits Mr. W. to obferve that 
there is much good fenfe in fome of his remarks on Charity Schools; 
though, we apprehend that the education received at them is not of 
fuch a nature as to produce that evil which he is snasope to remove. 
It is certainly one of the leading miflakes of the prefent age, but 
more among females than males, to educate ¢ hil A i fo as to difqua- 
lify them for the fituations w hich, from the {phere in which they are 
born, they are moft likely to hold. ‘This miftake, if not effeCtually 
corrected, will be ultimately produGtive of the moit ferious evils to 
fociety. oF he following rem irk has, unfortunately, but too much 
truth and juitice for its bali s¢ Jf {tatefmen, inftead of advanci ing 
the domeftics of their own fammilies and thofe of their friends, were 
to beftow the places at their difpofal on men of real literature, the 
advant: ageous effcats would foon be perceived, not only in the conduét 
of bufinefs, but in the general morals of the country.””. Mr. W. ex- 
pretles much well-founded indignation at thofe patrons who, availing 
themfelves of an author’s poverty, render his labours (ubfervient to 
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the gratification of their own vanity, by adopting them as. theiy 
own. As proofs of this bufinefs, he adduces the inttances of Maho. 
met, and the Greek Monk who wrote the Koran for him ; and Car. 
dinal Richeliex who offered a high price to Corneiile tor his celebrated 
tragedy of the Cid, which he wifhed to pafs tor his own. Mr. W, 


might have added the {til} more memorable, and more atrocious, in. | 


ftance of Theftorides and Homer, to his account of ‘‘ this fraudulent 
and abominable [pecies of patronage.” 

But we have been amply compenfated for the difappointment which 
we have experienced on the perufal of the firft part of this volume, 
by the truly excellent obfervations of Mr. Bofcawen, in a fubfequent 
part, who, with equal precifion, per{picuity, and elegance, explains 
the objedts of the fociety, and the principles on which it is con. 
duéted ; and effe€tually obviates all objections to the eftablifhment, 
Impreffed with this conviction, and moft anxious to promote the ex. 
tenfion ofa fund, fo beneficially employed, we fhall extract the whole 


of this interefting paper, which our readers will find moft deferving 
their attention, © 


“ To prevent, or to alleviate that mifery which deferying authors, ot 
their families, fo often endure, from difirefs of circumitances, (arifing fome- 
times from a pardonable degree of imprudence, and often from unavoidable 
misfortunes,) was the primary motive with thofe who formed this inftitu. 
tion. By this motive have their proceedings been governed ; (making a due 
allowance for the errors to which all human judgments are liable ;) and 
this important object has, fo tar as their funds have enabled them to effed 
it, been attained, Several writers of dilinguithed eminence, whofe talents 
had procured to them more fame than advantage, have been relieved from 
the preffure of fevere diftrefs; fome meritorious writers have been enabled 
to fubfift, till a fortunate change of circumftances has arifen; fome have 
experienced a {oothing confolation on the bed of fickne(s, or under the in- 
firmities of age and afilictions of want; and fome, though not w holly re- 
lieved from tndigence, have, by the occafional interpofition of the fociety, 
been preferved trom detpair and ruin. Relief has alfo, in feveral cafes, been 


extended to the widows of fuch writers, and atliftance atforded toward the 


maintenance and education of their orphan children. 

« But the benefaQions of fuch a fociety thould not, perhaps, be exclu 
fively confined to authors of the firft rank, in genius and eminence, Nu 
merous are the examples of (econdary talents in literature, which combined 
with honef zeal, and preferving indutiry, have materially contributed to 
the amufement and inftruétion of mankind. Writers of this clafs, have, 
undoubtedly, when in misfortune, a claim on benevolence. This, as 2 
general principle, wiil {carcely be denied; but in the application of it to 
particular cafes, fome difficulty in forming a judgment, and occationally a 
difference of opinion, among thofe to whom that judgment is confided, 
may occur. The writer, whole work, in the opinion of fome, appear to 
have merit and utility, may, by others of a different tafte, be deemed icarcely 
worthy of notice. It cannot, in fuch doubtfal cafes, be expected that the 
Comuitiee fhould take upon themielves the office of rigid critics, or weigh 
the merits and defects of every author, by a nice and exaét balance. Some 
determination muli, however, be formed, and it muft, in many initances, mi 
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formed upon doubtful information, or public repute; as the difireffes of 
tho/e for whom relief is claimed, will not always wi ‘it ti til their literary cha- 
raters have been thoroughly inveitigated, and their merits correcily alcer- 
tained. In caes of this kind, the Committee have generally inclined ra- 
ther tothe fide of compatiion, than that of rigour, and (jo far as the writer 
of thefe remarks can judge) have deemed it a Jets evil to ri! ique the 
danger of relieving an object of quetiion able literary merit, than to ineur 
the oppotite fault ‘of rejecting a meritorious writer, whofe works may 
have e'caped their obfervation. The nature of an author’s w ritings may 
alfo have afforded fome guide, in doubtful cafes, to the determinations 
they have formed. Works of imagination, and tho‘e whofe chief end is 
amuement, jcem unlels their merits are promine nt, tohave aclaim le{s for- 
cible, than thofe whofe primary obje¢t is utility ; which may often be 
attained by interior talents, when honefily and diligently employed. 

« Nor have the good or evil tendency of writings ; - the authors of which 
are propoled as objects of relief, efcaped the attention of the Committee ; 
for, although it wouid be tuo fevere to deny affiftance to a man of talents, 
on accouut of every erroneous apron: which he may injudicioully, have 
adopte ‘d, or haftily promulgated ; yet, if the general feope and chief object 
of his woiks, be hotiile to good morals, reugion or the peace of his coun- 
try, fuch a writer ought not, it is conceived, to be deemed an objcét of 

ublic beneficence. Some difficulties may alfo oceur in the application 
of this prince iple :—bat tt will always be in the power of the fubferibers, by 
a judicious felection of the perfons who form the Committee, to prevent any 
other abule than m: ry arife from inadvertence or deception ; the oce alional 
occurrence of which, can have little weight, when balanced againtt the im- 
poten advantages of fuch - inftidutton. 

The views and princip! les of the Society being thus explained, it cannot 
furely be deemed necellary to befiow much pains in refuting any objections 
which may have been raifed againft this inftitution. One of them, at 
lea(t, it is hoped, the prece ding fiatement has fully obviated. The Com- 
mittee has at no period fince the firli eftablifhmen itofthe Socie ty, been com- 
poled of perions who would encourage writings of a pernicious tendency 5 
and they may fafely appeal to the journal of their proceedings, as well as to 
the recollecion of fuch fubfcribers as have attended their meetings againti 
fuch an imputation. 

« But the principal objeion, and that which feveral refpe@able perfons 
feem te have adopted, is the inducement which an inilitution may hold 
forth, to undertake the proteilion of an author, with talents inadeqiiate to 
literary purfutts, but which, in other employments, might render the poiletfors 
of thein ufetul inedibers of the community. 

To this objection, it might alfo be replied, that it aflumes the groflefi 
mae ‘ntion in the Committee, to the views and principles of the inititution, 
Jt ishoped the Committee (who, it is to be ebferved,are under the controul of 
a Council,*) has invariably been compoled of men incapable of abuling their 
trutt, by inattention to the duties it impolers, or uiifapplication of the benc+ 


ficence it e njoins. 








* There is alfoa Committee of Council (iate!s appointed) to inquire into 
doubtful cafes. 
M4 « But 
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* But the objection alfo fuppotes, that the declared and invariable objeQ 
of the Inftitytion muft be known or mifconceived. That objee is not 
to reward Jiterary exertions, but to relieve literary merit in diftrefs. The 
merit and the distress mutt be made appear to the Committee; and they 
cannot often be egregioufly deceived in either circumtiance, much lefs in 
both. It is furely rather an extraordinary {uppofition, that any, {ill more, 
that a confiderable number of perions fhould become authors (invitd 
Minervé) merely becaule in the event of poverty and misfortune, they may, 
if meritorious, obtain a fmall alleviation of their mifery. A conduct fo 
prepoticrous would relemble that of a man, who thould expofe himlelf to the 
hazard of a dangerous illne!s, or incur the lo!s of a limb, in order to entitle 
himielf to the benefits of an hofpital. ay 

* Let us, however, admit for a moment, that thefe objeAions have fome 
foundation in truth; let it be fuppofed that, among the number of indigent 
writers relieved, fome few, whol: works are ofa pernicious tendency, may 
have deceived the vigilance of the Committee, and that the object of the 
Society may be fo far mitiaken by fome, as to induce them to look for re- 
ward, rather than relief, or to become authors on the precarious hope of an 
alleviation to their wants ;—would the poilibility, or even the actual occur- 
rence of a few fuch events, outweigh the beneficial confequences which 
have already flowed, and thofe which may be further expected from fuch 
an Inftitution: fhould they induce us to repent, that we have, in fo many 
initances, lightened 'he misfortunes of men of genius or of literature ; and 
that we have, in fome degree, wiped away the ftain which their diftrefles, 
and, fometimes, their untimely de ths, have brought uj on the hberality of 
our country ? Were thefe the only advantages likely to arife froma Literary 
Fund, what generous and reflecting mind would not wifh for its farther ex- 
tenfion, and permanent duration? 

** But this Inftitution may be viewed in a more extenfive, and, perhaps, 
equally important light, by confi‘ering its probable effects on the literature 
of this kingdom, and the confequences that may thence arife to the beft in- 
terefis of fociety. It can fcarcely be denied, as a genera! principle, that the 
co-operation of minds, differing on other fubjects, in one common object of 
beneficence, tends to the promotion of candour, and the remo-al of thofe 
prejudices, by which valuable men are fometimes eftranged from each other, 
Such, perhaps, has already been the influence of this Inftitution on fome 
of its active fupportess ; fuch may be its effects hereafter, on thofe by whom 
the concerns of the Fund may be adminiftered, and its benefact'ons dif- 
penfed. Thus. an amicable Society (in part, at leaft, confifting of men of 
letters) is eftabiithed, and mutual benevolence promoted, without the dere- 
JiGlion of any political, moral, or religious principle, and a reafonable in- 
dulgence for thofe, who, on fubje&s of this kind, may have formed dif- 
ferent opinions, appears confiftent with the moft ftedfa{t adherence to our 
Own. 

“* Yet more important is the influence that may be exerted by fuch a So- 
¢iety, on literature in general, by preferving men of letters from tempta- 
tions dangerous to their fame, and fubverfive of theirintegrity. The abufe 
of literary talents is utually engendered by the preffure of want, and che 
rifhed by the public encouragement given to profligate ingenuity and flan- 
derous wit. In proportion as this inftitution flourithes, in proportion as it 
becomes known, that none but refpe€table authors will be deemed worthy 
of its beneficence, in the fame proportion will the hireling flatterer be difs 
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countenanced, the malignant libeller repreffed, and the dar'ng fophitt dif 
mayed. The tendeney, as well as the merit of his » Y THUD, being the cri- 
terion by which tue claus of every writer are determined, the intluence of 
this Society, may, in fome degree, couniervail the ambition of ill-acguired 
eminence, and abate the eag: refs for immedixte profit; Uvo fources, froma 
which have flowed almoft all the cor ruptions of literature, which have oftem 
diflurbed, and ftill endanger, the happinefs cf man: ind. 

‘ To decide, however, impartially on the claims of authors, applying 
for relief, and to diitribute to fuch perfons the Fund intratted to their ma- 
nagement, do not, the Committee are aware, conilitute the whole of their 
duty. Literary characters, in proportion as they are eminent, are generally 
unobtrufive—their modefty fhuns expofure ; their pride difdaing folicitation. 
Unbluthing arrogance inay force itfclf into notice, while timid genius lan- 
guifhes in ob{curity ; and the fiurdy applicant may obtain the relief which 
js due to fuperior merit, untold, and therefore unknown. ‘lo obviate, as 
far as poflible, this inconvenience, the Committee bave thought it their 
duty, voluntarily to tender their aflittance to acknowledged talents, when 
under the prefiare of want, not waiting for applications from the parties, 
but, in fome inftances, even courting them to accept benefactions, which 
honour thofe who beftow more than thofe who receive them. On the other 
hand, forward and importunate claimants have been heard with diftruft, 
fcrutinized with jealoufy, and, unleis fupported by evident detert, refiiied 
with firmnefs, ‘Thus have they endeavoured to reprets ill-founded confi- 
dence, and to detect fpecious impofture ; while, in cafes that called for 
liberality, they have {pared the feelings of honourable pride, lent a grace to 
compaflion, and combined delicacy with jufiice. 

Such having been the objets of thofe by whom the Literary Fund was 
eftablifhed, and fuch being the mode in whici it is adminillered, it is 
for the public at large to decide, whether an Inilitation of this nature, in a 
kingdom tamed for its liberality, and diftinguifhed by its love of literature, 
does not merit a {till more general fupport; it will remain for the Society 
to vindicate its claim to that fupport, by a judicious felection of perfons to 
whom their concerns are irtutted, and by their zealous promotion of a 
plan, which gratites tafte, while it promotes benevolence, and which 
tends to the advancement of learning, while it obeys the call of huma- 
nity.” 

Some of the Poems have great merit ; particularly thofe of Meffrs. 
Pye, Bofcawen, and Fitzgerald. The verfes by Mr. D'Ifraeli are 
alfo entitled to diftin@tion ; though we could not but {mile at two 
lines, which are unworthy of their companions, 

‘ Ah! on the Press we mule with dread delight, 
If they muft perith who were born to write.” 


We can eafily conceive that every miferable poctafter, every petty 
feribbler, who has the cacoethes fcribe ndi upon him, will cherifh the 
idea that he was born to write, and therefore muff write. But how 
amancan be faid to be born to make a book any more than it 
can be faid that he was born to make a writing-defk, we cannot 
conceive. Horace, we know, fays, ‘* Pocta nefcitur, non fit; but 
this extenfion of his rule to writcrs of every denomination is not ad- 
miffible, It would be a better excufe to fay, that man is born to 
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live, therefore he muft write, becaufe he cannot live unlefs he writes. 
‘Though, then, he would be open to the famous retort of the French 
Minilter :—* I] faut vivre, Monfeigneur!”—** Ma foi! Je n’en vois 
pas la neceffité.”’ 





ors _ 


Sketches of fome of the Southern Counties of Ireland, colleéted during a 
Tour inthe Autumn 1797. Ina Series of Letters. By G. Holnies, 
8vo. Pp. 220. Plates. gs. Longman and Rees. 1801. 


N his addrefs ** to the Reader” the tourift obferves ;— 


“ Strange to fay, Ireiand, which, for a fpace of fix hundred years, 
and more, has been politically connected with, and continues to be a pow- 
erful and valuable gem in the crown of Great Britain, is leis known to the 
people of England, in general, than the moft remote regions. On the 
contrary, the inhabitants of Ireland, for the moft part, are acquainted with 
the topography and hitiory of England; indeed, frequently more fo than 
with their native country. On the eve ofa legiflative unton between the 
two countries, it muft, to an Englihman, become an interefting object of 
enquiry. The piciurefque feenery of Kngland, Wales, and Scothnd, 
bave been ably deicrrbed by many; but that of Ireland—never.” 


It is rather extraordinary that fuch a lover of picturefque fcenery 
as Mr. Holmes is, and one whofe pencil gives fo correct an idea te 
others, of the fcenes which have communicated fo much delight to 
himéelf, fhould not have looked into the works of a writer whofe tafte 
and fpirit, at leaft, were congenial with his own. If he had done 
this, he would have found that he had no caufe to complain of neg- 
lect, on the part of his favourite Hland; for he would have known 
that the fame ingenious and able antiquarian who had defcribed with 
fuch accuracy the antiquities of England, Wales, and Scotland, had 
extended his meritorious refearches to Jreland; and that, amidft a 
multiplicity of other fcenes, Grofe’s Antiquitics of Ireland were em- 
bellifhed with plates defcriptive of fome of the very places on which 
Mr. Holmes’s own pencil has been employed! In noticing this, we 
merely difcharge the duty of critics ; and by no means feek to depre- 
ciate the publication before us ; which contains fome interefting de- 
foriptions of a delightful country, and is embellifhed with fome well- 
defigned and well executed plates. Of its literary merits, indeed, 
we can fay but little; but the author has fo modeftly apologized for 
his publication, that he muft be a morofe critic indeed, who could 
dwell on its defects, We fhall firft trace Mr. Holmes’s courfe, and 
then extract a few paflages as {pecimens of the author’s ftyle, and of 
the kind of entertzinment which the book is calculated to afford. 

Mr. H. left Kilkenny in the morning of Auguft rith, 1797, and 
procecced through Kells and Callan to Cafhel: thence by Holy 
Crofs and Siivermines to Killaloe and Limerick ; and through Adare, 
Afkeyton, Terbert, Liftowel and Caftle Ifland to Killarney. From 
Killarney, after vifiting the lakes and adjacent country, he proceeded 

to 
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to Cork and Cove, whence he returned to Kilkenny, by Rathcor- 
muck, Lifmore, Clonmell, Callan, and Thomattown, The whole 
of his route embraced a tract of country two hundred and fitty-two 
miles in extent; and he employed about five wecks in defcribing ite 
We fhail now fuffer our tourift to {peak for himfelf, 

Lhe Cathedral of Cashel aud ihe Lia Fail. 

« On the fouth angle of the crofs, at the diflance of about thirty feet, 
js a Curious piece of antique feulpture, coptifting of a block of granite, five 
feet {quare, from which rifes another, in lome parts perforated, about tea 
feet high, facing eaft and weft. To the eatt is a figure of a bithop in his 

ontifica!s; probably St. Patrick (to whom the church was dedicated), 

hat looking to the weft 1s fo defaced, that its fubject is doubtful; I unagine 
it to have been a crucifixion,, At this fione the kings of Munfter were 
crowned, war declared, and tribute received. The celebrated Lia Fail 
(a fatal itone), was ufed by the fupreme monarchs for the fame purpoles. 
The hiiiory of this tione is fomething fingular, being {iil in the ule to 
which it was originally applied. . 

«In the year 513 Fergus, a prince of the royal line, having obtained the 
Scottith crown, requeited leave of the monarch to remove the Lia Fail inte 
Scotland for his coronation; a prophecy then prevailing, that where the 
jione was kept, the Milefian line of kmgs would govern a powerful mo- 
narchy. Jt remained at Scone until Edward I. of Enyland, having con- 
quered great part of Scotland, removed it thence into England, and placed 
it in Wetiminiter Abbey, for the ule of the Britith monarchs, where it 
remains underneath the ancient coronation chair to this hour. It is fomes 
thing fingular to obierve, that the prefent royal line derive their title from 
a daughter of James I. of England, who was lineally defcended from this 
Furgus *,” 

The Gold Mine of IT ichlow. 

«In the county of Wicklow there is a mine of gold, which is but lately, 
and impertectly known to the public, although it has for many years back 
been enriching a few families of farmers and peafants. In England, many 
doubt its exiftence; and, notwithitanding its being in the hands of the 
crown, the fame {piritlefs exertions are vilible with it, as in moft other 
works of the kind. It is fituated about eight miles from Rathdrum, and 
four from Acklow: the hills are very lofty, and do not produce heath, 
which mott mountains of their magnitude do; but rather a good kind of 
herbage; totally uncultivated; inhabited only by goats and theep. The 
higheit of thofe hills is called Crowhan; it is bounded by feveral le(fer 
hills, whofe bafes join and form a {mall glen, through which runs an incon- 
fiderable fiream. Near the top of the Crowhan a great cliff is obfervable ; 
from which iffues a fpring, taking its courfe nearly in a ftraight line 
through the mountain: in its way it is joined by two {mailer ftreams at 
right angles. From this it flows on through a little valley four or five miles 
to the ‘ea: this is called Ranalaigh; and in this narrow valley, not more 
than twenty yards in breadth, the firft quantity of gold was found, The 
larget piece was taken up by a party of fix men, who went to work ina 
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fmall fhaking bog. It weighed twenty-two ounces, and was purchafed by 
Mr. Camac on the {pot, for {ixty-eight guineas: it exceeds, by eight 
ounces, the largeft piece ever found in South America, or ellewhere. The 
only ore to be iound is, a fingular ore of iron, pyrites, among the fimal'er 
hills, but none’on the great Crowhan. The go'd has been found no higher 
than where the iron ts vifible; it has been got in large quantities in a kind 
of ilaty rock, the crevices of which are filled with a blackiih earth, and 
{mall tragments of quartz. The general appearance of the ftones which 
compote the lefier. hills is, a wavy argillaceous fhiftous, differing very 
much in colour and texture; as red, brown, and blue; the latter feems to 
be moft general. Tie quartz are fingular in their whitenefs, and run in 
‘veins thiough the thiftous, in which maitles of the gold were found. The 
fhiftous does not {plit into regular flates, but is quite {plinte-y. Amongtt 
this, about two feet below the furface, were found contiderable quantities 
of gold; but the greater part amongit the fand gravel of the banks of the 
fircam.” 
Thomas, Earl of Kildare. 

« This Thomas was furnamed Nuppagh (é. e. the ape), on the following 
account: being only nine years old. whe his father and grand-father were 
flain by the M‘Cariies, and nuried at Tralee, whither the news of their 
deaths juddenly arriving, the nurles who attended, in their firft aflonith- 
ment, ran out of the houle, and left the child alone in the cradle, when a 
baboon, or ape, that was kept in the family, took up the infant and car 
ried it to the top of the cattle, from whence, after bearing it round the 
battlements, and thewing it for fome time to the aftontthed {pectators, he 
brought it down tafe, and laid it in the cradle. By this accident he was 
called the Nuppagh; and the Dukes of Leintier being his immediate de- 
feendants, conunue to bear monktes for their {upporters and creit, in grate 
fal remembrance of the faid Thomas’s prefervation.” 

The Lakes of Killarney. 

« This morning we prepared for av excurfion.on the lakes. The boats 
are flationed at Rofs illand, about a mile and a-half from town; it is rather 
a peniniula, being feparated from the main land only by a cut through a 
morals, over which there is a bridge. 

“¢ Rols catile tlands on this ifland, formerly the feat of O’Donoghoe 
Rofs, one of the moft ancient families in this county. -It lies clofe to the 
water-fide, beautifully backed by wood, which covers almoft the whole of 
the ifland; the banks, in moti places, are hid by thick and hanying foliage. 
The caiile ts now in tolerable repair, having a garrifon, with a governor 
appointed for it, upon the eftabliihment. In the year 1641 it was held by 
Lord Mutkerry, againit the Engliih, commanded by Ludlow, with Lord 
Broghil and Sir Hardrefs Waller, who betieged it with four thoufand in- 
fantry, and two hundred cavalry; it was furrendered upon capitulation. 
Having embarked, and taken on board two men with horns, and two {mall 
pieces of cannon, we iretched acrois the low er lake, to the bate of Glenaa 
mountain, where we depotited our provilions in the cottage ; and fhaping 
eur courfe towards the upper lake, we entered between the two mountains 
of Glenaa and Ture, a narrow canal, or river, which ifues from the upper 
to the lower lake. Here the moft wildly diverfified fcenery unto'ds itiell, 
that the enthutiaftic: imagination can conceive. The rigged und pre- 
cipitate bale of Turc, contratied with the oppoite richly wooded — of 
Glenaa, 
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Glenai, whole romantic groves, falling to the waves, caft a deep and 
folemn thade around: whiliton the other fide rock piled on rock flung ni 
wild contufion along the banks, covered with crawling ivy, and from theie 
interitices buriling numerous fhrubs, in flower, and bearing fruit; qu: ckly 
the fcene would change; the mountains retire fuddenly and leave usin2 
plain, of perhaps, three hundred yards in breadth; the green lawn {potted 
with groups of oak, holly, and wild ath; again the hills approach, and en- 
viron us with dark precipices and nodding voods ; awhile the courfe feems 
loft, we are f{ulpended in doubt; till, turning fhort, we penetrate a deep 
and gloomy thade, hid from the blaze ef day by the umbrageous arms of the 
trees, which, interwoven together, form an imperions canopy. Once 
more we are launched into anamphitheatre of lofty rocks, clad with count 
lefs fhrubs and forelt trees, which, fhooting from their bare fides, fend 
forth their twilting roots towards the earth * Arriving underne vath the 
Kagle rock, we fiopped, and, landing on the © oppofite hank, ftood loft in 
admiration not unmixed with terror. 

« Tts jublime height, girt with a waving foreft, whofe a afpiring trees lift 
their tall thade high : amongtt the craggy eminences, the haunt of cagles and 
various birds of prey; at its bale, the tremulous wave reflected all again with 

varied beauty. But.how can | de‘cribe the wonders of its many echoes; 
which, on the explotion of the cannon, burft with tentold magnitude from 
its rugged cliffs, rolling with majetiic horror round the neigh bourin g hills, 
each feeming to repel the thunder as it comes; till, by reiterated peals, it 
inks into hollow murnyurs among the difiant hills, and is for a few mo» 
ments loti; but, from the nlent paute, the found again tirikes faintly on the 
ear, and by degrees 3, with collected foree, grows louder, till at laft it 
jaintly dies aw: ay. to utter filence. 

“ Juttat this awful period the bugle horn founded, and there iffued from 
the grots and tleep receitles of the mounta’ n, innumerable founds, like celef- 
tial voices, «iifufing inexpreflible pleafure ; each wood and rocky deil pros 
Jonging the notes, which, floating on the agitate dair, fell behind the hil lls, 
and mingled i into one grand chord of mott angelic harmony, that like 


« A folemn breathing found, 
Rofe like a fiream of rich diftilled perfumes, that {tole upon the air, 
That even tilence was took ere tlie was aware, 
And wifi'd the might deny her nature, and be never more; 
Still'to be fo difplac’d.” 


‘ From this enchanting {pot we proceeded on to the old Weir bridge, 
cml and pictureique object, where, quitting the boat, we betook our- 
telves to the bank, winlft the boatmen prepared to drag the boat though a 
fall of water which paffes with great impetuolity under the arch; through 
*t they conveyed ropes to the ether fide, and, with the molt painful CXvl- 
tions, pulled it up through the fail into the higher itveam, which is elevated 
about ten or jifteen feet, Thus continuing our courle, we at length en- 
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“aw if frequently occurs, that in the extent of fifty yards, one will meet 
with twenty different kinds of trees, all flourithing, particularly the a. bu- 
tus ; and amon g the whole, perhaps, one cart load of earth — not be 

collected. The roots force themlelves through the interitices of t h roeks, 
twining round their bales, and feem to be in tearch of foil.” 
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tered the upper lake through a narrow channel formed by two projeAing 
cliffs, called Colman’s Eye. This lake ts furrounded by mountains of a 
earful height, fringed. with forefis, which creep up their fides to various 
difiances. From the glaily furface emerge huge racks, or, crowned with 
arbutust, difplaying its bright green leaves of gayeit verdure, blended 
with its {carlet fruit and {nowy blofioms. Some immenfe iflands lift their 
bare and craggy ‘ummits high above others, from whote fantatlical fhapes 
the boatmen have named them, one, the Man of War, another, the Church, 
and {fo on, according as there is an atiimilation. The thores are moftly bold 
and fieep, abounding with the moft (urprizing variety of {hrubs and plants.” 

« On our return, along Glenaa, we difcovered innumerable echoes, pro- 
digioufly grand and folemn, particularly from the cannon, which burii like 
the moit dreadful thunder rolling from tide to tide; frequently dying away, 
they would recommence, and approach us flowly; fometimes interrupted 
by a fudden found like a fingle clap of thunder, anfwered by two or three 
dittinctly, then mingle into one continued jound, feeming as if the moun- 
tains groaned in dreadful labour, fuch as precedes the moft horrible com- 
notion of nature. 

“ The fad and awful impreflions made upon the mind by this terrible fub- 
Jime effect, are deligh!fully diiplaced by the echoes from the horn, which 
are exquilite, and the very foul of harmony}. Belore we reached the 
iland of Innisfallen, the tace of the lake became totally changed; the fky 
began to lour, and darkened the furface of the water, afluming an alarm- 
ing afpect, particularly to us who were unufed to the fudden changes that 
are frequently experienced during this and the entuyyg month. The boat- 
men declaring it would be {qually, preiied forward with all their might. 
Thick mifts hung down the hills and hid them entirely. By degrecs a 
general gloom involved the whole, while the wind {wept down the fides 
of Glenaa and Tomith; litting the waves to an alarming height, giving it 
all the appearance of the angry Atlantic. This was followed by heavy 
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«+ The arbutus is not to be found any where of fpontancous growth, 
nearer to Ireland than the mofi fouthern part of France, Italy, and Sicily; 
and there too, it is never known but as a frutex, or fhrub: He eg in the 
rocky parts of the county of Kerry, about Lough Lane (Killarny), and in 
fome of the rocky mountains adjacent, where the people of the -country 
call it the Cane Apple ;* it flourifhes naturally to. that degree as to become 
a large tall tree. Pctrus Bellonius obferves, that it doth fo on Mount 
Athos, in Macedonia: and Juba is quoted by Pliny, as mentioning it asa 
thing extraordinary, that the arbuius grows to an high tree in Arabia. 

“© Sir Thomas Mellyneux, Ph. Transactions, No. 227. It abounded in thefe 
parts to fuch a degree, that it has becn cut down for fuel, to melt and refine 
the ore of filver and lead, difcovered near Rots Cattle.” 

« t There are certain letters which no echo will return, or exprefs, par- 
ticularly an s; of which Lord Baeon gives a pleafant infiance, in a ccle- 
brated echo formed by the walls of a ruined church at Pont Charenton, 
near Paris; where there was an old Paritian, who took it to be the work 
of {pirits, and of good {pirits ; ‘for {aid he, * if you call Satan, the echo 
will not deliver back the devil’s name, but will fay, vat’en, which lignilies 
a void;” by which circumftance his lordihip difvoyered that an echo 
would not return an s.” 
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tain, which, with the waves breaking over us, foaked us entirely through ; 
even the thick coats, which the boatmen lent us, proved infuthcient to pro- 
te& us from the fpray. At length we gained the ifland, but not without 
{ome difficulty. A good fire at the fifherman’s cottage, where our dinner 
was diefling, proved a feafonable relief; and we feated ourfelves round 
it with no tmall degree of pleafure, I affure you. About four o'clock the 
evening calmed, and the furface of the lake refumed its wonted ferenity > 
this opportunity we availed ourlelves of, and embarking, crofled over to 
the woody fhores of Glenaa, where we weve initantly firuck with the dif- 
tant roaring of O’Sullivan’s caicade, which encreafed like tiemendous 
thunder, as we afcended the rocky glen. With exceilive toil we foreed 
our way through thick entangled woods and pathlefs fieeps, till at once it 
burft upon our view. 

« Smooth to the thelving brink the copious flood 

Rolls fair and placid; where, colle€ted all, 

In one impetuous torrent, down the tieep 

It thundering thoots, and fhakes the country round, 

At firft, an azure ftreet, it ufhers broad; 

Then whitening, by degrees, as prone it falls, 

And from the loud-refounding rocks below 

Dath’d in a cloud of foam, it fends alo‘t 

A hoary miit, and forms a cealelels fhower. 

Nor can the tortur’d wave here find repote : 

But, raging {tii among the thaggy rocks, 

Now fia‘hes o’er the fcatter’d fragments, now 

Aliant the hallowed channel rapid darts ; 

And falling fatt from gradual flope to flope, 

With wild infracted courfe and lellened roar, 

It gains a fater bed.” 

« Thele lines of Thomfon fo truly depi€t the feene, that I could net 
refilt deteribing it with his words. Here we met with fome girls gathers 
ing nuts, lightly attired, inall thé fimplicity of primeval innocence, pretty, 
and exceedingly modeit, 

“ After returning to Innisfallen, we re-embarked, and proceeded home- 
wards; the ihades of evening {pread over the hills, and wrapt their foreit 
in one deep undiiinguithable gloom; the iflands appearing but as black 
fpecks upon the faintly glowimg furface of the waters. All was itill except 
where the diftant wave unceating lathed againit the broken thore, pro- 
ducing a folitary found, which rendered filence {till more perceptible and 
unprettive, 

“ When within a quarter ofa mile of Rofs caftle, the boatmen refted 
on their oars, while the horn founded four notes; thele were re- 
turned once from the caftle, afier a lapfe of about fix feconds, amazingly 
perfect, and rather louder than the horn. After about thirty feconds more, 
a low and regular chord, compoled of the four notes, was heard among the 





hills; one note, for a fhort {pace, continuing whillt two would rife and” 


fall; difplacing each other irregularly, but ‘ill forming harmony, and 
feemingly endeavouring to liberate themfelves from the hills, which at 
length they apparently effect, and move around upon the furface of the 
water, 
“ This has all the effet of magic upon the mufical mind, and lifts it 
above the ordinary feelings of its nature,” 
The 
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The plates are extremely well executed, and the caftle of Lifmore, 
in the county of Waterford, is one of the moft ftrikingly romantic 
objects we ever recollect to have feen delineated by the pencil. 


~ 





A Letter humbly addreffed to the moft Reverend and right Reverend the 
Archbifhops and Bifbops of the Church of England. 8vo, Pp .28, 
1s. Cobbet and Morgan, London. 1801, 


Zealous and intelligent member of the church of England here 

calls on the Prelates of the realm, in a folemn and impreffive 
manner, to apply a remedy to a growing evil, which, if not ftopped, 
will, by degrees, undermine the eftablifhment. He begins by ad- 
verting to the principle of infubordination which gave rite to the late 
war. 


« The feeds of this diabolical principle (for to the grand fource of all 


evil it mutt be traced, whetever impoting title it may occafionally affume 
in the world,) widely {pread in this kmgdom, have for fome time been in- 
duftriouily watered by noify demagogues of every defeription, from the 
difappointed Senator in the tavern, to the itinerant Bawler in the pulpit ; 
and they are now vegetating under the parent mould, waiting the feafon 
favourable to their {pringing up, in order to the produétion of the promifed 
harveii. The fruit produced by this feed, when ripened to perfeétion, we 
have repeatedly teen. It thould feem, therefore, that no argument was 
required to point out, to all true lovers of their country, the neceflity of 
checking its growth. But this can be done by no body of men fo effec- 
tually as by that to which the culture of the human mind in this country 
is conftitutionally committed.—To the clergy, therefore, we look, in this 
day of licentioutnefs, rebuke, and blafphemy, for the reftoration of thdfe 
found principles of Religion, order, and government, which have ever 
marked the characier of the Church of Engiand:—a chureh built upon the 
foundation of the Apoliles:—a church, in its fiate of reformed purity, 
equally removed from the errors of popery and the vifions of enthufiafm :— 
a church, confequently, beft calculated to promote the two great objeés 
in fociety, being at once ‘the pillar and ground of the Truth,’ and the 
t {upport of the State.” 


We truft that we fhail not look in vain to our clergy for the pro- 
motion of this defirable end; to attain which, however, much ftill 
remains to be done by the heads of our church.—‘* But the eradi- 
cation of an evil, (fays our author) that has been long growing, muft 
depend on the regular application of proper means for the purpofe. 
And as the evil which is now fpreading in the State, owes much of 
jts growth to the licentious opinions that have long prevailed in 
things relating to the Church; will not you, my Lords, the heads 
of the church, have much to anfwer for, if, through you, thefe 
tares of the Wevil’s fowing be fuffered to increafe ?” Unquettionably 
they would have much, aye, very much to anfwer for; but, happily, 
the character of our prelates refcues us from thofe dreadful apprehen- 
fions which fuch an idea is calculated to excite.—“ There have been 
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bifhops, indeed,” as our author truly obferves, ‘* with forrow it muft 
be conteffed, (as there was an Ifcariot even in the college of the 
Apottles) fo little acquainted with the nature and conftitution of the 
church over which they have been called to prefide, that the reader 
of their writings might fometimes be in doubt whether they were 
members of the Church or of the Meeting-houfe. But, that none 
fuch are to be found among thofe who, by Divine Providence, are 
at this time fet over us, I willingly perfuade myfelf. The tubject of 
Church Unity, there is reafon to think, is better underftood, and on 
the point, I truft, of being more regularly infifted on, in proportion 
as the evil of feparation has become more generally acknowledged, "+ 
That this may prove to be the cafe is ** a confummation devoutly to 
be wifhed.” But the fin of f{chifm, refpeQing which the writer of 
this letter entertains fuch juft and accurate notions, has fpread fo 
wide, ftill continues to fpread in varicus parts of the kingdom, and 
is fanétioned by fuch high authority, that, without the moft fpeedy 
and molt decifive interpotition, on the part of our Prelates, and of our 
Parliament too, it will not be poffible to ftop it. 


« Much will depend on the firm and confiftent condué of the Bithops; 
each contidering himielf as the center of unity to his refpeétive diocefe. 
For | am forry to remark, ‘* Jliacos etiam intra muros peecatur,” fome of the 
clergy, whole office it is to pray againt{t {chitm, are become mott notorious 
{chifmatics; and, fo ignorant are they of the conftitution of the church te 
which they belong, and at the fame time fo unmindful of the canonical 
obligation into which they have entered, that they appear to be totally ir 
fentible to the heinous nature of the fin into which they have. fallen. 
Whilft fuch continues to be the conduct of ome of our clergy, there can be 
no hope of bringing the laity to any proper fenie on this fubject ; nor will it 
be polfible to periuade them, that it isa matter of any confequence under 
what fort of minifiry they atiemble; whuilft thoie, whofe duty it is to lead 
them in the right way, thus accompany them in the wrong. Some, in- 
deed, have invented a method of {atistying their coniciences on this head ; 
but it is by adding error to their fin: by iuppoting that where there is no 
departure from the faith, there can be no feparation from the church; and 
con'equently no fchifim. ‘This is a fallacy which could not have been im- 
poled on the world in the early days of the church, Indeed, the difcri- 
mination of a Cyprian is not wanted for the expofition of its weaknefs. 
That it fhould reecive countenance {rom any members of the church in the 
prefent day, proves only how little the fubjeGt of Church Communion is 
attended to, and how little the purpole, for which it, was originally fo 
ftrongly infifted on, is yet underflood; and we lament the circumfiance, 
not that it tends in the leaft to invalidate the truth in this cafe, but becaufe 
itis that deception “ sab specie recti ;”” which, if not timely oppofed, will 
ultimately defiroy the caufe, which the efpouters of it would be thought 
moti anxious to fupport. 

“ The great. object which the grand Deeciver of mankind has uniformly 
had in view from the beginning has been, to counteract, as far as in him 
lies, God’s gracious detign in eftablifhing his church on earth. But, of 
all the plans employed for that porpole, and they have been various, that of 

‘eparating the doctrine of the church from the conftitution of it (according 
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tomwhith many well. .dt{poved perfons are Sed: to think themfelves .in com- 

munfon swith ‘Chak’s Church, at the fame time that they are in actual 
rebellion againit the order of its Foundes,) the plan w hich has fome time 
been working, and whic bh, in the ftrong langaage of Luther, may be called 
“* ultimus Diabeli status,” promiles to prove the moft fucceistul. Lt thould, 
however, be remembered, that as the church does not make the faith, {5 
neither does the-faith (properly {peaking) make the church., The former 
is thé trealure to be preferved; the latter the confiitation intende d to pre- 
ferce it; and, as this confiitution was ordained by Divine Wifdom for tuch 
an important purpofe, and the Founder of this conititution has'‘promifed to 
Be with it to the end of the world, it is not to be fuppoted that it was ever 
meant'to become obiolete; much leis. that the object to be fecured thould 
be fet in oppofition to the means provided to fecure it. | 

“From the admition of thefe premiies, the necctlary concli:fon is,. that 
when a Minilier of the Church officiates in any place ot public worthip 
judependent on epilcop al jucitdiction, he othetates in {chilm.. Whe found- 
nels of his doctrine (allowing it to be cntitled to that character) does not 
take away the guilt incurred by a breach of order in the feparatron from his 
Bithop. For the bond of union, by which the members of the church 
ought to be held together, being thus broken, and all appeal to the ap- 
pointed: head ‘of authority and difcipline in the church thus virtually reje‘ted, 
there temains no fecurity to the congregation for the orthodoxy. of its 
minifier.. Thus a wide door is opened for the introduction of herefy » that 
deiiructive evil among Chriifians, againit which the regular con! titution of 
a chureh was deligned to provide the moti effectual fecurity. 

Speaking therefore of the Clergy of the Chiisch, I hefitate not to fav, 
that on no acceunt whatever is ‘Acir feparation from the Bithop to be tole 
vated. oft 4s that “ malum je’ ‘se? which ought uniformly to draw after it 
fome decided expretlion of eccletiattical centure, if we would hope to pre- 
ferve the church among) us, as a {piritual fociety under its appropriate 
government: » It is that breach of unity which gives a fanction to irregu- 
larity of every kind; and which, if futfered to prevail, muil te rminate in 
the utter diffelution of the Eecletiatiical Centittution. Surely, my Lords, 
an eflablifhment is more than a church in fuch a ftate of relaxation of all 
difcipline and authority has any right to expect; becaule one great objet 
of an eltablithment is thereby lofi: a church under fuch circumfiances of 
-kchiimatic infubordination not being in a condition to give that fecurity for 
the principles, either of its minitters or members, which a protecting 
government has a right to require.” 


Thefe are ftrong and indifputable truths, on which we mott ear- 
neftly exhort out Prelates in particular, and our clergy in general, ¢ 
meditate moft ferioufly, If {chifthatics im the church, the se 
worft of all (chifmatics, inafmuch as they are enemies in ‘the garb of 
friendthip, wolvcs in thecps’ cleathing, are to meet encouragement in- 

Read of punifhment,. ruin mutt enfue ; ; and, to the mifery of deftruc- 
tion we fhall have added the guilt of fuicide. Schifmatics of this 
detcription have encreafed of late,” in a prodigious degree ; they are 
indefatigable in their'efforts ; and are daily opening mew channels for 
circulating the poifon of difobedience. It becomes, therefore, highly 


neceflary, in order to prefgrve in our church any conformity with 
the 
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the primitive pattern, that any member of it, on his departine fo 
far from his canonical obligation, as to officiate in a place of worfhip 
exempted from the jurifdiction of the Bifhops, fhould, ip/o faéto, be 
fufpended from all ecclefiaftical functions, till fuch time as a proper 
acknowledgement of his error, and an earneft defire of a return to his 
duty might juftify the Bifhop in the public re-admiffion of him to his 
office.” —This falutary regulation, we are happy to learn, has been 
fo far adopted by the venerable Society for Promoting Chriftian 
Knowledge, that any one of its clerical members who fhall be proved 
to have fo offended, is deemed to be, ip/o facto, expelled from the 
fociety. 


« Such a rule of difcipline, uniformly perfifted in, would tend to pre- 
ferve contittency in the clerical chara¢ier, and free us from that incon- 
gruous appearance of the Minitter of the Church and the Conventicle 
united in the fame perfon, It would do more; by drawing the line dif- 
tincilyys as it ought to be drawn, between the Church and the Conventicle, 
it would tend to infiruct the lay-members of the church in the nature of the 
jin of fchifm; and, by degrees, it may be hoped, preferve them from the 
commiliion of it, by pointing out to them the impropriety of their being 
allembled in a place of worthip, in which their own proper Minifter, to 
whole care they have been conjiitutionally committed, cannot officiate with- 
oxi sims Yo conform with this idea, the Liturgy of the Church of England 
fhould be permitted to be uled no where but in the Church. It was origi- 
nally made for the ufe of the Church of England; and the objection of thofe 
who left that church, becaufe they difapproved it, not applying to the par- 
tics who manifetily approve it; thefe, if they have any regard to confili- 
ency, Ought certamly to come to the Church forit.. Thus another great 
fallacy would be removed, which has drawn many ignorant perfons away 
from their appointed minifiers, under the notion, that where they hear the 
Liturgy read, there they have the fervice of the Church of England per- 
formed; and that there, confequently, as members of that church, they 
may with propriety allemble; not contidering that they have not the plea, 
bad as it is, of the confcientious Diilenter, to make for their feparation; 
fur they feparate from the church without dillenting from it; confequently, 
incarrying the Liturgy of the Church of England into the Conventicle, they 
carry their own condemnation along with them. But, as the fervice of the 
Church of England is then only performed, when the Liturgy of that 
Church is read by its appointed Miniter, in the afpomted place; this {pe- 
cious fallacy, which is artfully made ule of, for the purpole of feducin 
many ill-informed and well-meaning Members of the Church into {chifm, 
cannot be too effectually guardéd againit, What is required on this occa- 
fion is furely the leafi that can be expected ; namely, thatthole who take 
upon themfelyves the office of Minifters of the Charch frould be honeft men, 
and that thofe who profefs themfelves to be Members of the Church, thould 
not be liable to be deceived into a conduct incompatible with their pro- 
leilion. Thefe matters, it is prejumed, will not be thought unworthy the 
attention of our Church Governors, when it is. confidered to what wild 
exceis a departure from eftablilhed order is liable to be carried. It might 
have been forefeen that John Weiley’s partial {eparation from the Church 
would terminate, -as it has done, in a confirmed fchifm. When the evil és 
arrived at this ‘fiage, the feafon of prevention iy patt, and we muft abide 
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by the event. Itought, therefore, at this time to be confidered (and it is. 
a confideration which challenges the attention of our governors both: in 
Church and State) what effect may be produced on the public mind by that 
wild itinerant: (yfiem, which has received the fanciion of {ome of our irre: 

gular clergy, before the evil, confequent upon il, grows too big tor a 
remedy. lvery kind of feparation from the }ttabliled Church, by nar- 
rowihg the ground on which that Church ffands, tends to Wei iken the 
foundation on which the Government of this country is built.’ 


Some very judicious remarks are offered on the fubject of the 7o/:- 
vation Act, falfely fo called; for, by: the f{candajous abule of it, it 
has been rendered an act of Encouragement to Sectaries of every deno- 
mination. 


« An act which a hberal government granted for the retief of a certain 
de‘cription of its fubjecis, w ho could not conform to the Eeciletiatiical Con- 
ftitution of their country, was certainly not meant to be turned againtt it- 
felf. Could the framers of that act have foreleen, that, under the thelter of 
it, batteries of i ignorance, enthufiafin, and (edition, would be railed againii 
the Ettablithment of the Country, in the perions of itinerant preachers; 
whote only qualification for theainiliry, generally ‘peaking, is the pfe- 
duction of a fixpence for theif ree of adinilion: at the fame time that thes 
are unable, forthe moii part, to write their own n mcs, OF even, fometime: 
to read the oath that is adminiltered on the occeation + they wold. it 3s pree 
fumed, have taken care in the wording ot fo important an inlirement, that, 
whillt intending only to grant indulgence to confcientious (eparatilts, the) 
did not weaken the leeurity of the Eflablithment. As thin: gs are, this ait 
is become the difgrace of our Statute Book, and an offence to every us 
right magifirate, who unhappily feels himfelf compelled to adminifier if. 
qt may. be called, indeed, an Act of Licentiousness, rather than of To/eratio 
and is, fometimes, made ufe of more for the purpole of fiaud and e vation, 
than for the fecurity of the objeét which it originally bad im view; as it 
not only fypplies the country with illiterate mechanics, as taylors, “thoes 
makers, weavers, &c. for its religious miteuctots, but, moreover, fur- 
nifhes many with an exemption from the muitia ballot, and other civil fer- 
vices. An act thus notorivully profiituted, ought net to be fuffered to 
remain unmodified in any well regulated ttate; and, eventhole, for who-e 
lecurity it was originally ‘made, i “they have the caule of religion, and the 
welfare of their country, at heart, as ‘it is pretumed they have, mult with 
to fee the abufe of it correéted, from the conviction, that it is by the right 
ute of an advantage that the real benefit of it is to be preferved. @ 


To fhew the folly of this aét, confidered merely in a political 
point of view, by what logicians term, the reductio ad absurdum, \et a 
cafe be fuppoted, that every inhabitant of a parif were to take the 
oaths (and no honeft man can fcruple to take them) which are requi- 
fite to fecure a man from moleftation in the exercife of the {felf- 
aflumed office of a Difflenting Preacher, and were aétually to become 
fuch; what would be the canfequence? Not only {uch parifh would 
not afford a fingle man to the militia, to which every parifly in the 
kingdom is bound by Jaw to contribute, but there woiuld be no per- 
fon in it obliged to ferve the office of churchwarden, overfecr, or 

conftable ! 








A Letter te the Archb 


conttable! Surely, an act which might Jead to fuch conlequences, 
and which, moreover, has actually produced very great evils, ougnt 
to undergo a very feriows and careful revifion. . The re! ligious edu- 
cation -of ‘the community ought, ungueftionab!y,. to conftitute an ob- 
ject of primary importance with every wife government; and if the 
minds of the lower and middle claffes of the community are much 
longer fuftcred to be contaminated by the mifchievous declamations of 
fenielefs or defigning fanatics, alike unauthorifed: and unable to im- 
part found inftruction 4 the Government Wil! have‘as thuch to anfwer 
for as the Bifhops. | 

As another grand means of counteracting the alarming progrefs of 
fcbifm, our author ftrenuoufly recommends the ‘ opening places of 
worlhip under the eflabli/bment, tor the general and-4ree accommodation 
of the people.” Lhis, indeed, is an act of indifpenfible neceffity. 
At prefent the poor are, in moft of our churches, almoft debarred of 
all opportunity of difcharging their duty to God with propriety and 
flecency. Free churches, therefore, fhould be built, on the plan of 
that at Bath, which was erected under the influence, and is ftill fub- 
ject to the direction, of that found churchman and moft zealous 
divine, &4r. Daubeny; and which exhibits a glorious example of 
the vatt bencfits refulting from fuch an eftablifhment.  ** Such places 
of worlhip,’ fays the author, “in every populous town in England, 
provided with minifters duly qualified to preach the found and whole, 
tome doctrines of the gofpel, uncontaminated with the heterodoxy 
and nonfenfe of the conventicle, would, 1 am perfuaded, produce. a 
powerful effcét on the public mind.” “The example we have cited 
fully juftifies this conclufion, 

We fhall conclude our account of this valuable little tract, to the 
author of which, whoever he may be, the members of the eftablifhed 
church owe a debt of thanks and gratitude, by fame judiciaus obfer- 


ifops ard Bifpops of the Church of Ergland. 18 


"vations on Sunday fchools, founded on a paflage quoted from Bifhep 


Reynolds, fupported by whofe authority, the author fays :— 


‘ There can be little hefitation in {peaking moft decidedly on the fubje@ 
of Sunday Scheels; on which, it is preiume ‘d, there can now be but one opi- 
nion with all fober thi nking perfons. C ontidered in the light of nurferies, 
Jor training up the young members of our excellent Charch in the way the 
thould go, that when old they may not depart from it; if we duly value 
oure Rab! ifhment, on no conlideration whatever fhould they be permitted 

to be carried on in any parifh, but under the controul, fuperintendance, 
and management of the ftablifhed Miniter of it: becaule, for the re: fons 
above give n, he is the perfon who oy ugh t to know what Chriflian do¢irine 
is taught in it; more particularly at a time when mucna of what is taught 
for the go(pel among us, is the grotfett corruption of it. To the laity are 
the clergy dee ply indebted, for ther aliiftance, countenance, and fupport; 
aml the caufe of religion and grader have moti important obligations to ac- 
knowledge, for the diitinguithed exertions of their piety and talents on 
uumberlets occafions, Stil, when their zeal leads them to interfere with 
the actual and perfonal dale Reine of the m inifierial office, in any way, no 
N 3 probable 
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182 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


probable good will be a fufficient balance again{t the poflible evil confequent 
on fuch officious mediling ; and, for this reafon in partioniet, becaule the 
conttitution of this country has,’ in fuch cate, no fecurity againi{ the grow- 
ing eff of it, till it hecomes, perhaps, too delperate for a remedy.’ 





4 Brief Sketch of the principal Features which diftinguifh the Charaéter 
of his prefent Majeffy, soe the Third. By T. Dutton, A. M, 
intended as an accompaniment to the Print ublithed i in Gomme- 
moration of the providential Prefervation of His Majefty’s Life, 
at Drury-lane Theatre, May 15th, 1800, 412mo.. Pp. 176. 
_ Riley,, Warwick-fquare. 1802. 


N this animated fketch Mr. Dutton has chiefly limited his attention 
to the religious and moral character of our fovereign, which, all 
parties muft acknowledge, affords ample fcope for the utmoft exertion 
of biographical fkill, He occafionally, however, adverts to fome 
ftriking traits in his political character; and, on every point refpect- 
ing His Majefty, he has, with great ingenuity and talent, continued 
to fteer the middle courte of jutti ce, between the Scylla of degrada- 
tion and the Charybdis of flattery. 
That our author is an impartial obferver of public events will fi 


tc. 
fF 
ciently appear from the manner in which he enters upon his fubject. 


“ His prefent Majefty, GeorGe tur Turrn, fucceeded to the throne 
of his ancetlors, O€iober 23, 1760. He had not long attained to the age 
of complete majority, being born June 4, 1738; but the exemplary pri 
dence of his conduct, both j in public and in private life, during the late 
reign, had procured him, notwithftanding his extreme youth, the entire 
confidence of the nation. The political Sivtebel at the time of the young 
monarch’s alluming the reigns of government, bore certainly, in the eves 
of fuperficial obfervers, a “flattering and aufpicious afpect. But, though 
we admit, that Great Britain, at th rat period, was in a itate of high and 
predommmant afcendancy, we cannot accede to the pofi tt on of 2 co-tempo 
rary writer, of diftinguithed celebrity, that ‘ * no fovereign e ve r fucce ode “dl 
to the crown, under circumiiances of greater and more fignal ets 4 
‘True it is, that the country boalted an accumulation of dom: inion and o 
wealth—that her refources were adequate to the profecution ofa long and 
complicated war—that her flag rode triumphant in every clime, and en- 
forced, as it does nuw, and, we trait, ever will do, her claim to the un- 
difputed fovereignty ofocean. True it is, that her trade was greet, free, 
and unfhackled—that commerce, arts, and manufactures, flouri{hed in an 
eminent, and almoit, unprecedented degree—that her potency was uni- 
verfally acknowl ‘dred, felt and dieaded—~and that her mn: tional chara¢ier 
ftood high i in the eitimation, not only of all Europe, but of every part of 
the civilized globe, But to the wary eye of penetration, fymptoms pre- 
fented themfeives, which ftrongly counterbalanced thefe apparent advani- 











“« * See Bensuam’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the Third.” 
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tages; and, like the firft gatherings of a hurricane; involved the ditant 
peripective m portentous gloom and. awful prognoitic. : 

« A new race of philotophers had fprung up, who broached dofttrines, 
which militated, point-blank, ‘with the ‘eftablithed opinions of mankind, 
and rever'ed the whole fy{ftem of rule and conduct, ‘by which fociety had 
for ages been kept in a tiate of wholefome duciplinesand subordination: 
Under the pretence of enlightening the nnderitanding, and frecing ‘the 
mind from the dominion of prejudice and error, both in religious and tecn- 
lar concerns, they inculcated tenets, which fupplanted all authority, and 
laid proitrate thoie neceliary diftinctions, which for centurics bad terved 
as the land-marks of legitimate govermnent, Kegulations, whieh had 
jtood the teit of long experience, they fought to abrogate, te make room 
for vilionary {chemes ‘and projects, chimerical and vain. Without waitin 
to ailire themi{elves of the practicability of new fyiteims, they laboured ‘te 
overthrow the old, reckle(s of the confequences, and heedlefs, whether, 
after pulling down an ancient edifice, which they atierted to be ruinouw$ 
and untenantable, they had the means of providing the deluded, houfelefs 
occupier with another and a better habitation. Mankind were.to severt 
to firtt principles, and rights were to be claimed and infifled upon, incom- 
patible with civilization, with mutual benefit, and public fecurity. In the 
ivale of focial gradation, all, by a novel and abfurd paradox, were to ftand 
upon alevel. The advantages refulting to cach individual from the focial 
compact, were to be retained; at the faine time that the necellary facrifices, 
made by each individual to the whole, were to be withheld and reclaimed. 
Jn fine, a kind of intellectual and moral chaos was to take place, in which 
jarring and difcordant principles, as heterogeneous and repugnant as the 
warring elements that firove for mafiery at Nature’s birth, were, by the 
magic aid of the New Philofophy, to forego their ancient antipathies, to 
minglo tog ther in {weet concord, and cementa Jafting uniwn., 

““ We admit, indeed, that the!e abfurd and dangerous doétrines. had 
not, at that period, takea fuch deep and general root, as they, i later 
times, unhappily havc done. But the feeds of anarchy and milchicf were 
extenfively fown; their charaéter was no longer problematical; it was eafy 
to fore‘ec what would be the nature of the fruit. The revolutionary poifon 
was already communicated to the body politic; though the effe¢is of the 
contagion did not, as yet, lo glaringly difplay themtelves, as they have 
fubfequently done. As yet, the difciples of the new fchool had not vens 
tured to make experiment of the pra¢iicability of their innovating code, by 
evert acts. They lay itill, in ambuth and on the watch, for a more cons 
venient feafon; but it required no gijt of prophecy, no {pirit of divination, 
to predict the reiult of their machinations ; to anucipate what time and op- 
portunity would produce. The mme was already du; the train alread 
Jaid: all that feemed wanting, was the application of the match, to mk 
a general explofion. 

«‘ Such, then, were the political circumfiances—fuch the complexion of 
tlie times, under which his preient Majetty afcended the thron¢. The 
danger which menaced the empire, was of a nature novel and unprece- 
dented. It was not onan appeal to arms-—-not on the prowcls of our troops, 
or the thunder of our fleets, that we had to reft our hepes of fecurity—It 
Was a moral enemy we had to en ounter, and sat means alone were 
capable of bemg employed iD the conteft, It was neceflary to refift 
the prégtefs of novation, by a firm and iteady adherence to eltablifhed 
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184 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


principles; to oppofe virtuous example to vicious condu@; and to 
ftrengthen, by every poilible tie, thofe barriers, thofe mounds and ramparts, 
which religion, and the fenie of moral duty have erected, to check the in- 
undations of depravity, to item the torrent of iniquity, and to proteét us 
from plunging into that hopelefs aby{s of complicated miiery and vice, 
which eventually terminates in atheiim, and utter apoftacy from Gon! 

« Of this momentous truth, young as he was, the new monarch appears 
to have been perfectly fenfible. He faw inhdelity, with giant-ftrides, ex- 
tending his dominion over the minds of men. He faw—~what is, indeed, 
the natural and infallible confequence of irreligion—he faw vice trium- 

hant--{aw profligacy ftalking, with creft erect, and unbluthing forehead, 
in the open face of day, fanctioned by the example of the Great, and ren- 
dered fathionable by high authority. He faw the moit facred ties, the mott 
folemn moral obligations violated with impunity; trampled on without 
fhame, without remorie; nay, more, he faw their obfervance made the 
theme of ridicule and. proftituted wit. He faw inftitutions, which divine 
and human laws alike recognize and recommend, treated with difre/pect, 
infulted, and prophaned. He faw the nuptial bands rent by facrilegious 
hands, and torn afunder: faw the practices, as well as the opinions of 
mankind, completely revolutionized, and a {pirit of general indifference, as 
to moral character, and moral worth, obtain throughout the different 
claties of the community. His good fenfe, aided by reflection, and the 
wholefome leifons he had drawn from the recorded experience of former 
times, had taught him this important maxim, that political happinefs is 
dependent on moral good; that ilates, as well as jndividuals, have their 
houis of vifitation; and that a contumacious perleyerance in evil, en- 
tails, alike on both, inevitable ruin and deliruction, as she just punithment 
of hardened and incorrigible delinquency. 

“« Confcious of the Sulane, which menaced the realin from the baneful 
and rapid progrefs of fvepticifin, immorality and prophanenefs, and well 
aware that example operates with far greater cificacy than precept, he felt 
it his duty, as the head of the ftate, as the auguit individual, to whom all 
eyes would be directed, and from whofe motions the dependent orders of 
fociety would naturally take their bias—he felt it his dyty, as Sovereign, to 
exhibit, in his own perfon, an illutirious example of virtue, which might 
operate as an antidote to the prevalence of evil, and reclaim the deluded 
from the path of error. Among the moft marked and promment fymptoms 
of the increafing degeneracy of the times, might juitly be ranked the ne- 

le@ of religiousduties. From negleét, nen pats by natural and eafy tran- 
ition—for the road to ill is flippery, and of fwift delcent—« omne nefas in 


prroclive”—to indifference—from indifference to contempt—and from con- 


tempt to iniult and violation of the Divine ordinances; till, at lait, they 
wage open war with heaven!—dare the Omnipotent himfelf to arms!— 
queition his being '—libel his attributes !—and, in the frantic zeal of revo; 
Jutionary madnejs and impiety, would hurl the Great Jenovan from his 


throne !” 


Thefe obfervations are alike freible and juft ; and they exhibit, in 
avery favourable point of view, the author’s correét feiife of religious 
and moral duty, and his accurate climate of thcir importance to 
fociety, as well as to individuals. He puriues his tketch of our Soe 
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vereign’s religious character in the fame animated frain, and con- 
eludes it with the following true and pertinent remarks. 


« Ere we diimi's this topic, we mutt obferve, as it forms almoft a fin- 
ular feature in the Royal character, that the King of England has not, 
afte the example of other crowned heads, fuffered himfelfto be deluded, 
by the vain detire of pafling for a philofopher, into a fanciion of thofe {pee 
cious docirines and pretended improvements in politics and ethics, which 
the dilciples of the New Light fo indulitioully preach up, and on which 
they fo highly plume themielves. Suill Jets has he been betrayed into a 
corre{pondence with the leaders and founders of that order, though almofi 
every other Potentate in Europe, at that time, was carried away by the 
jiream. The folid erudition ofa Jouxnson—the cloquent piety ofa Brain— 
have been honoured with a degree of royal notice, and remuneration, 
which perverted wit and proftituted talents, however eminent in them- 
felves, have in vain laboured to obtain. 

« Let it not be imagined, that thele are confiderations of trifling and 
fecondary import. Far from it. It is, we feel no hefitation to affinn, 
principally owing to this dignified prudence, on the part of the Sovereign 
—to his jutt difcrimination between semblance and substance; between t/e- 
retical and fractical improvement-—thal this country, amid{i all the difficul- 
ties againft which it has been called upon to ftruggle—difticulties brought 
on, and engendered, ina great mealure, by a reverfe line of conduét, on 
the part of other Princes—amidit the general wreck of principle and vir- 
tuous fentiment, which convulies the moral world, prefents a proud ex- 
ception to the dettin ‘which has befallen almoti every other flate m Europe. 
‘That it has not wholly efcaped the fcourge, which for fo long a feries of 
vears de{ulated the continent, is alcribable to a train of imperious circum- 
itances—to the magnitude of the trial—to the extentivene!s of the miichief. 
That it has flood the thock unmoved—that it has weathered the revelu- 
tionary ftorm ; and, like gold tried in the furnace, has patied the fiery ordeal, 
undamaged, unimpaired, is to be attributed to the pious folivitade, the 
judicious care, with which her conttitution has been protected by ats legi- 
timate Guardian, Champion and Delender.” 


That Mr. D,’s notions refpecting the moral character of his own 
Sovereign, and of the moral duties of every fovereign, are equally 
correct, will fufficiently appear from the following paflage, the con- 
cluding part of which cannot be too frequently peruled, nor too 
deeply confidered, by all who are placed by Providence in that {phere 
of life, which affords a certain, or even probable, expectation of 
obtaining pofleffion of the fupreme power of a ftate. 


« Foremoft on the lilt of moral abules, which had acquired fan@ion and 
prevalence from the example of the Great, might jutily be ranked the 
grofs violation of conjugal faith, and the utter contempt of the vow pledged 
at the Hymeneal altar. The evils refulting from this pregnant fource of 
calamity are, not lefs in a civil and political than moral point of view, of 
the mott ferious and momentous con'equence. The ties of confanguinity 
—the (weet endearments of kindred—the foft affections, which bumanize 
the heart; bind man to man; expand the foul from solitary to social feeling, 
and beget a ipirit of general philanthropy and good will—all thefe have 
their origin in the fanily compact—ell thele emanate, by fine grada- 
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86 -. Sto orrerwan criticism. 
tions, ftom the reciprocity ‘of fexual love. In proportion as promifcuous 
intercourfe obtains—in proportion as, mdividual concentration, gives place 
to. indifcriminate eccentricity—-precifely in the fame proportion are all 
thefe bland and delicate ‘én{ations, as well in their primary movements, as 
in their effective operations, weakened and defitoyed. By diverging into 
a plugality of channels, the tide of pafflion lofes its force; the imprefiion 
upon the heart grows flighter and flighter, and is eatily effaced; ‘nur 
can parental affection be fuppoled to glow ‘with equal ardour for a dubious 
offspring. Hence naturally reful{s,a fpirit of mutual indifference—hence 
neglected education—hence the morals of the rifing generation are’difte: 
arded—hence’a large proportion of the: community, for want of having 
virtuous principles inftilléd into their tender minds, and virtuous examp!e 
laced before theif eycs, converted, not merely into ufelefs, but into per- 
hicious and offending members of fociety. . | 
‘* To remedy thefe growing evils, the marriage inftitution has wifely 
been ordained, and the torce of a religious vow {uperadded io the ‘tie of 
¢ivil obligation— , * 
~ 5.) Hail, wedded love!, mytieriouslaw, true fource 
Of human offspring ; fole propriety 
In Paradice! of all things common elfe. _ 
By thee.adult’rous love was driven from men 
Among the beftial herds to range: by thee 
Founded in reafon, loyal, juft, and pure, 
Relations dear,-and all the charities 
Of Father, Son, and brother, firft were known, 
Perpetual.fountain of domettic fweets ! 
Here Love his golden fhafis employs—here lights 
His confiant lamp, and waves his purple wings" 
« Nor is the nuptial ordinance le(s falutary im a political than. moral 
oint of view; lets calculated to promote politigill than moral good, 
he ftrength and glory of a tiato depend avowedly on. its population; that 
pulation, unle's we admit of promifcuous intercourfe, depends entirely 
on the fanction and encouragement given to matrimony. Government, 19 
its very PRE yes deduces its primary origin from family rule, Like the 
widening circles, which diverging from ene common centre; encompafs 
the furface of an agitated expanie of ‘watet; individual expands into’ agere- 
cate afiisity ; and fiates and nations are but families upon a larger {cale. 
"© It behoves the Sovereigii, therefore, as the Public Head and Father, 
to fet himfeifithe example inevery péactice, which.conduces to the welfare, 
the fupport, .and fafety of the empire. . Celibacy being molt decidedly ini- 
mical to the immediate interctis of the flate, waiting direcily againit.its 
primary fource of political trength, and endangering its very éxiftence, 
public duly requifes that the Sovereign fhould, by his owt) precedent, ‘dil- 
rourage And ditgountenance’ the prevaletice of a*cuitoms 10 inveterately 
fraught with milchief dettindnt,* and hati.‘ fi chit poftit’ of ‘view; the 
State hasa legitimate call upoer its Governor, to contract the nuptial vow, 
anddubjeribe to the family Compl © OO HET oe ‘ 
< But the imperial obligation 64s not’reft here. ‘The State has‘a fill 
further ej4im upon the Soveteign—a claim ‘equally ‘ftrong and facred with 


the antecedent requililion, T fic Matriage vow contratted, its faithful and 


> . : ” > . . . ad . 4 * ; 
inviolate oblervance becomes an act of indifpentibie duty. Pre‘entinenec 
in vittuc, as in rank, ought’ ¢gttilly* tovconttitute the chardAeriftie of 
Masgsty¥. 
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Majesty. Subjects thou'd never have it in their power to plead the ex- 
ample of their Sovereign, in extenuation of their own mijconduct and tran 
greilion, Never should the breach of duty and of faith, in a point fo efien- 
ually neceflary to the maintenance and advancement of national proiperity, 
as connubial conflancy and truth, be fuffered to receive fanction from the 
higheft authority—countenance from the Firft Magittrate.” 


Of the memorable event which gave rife to this fketoh, our-readers 
muft retain a perfect recollection. The horror with which it in- 
fpired every loyal mind, the general indignation evinced by every 
clafs of His Majefty’s fubjeéts, clearly ‘attefted the excellence of the 
Royal character, and the eftimation in which that character was 
holden by Britons, Mr.'D. has related, with great accuracy, every 
circumftance which marked that horrid tranfaction; and, juftly jea- 
lous of the character of his-countrymen, anxioufly traces the daring 
attempt to its true fource—in/anity: ** to the honour of the loyalty 
of the country, not a fingle individual, acting under the controul of 
reafon, could be:found in the whole population of the Britifh empire, 
fo loft to the fenfe of duty and allegiance, as to meditate the deftruc- 
tion of his King.” 

The allegorical Print, of which this publication is intended as an 
accompaniment, is exquifitely engraved, by Bartolozzi, from a 
mafterly picture by Corbould, The portrait of His Majefty, which 
it contains, is taken from a picture in enamel, by Collins, and is 
deemed, by the Royal Family, who are certainly the moft competent 
judges, the beft likenefS which has been yet taken of our beloved 
Sovereign. 





or 


Dialogue between a Minifter and his Parifbioner, Se. 
(Continued from P. 66.) 


HE remarks in our laft Review, though extended to very -con- 
fiderable length, were confined entirely to the former of thefe 
dialogues ; and when we had concluded it, we thought that our ad- 
miration had reached its ultimatum, for we were fo fatisfied with 
the ability difplayed in that, that we expected nothing beyond it. 
Our author, however, has rifen with his fubje€@t; and as the plea of 
edification, brought to jultify difobedience to the law which binds 
every one to his appointed Minifter, is a much more fturdy advyesfary 
than the pretence that a Chriftian’s liberty, is not, by the gofpcel,.in 
that refpe& reftrifted ; fo the powers. of his mind feem:to enlarge in 
proportion to the encreafed difficulty of the conteft in. which hevis en- 
aged. ds iit ancTiirenitiad) outhy. IWIOSIEHS Old fond Pu Now 
e*8 He grows with its growth; he ftrengthens with.its ftrength ;” 
and as, in his firft dialogue, the {ubject of sour former) criticifm, he 
“* lays the lion and the bear’’—the leaft formidable of all the hoftile 
infinuations thrown out againft the Church; fo in his fecond, which 
we 
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we ate now about te examine, he.no lefs compleatly prevails over 
the great Goliah of this Philiftine army. 
e‘have leng withed to fee this plea of edification thoroughly in. 
veltigated ; for we fcraple not to affirm, that it is the moft feducing 
device which the malicious ingenuity of Satan ever invented. By 
this inticing word, that numerous ctafs of Chriltians, ‘* who have a 
zeal for God, but not according.to knowledge,”’ are for the moft 
part infatuated. It is the temptation which moft cafily befets them ; 
they yield to it, like the deluded .Ifraelites, in the fimplicity of their 
rts ; and feeling their fenfual affeGtions inflamed thereby, miltake 
thefe feelings for the infpirations of the {pirit, and conftrue them into 
an infallible token of their eleGtion. Hence of neceflity is produced 
a contempt of al! outward figns ; inafmuch as their ufe is fuperfeded 
by a dire&t communication from Heaven. Hence the Church is con- 
verted from a vilible into an invifible body, of which thofe only are 
members who have felt this atteftation of the fpirit. They appro- 
priate to themfclves therefore all thofe high titles and prerogatives 
given in {criptures to the Church, and confider the reft of its mem- 
bers, though profefling the fame faith with themfelves, as ‘* heathens 
and publicans, ftrangers from the covenant .of promife, having no 
hope, and without God in the world,””. Thus is our ancient and 
venerable mother bereaved of her chéldren or rather defpoiled of their 
affeGtions, and now in her utmoft need when an_ holt of adverfaries 
are rifen up againit her, ‘* there are few to guide her among all the 
fans fhe hath brought forth ; neither are there many to take her by 
the hand among all! the fons fhe hath brought up.”” They, alas! 
eut of a miftaken tendernefs for her welfare, do but multiply her 
forrows , and it ismuch to be apprehended that the period is not very 
remote, when brought by the fervency of their affection to the point 
of death, they will difgover, though too late to avert the milchief, 
that, aflimilated to her Redeemer even in the treatroent he experienced, 
«¢ the zeal of her own houfe hath even eaten her.” 

Having made thefe reflections, calculated, we conccive, to imprefs 
ftrongly upon eur readers the importance of the fubject difcuffed 4n 
this Seond dialogue, we now proceed to the examination of its con- 
tents, and our firft remark muit be upon the fignificancy of the title. 
¥t is concerning Chriffian edification, a diftinGion that is well deferv- 
ing of notice: for there is a diabolical edification fpoken of by &. 
Paul (1 Cor. wiii, 10.) with which he tells us, ‘* weak brethren are 
exceedingly apt to be edified.”” We read it in our tranflation ‘* em- 
boldened ;” but it is ** od onby2I0” In the original. Weare not, how- 
ever, diflatisfied with the prefent verfion, which, though it preferves 
not ‘the technical exprefhon, gives us, in its fteady what is of more 
confequence, the characteriftic effe& which diftinguifhes this kind of 
edification from ‘“its wholefome brother,” and enables ws to‘decount 
for the condnét of many who boaft fo much of being edified. _ Chnif- 
tidh edification produces, we are taught, meeknefs, lowlinefs of mind, 


and godly fear, qualities which we ‘thal! in yain look for in the “ail 
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of this genefation ; for fo, by way of emphatis, we fhall call them: 
but there is another kind of edification we learn from this paffage of 
St. Patt, which, as our tranflators have moft happily interpreted it 
«¢ emboldens,” and it mult be acknowledged that, if this be edifying, 
the perfons we are now {peaking of, are towers of piety, built up as 
high as Babel was defigned to be raifed by its mighty edifiers. For 
they are fo ** emboldened,” that they lofe all fear the moment this 
infatuating fpirit is breathed into them, their heads are up to Heaven 
in a moment, they are not afraid to fpeak evil of dignities ; they are 
not afraid to ‘* revile the Gods, nor to curfe the rulers of God’s peo- 
ple;” nay, they are not afraid of the pit opened for Corah and his 
company, but purfuing precifely the fame courfe that led in their 
cafe to fo ruinous a termination, ren as ‘ furioufly down” into it as 
the infpited herd made mention of im the gofpel, ran down the ftéep 
place into the fea and were drowned. | 

But it is Chriftian edification of which our author profeffes. to 
treat—a gofpel benefit for which this diabolical refemblance is too fre- 


quently miftaken ; his well-chofen motto, however, (2 Cor. x. 8.) in 


addition to the laft-mentioned fign, very ftrongly marks the line of 
diftin&tion between ‘thein, inftruéting us that “edification of the 
godly fort’’ can only be produced by one invefted with ** euthority” 
for that purpofé ; whereas thofe who have the credit of edifying 
moft in the prefent day, aét in contempt*of all authority whatever ; 
fo that as well by their officioufnefs running where they are not fent, 
as by the “* untempered mortar” which they ufe, and the Babels 
which they ereét, they prove themfelves to be the diab>/fcal counter 
feits, and not the genuine mafter builders appointed to build up the 
faithful into one Holy Temple in the Lord. 

But we muft not dwell longer upon the title page but turn to the 
dialogue itfelt,’ the introduction to which is exceeding!y well con- 
trived, as it’ very naturally leads onr author to expofe both the obfti- 
nacy and the ignorance of thofe whio refort to this plea of better edi- 
fication, as an exception to the law which requires them to attend 
upon their appointed minifter. “Fo ufe Solomun’s expreffion, ** they 
are wifer in their own conceit than feven men who can render a rea- 
fon ;” and'thus, as our author charges it upon them, * ftick to this 
fentence under which they have taken fhelter, in fpite of any argu- 
ments that can be brought to'{hew them their error, withdut proé 
ducing any reafon but their'bare word, and that Mr. B, their favorite 
preacher, **telts them fo ;’”” and yet enquire of them what they mean 
by edification, and their anfwer will be found genérally to be almolt 
verbatim, that which is put into the mouth of their reprefentative in 
the dialogue.  ** ‘Edification! Let me fee—edification, why edificas 
tion isas when a man is, as they fay, edified.” All the magic which 
infatuates ‘thefe poor deluded people is in the /ound not the fenfe of 
the term ; ‘© the poor word, as our author happily remarks, is obliged 
to mean juft what the fpeaker’s fancy moft doats upon :”—* comé 
monly fpeaking {fays Dr. Mofs, in his admirable difcourfes upon 
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this fubje@) whatever it is that tickles their ears and teaches their 
imagination, that excites their admiration or any other tranfent paf. 


' fion ; ia fhort, whatever happens to pleafe them, they know not why, 


nor how, that they take for edifying difcourfe, and the prefent.im. 
preflion that accompanies it.in the hearing, that they. fuppofe to be 
their real edification, ‘To inveftigate accurately the term would at 
once break the charm, reftore the ** bewitched’ zealots to fobernefs 
of mind, and diffolve thefe diforderly affemblies.; No wonder, there. 
fore, that its true meaning is kept carefully wrapt ap in myitcrious 
obfcurity, and that ‘* noife and tone, and looks, and. geftures, and 
figures and mylteries, and privileges, and evidences, and all manner 
of "affected phrafes and fpiritual delicacies,’ are fubitituted in. its 
ftead ; and no wonder alfo that thofe who make fo much ufe of the 
expreffion ‘* know neither what they fay nor whereof they affirm.” Qur 
author expofes this ignorance in the only way in which it can be ex. 
pofed, by turning it into ridicule, for though its confequences are mott 
awful, it is too abfurd in itfelf to admit of.a ferious reproof—a fool 
mutt. be anfwered according to his folly. He feafons his. raillery, how- 
ever, with this molt weighty queftion which we earneftly recommend 
to the attention of all whom it may concern. ‘* Do not you think 
it looks very wicked, when a man turns his back upon Chrift’s Mi- 
nifter and his Chriftian brethren in his parith church, upon a plea of 
confcience and better edification, when it turns out to be for he don’t 
know what? For he does not know what he means by edification !” 
This probably is not the cafe with thofe amongft them who may 
chance to be our readers, theugh even their, notions about it, we ap- 
prehend, are very confufed ; but we fcruple not to affirm, that it is 
univerfally fo with the illiterate part, whichis by much the majority 
in thefe congregations, and, if it is wicked in them, what muft be 
the wickednefs of thofe who lead them into this fin ?. who difimember 
the Church of Chrift, which is. his body, perfuading thofe whom 
they, calt off that they are all the while fitly framing it together, 
railing it up to the fulnefs of its ftature, and making them: living 
members of it, whereas before they had only a name that they lived, 
but were dead. The queftion therefore though addretfed to the ig- 
norant, concerns as much the better informed, who give their coun- 
tenance to the deceit, and molt efpecially the teachers who practice 
it ; and for their benefit it is that we have extracted this paflage. 

_ But though they know not what edification means, they are plen- 
tifully provided with pretences to defend their practice, in going after 
ftrange teachers to feck it, and the firft that our author encounters is 
that diforganizing principle called, private judgmenr—a, right always 
moft toutly maintained by thofe who are /ea/ payne of forming any 
judgment whatever; who therefore fo obftinately tickle for it, that 
c exercifing this privilege,. they..may authenticate either their own 
nonfenfe or the conceits of him who hath beguiled them, and thus 
make the gofpel, as the Jews made the law, of none effect by their 
traditions. But judgment, if we come to anatize the term, is a cone 
clufion 
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ehifon’ forriied upon deliberation, andyas few are poflefled of the quas 
lifications necellary to deliberate, a right judgment on all things isowhat 
few aré in a capacity to attain’ to.. Ir is theréfore that St..James ad- 
monifhes us thar we “* be not miny 'maitéts, knowing that we (hall 
receive the greater’ condemnation :” for a‘lie does not change its na- 
ture in confequence of our believing it, arid it is on. our coming to 
the knowledge of the truth that our eternal life depends. “And even 
fuppofing a man capable of judging ; {tilly if Solomon be deferving of 
credit, private judgment is a privilege which it is not very: prudent to 
exercife, for he hath warned us that there is a way which feemeth 
right to. a man, but the.end thereof is the way of death; whereas in 
the multitude of counfellors he affures us there. is fafety. ,; But thefe 
are confiderations which efcape the notice of the advocates for Chri 
tian liberty, for whofe benefit we earneftly wifh that Edwards's Gane 
rena were not fo fcarce a book as it is now become, That. is 2 
ompleat hiftory of private judgment, at ‘a time when “it was under 
no teftraint, and ‘its author moréover was'a Prefbyteriahy whofe party 
being at that time uppermoft, he colleéted together. this difgutting 
catalogue of blafphemies, to point out the neceflity of fuppreffing 
every other fec& but his own, for whatever the Préfbyteriths are now, 
jn, 1646 they were no friends,to toleration, =, a 
To eftablith this right of private judgment, our; author, puts into 
the mouth of his. diforderly parifhioner, that paflage of St..Paulwhich 
is eontinually urged by its patrons, in fupport of it; and we wonder 
not that it has deceived many, for at firlt dight it: has di very. plapfible 
appearance. idk. BOG Hoy Noo 
‘© | fuppofe (fays he) a man is the beft judge for himfelf of hisown 
edification, for St. Paul’ fays, ‘ what man knoweth the: things of a_ 
man fave the fpirit of a man: which is ti him.’ ''To'whiéthis: Mi- 
nifter very fatisfaCtorily replies, “ pranted, John,’ if edification con- 
cerned only the /pirit of a man ;, but ‘edification concerns’ a man’s 
actions as well as fpirit ; nay, the flate of his foul is as well kiown 
by his actions as a tree by its fruit, and the frnit of, a, tree may be 
known by any man who takes the trouble: to examine it.” _He might, 
however, have added, that edification.is one of the things of God and 
not of man, and therefore. that the paflage'was perfectly irrelevant to 
the cafe in queftion, for the fpiritual edifice raifed up within us is 
the ¢* tabernacle that ‘Ged buildeth and not man;” and though the 
miniftry are labourers 'tugether with God in the carrying on of this 
work, yet till it is true that except the Lord build the houfe their 
labour is but loft that build it. And that houfe ‘our Saviourshath 
taught us (Mark iv. 27.)'** like the corn fpringeth-and groweth up, 2 
‘man knoweth not how.” God’s works in grace, and his works in 
Mature are counterparts of each other ; we are none of us fenfible of 
the encreafe of our bodies, and the encreafe of our ,{piritual man is 
equally imperceptible. It is by the trial.of our, firength that both 
ate alike made. manifeft ; the former by our being able to endure 
‘more labour and fatigue, the latter by our being able to withftand 
more 
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more powerful temptations, and to bring all our ations more exaally 


to,the obedience of Chrift. |. | 
.. Thisanalogy between natural and fpiritual generation is fo ftrikingly 
dclineated by our author, that,-though the paflage is a long one, we 
cannot forbear extracting it ;. and, as far.as our reading extends, it 
is perfedtly original, ahd puts the queftion, at iffue, in fo familiar a 
potat of view, that the mof illiterate cannot in future wilfully miftake 
it. Johi-is {till harping upon the old {tring that he has his teacher 
to feek.:;To-expofe the abfurdity of which-notion the Minifier atks 
lim ame): * Are! . / 

« Did you-ever hear of people feeking their father and mother ?. Is i¢ 
not God Almighty that choofes: your | paar for you, dends you into the 
world juft at what time he pleafes, “and caufes you.to be born of what pa. 
rents/he pleafes?” ’. ! 
« Sabu. Ayes Surely.” i ae 3 
Min. Jott fo does he in his Church; and therefore in the words of 
St. Paul, I tell. you, ‘ though you may have. ten thoufand infrudiors in 
Chrift, yet have ye not many fathers; for in Chrift Jefus J have begotten 

ou through the gofpel ; (1 Cor. iv. 15.). Wherefore I befeech you bea 
ower of me, Now from thefe words of the apoftle, you fee, you may 
get inffruction where you pleafe, provided you pay that proper ref{peé to 
your father in Chritt, whom God hath chofen to give yous (John xv. 16:) 
and if you do pay him a proper refpeét, you will liften to 4is inftru@tions be- 
foré Mt other, and dutifully yield him your Chriftian obedience ; for, con« 
fider, John, who is fo tely to give you good inftraction, as that ‘ather ei- 
ther of ‘the ‘fiefh or in Chrift, whom your Creator. hath given-you? and 
would you confider Chrittian Minifters (as the Bible teaches:you to cone 
fider them) as fathers, and attend to the apoftle, who obferves that you 
cannot have many fathers, (that is, you can have but one) and then en 
quiring who it.is that God bath given: you, were to honour him in all ree 
$.as.a fpiritual father, hearing his inftructions and. obeying his autho- 
rity, we fhouid not often have to deal with ignorance and vanity, prating 
‘about edification ; and do not think that all this is a loofe and vague way 
“of reprefenting things. . Chrift's authority in his houfehold has defcended 
‘from him and ‘the Apoftles, from Bifhop to Bifhop, as an eflate defcends 
‘from father to fon, or as the laws of any Company or Society defcend to 
‘their fucceffors; and the holy fcriptures are full of expreffions which fhew 
that''God ‘intended that the Chriftian prietthood fhould have autho- 
fity/in theit refpeftive congregations, as parents have among children. 
“The whole’Chriftian tcheme is confidered as a new life; mind that ex- 
preflion—a new life. When a man is firft made partaker of the gofpel 
covenant, he is faid to be dngriten of God, that is, of that Minifter to 
whom, he bath given it in charge to bring him into the covenant of Chrift. 
Thus St. Paul, {peaks of thofe whom he had converted to; the faith, fuch a 
‘one for inftance as Onefimus,: So we read of the new Sirth or regeneration, 
as itis called, ,that is, being Jorw again by water and the fpirit in baptifm. 
St. Paul {pedks of fome of bis converts as babes in Chrift, obferviig that, 
“¢to fach he tound it neceffary not to impart ftromg meat, but to feed them 
‘with milk ; (1 Cor, ifi1.) ‘but that ftrong meat belonged only to them that. 
“gre of full age, even thofe, who by region of ufe have their fenfes — 
: pe Meat : ‘ : - cife 
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cifed to difcern both good and evil;"!-(Heb. v. 14.) -Chtift alfo fpeaks of 
lambs as well’ as/ocep in his flock.” When theréfore we {peak of thé Bifhdép 
as our’ Father in God, »or of the Clervy in! genetal as Spiritual Father!; we 
ought to remember that our’ words’ 'livé nod meaning,’ tnlefS we give 
thenr a father’s: authority,"and” revéténce: them accordingly’; ard: as ‘I 
faid before; if fathers are obliged to minifter wholefome and due in- 
ftruétion,) it’ follows that childreh ‘dire’ bouitid to receive! both at their hands.” 
(pe vais Qik rort oocntidin 41 pomitiitio) Myhos 
: to tine (To beconehided in dur Wex?.)° 
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'  . ihe , late ~phtciidar Ania 
Impofture Expofed, in a few brief Remarks:orrdbe Irteligionfnefcy Profarene]s;, In- 
dvlicacy, Virulence, and’ Vidgar.ty of; certain Perfons, who fiyle themnfelves 
Anti;Jacobin. Reviewers... By Sofiah: Hard, Bfq) ~ Sve. Pei ago 6d, 
Cambridge printed ; fold by Hurft, hondon.. © ) i ebewune 
Ww EN ‘we firft faw the advertifement of this p>mphlet, we. inclined to 
think that fome waggith friend was Gifpofed to compliment us_in 
avein of irorly, and had chofen ‘his title-page, ds. a trap to enfnare Jaco- 
bins; Sectaries, and Schifmatics 7”, as well as ex? of, the Church. On peru: 
fing it, however, we foon diftovered our miftake, and found, that. seat 
Hard, Efq. of Cambridge, really meant to, be Waderftood literally, » To 
defend ourfelves againit fuch charges as thefe would be the: grofleft infult 
that'could-be offered to our readers, for, if they. ™ ire true, thofe readers 
would ungueftionably deferve al! the’ abufé which | ofia. i? rd, with a de- 
sree of impudence peculiar’ to himfelf, fo copioufly lavithes.on them. To - 
thettt, therefore, we chearfully fibmit dur caufe, and thal] 'as, chear- 
filly abide by their decifion ; “tonténting ourfelves with a very few brief re- 
marks upon one or two patiages of a tract, which is as grofs a libel. as. ever 
was penned, and ‘for which undoubtedly an ation would lig againg the 
author, printer, and publithers; we do not meat, for the abufe which it 
contains, but for the daring, and ‘malevolent ‘falfelioods with which, it 
abounds, and whith have been fabricdted for the fole\purpofe of injuring. 
the ‘pruperty'of Gut Wor : mr 
In a note to p. 19 of this notable production, Mr. JoGah Hard, agan in- 
ftance of “ the difdain” with which we “ trea the laws Of veracity,” ob- 
ferves, that’ in ‘Our review of “ cértiin documénts,” by which le means, , 
the Statement of Fud?s relating’ to tite Blagdon Controverfy (which, from a. 
motive too obvions to eluded dete&tton, he moft Cautioufly forbears to men- | 
tion) we ftated' the number of attefting figndturés te B fix inflead of UNE» 
We'plead guilty to the error which, of courfe, all pet ons interefted in that . 
Controverfy, muft immediately have perceived, which neither was intended 
to miflead, nor could poffibly miflead, any one; and moft certainly we fhould.. 
have commented ‘on the fact in the very fame words had we written wine 
inflead of fix. . The miftake did not, and could not,affect the argument, in 
the fmalleft degree. ° We had-no intereft therefore; in the commiffion of 
fuch an error; but if Mr. Hard, or avy other man, fhould dare to tell the 
Writer of that article perfonally that ee been guilty of a wilful falfe- 
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“héod, he wouid be oppofed with a 
Finn ad capacity, be alike defpifes tlhe charge, the infereice drawer 


very different weapon from apen. Bet 


aud the malevolent blockhead who drew il,. From thiserror, Mr. 
fagacioufly and charitably infers, that no ene affertion wecan make 
is deferving of credit! Now Jet ustry this Gentleman by his own fiandard, 
Ip p17, he. boldly afierts that, “every: writer, of any re{pectability, has 
for fome time difcontinued his affifance,” to the Anti-Jacobin Review, 
‘Se much is this affertion at variance with the fat, that xot exe writer of any 
re{pectability has difcontinued his affiftance, from the firft eftabliftment of 


the work, to the prefent moment; on the 'y, fome writers of the firft 
refpectability who never wrote a line fer it til! within the laft year, now 
eontribute affiftance to its j- and our correfj ts are more 


numerous than ever. Indeed offers of affiftance daily increafe. To the 
author of this declaration, then, we thall only fay, mentiris impudentiffime ; 
though, a bly to his own maxim, having made one falfe atlertion, 
he fhould be deemed wholly unworthy of credit, on every other point. 
\ The Publit are to doubt indebted for this tra&, as well as for a perio- 
- dical publication which has lately appeared, to the Blagdon Controverfy, aid 
tothe part which we have taken iin i.) 'Thercfore it is, that Mr. Hard re- 
commends Mr. Overton's True Churchmex, a Calvinittic production, which 
we fhall take an early opportunity to. review, as “ one of the moft im- 
rtant and beft executed works that have appeared during the laft bundred 
years ;” and they efore it is, alfo, that he repretents our teady fupport of the 
do@trine and difcipline of the Eftablithed Church, and our cenfure of fchif- 


 maties and feparatitts, as an attempt, “ to foothe her members into a reli- 
ance on that formality, which is the bane of a}! picty, and the nurfe 
of almoft every crite !!!"—The cloven foot appears in {pite of every effort 


to conceal ft. “Undeterred, however, by fuch obfervations as thefe, we thal] 
fill perfevere in our Courfe ; and, in our next number, we tha}l review the 
ining tras on the Blagdon Controverfy, when we hall gnfuld 
fome of the more fecret mamauvres of the fal/e friends to the Church, 
wae hitherto, from conciliatory motives, we have withholden from the 
a 1c, 4 4 

Before we conclude, we thal] juft inform Mr. Hasd, who accufes us of 
vilifying and infulting Risvors, that we have, on more occafions than one, 
received the thanks of the very Prelate to whom he particularly refers; and, 
if he donbt the fa&, we invite him to apply td his Lordfhip for a oonfir- 
mation of it. Anether Bifhop, too, one of the foundeft members, and one 
of the greateit ornaments, ef the Epifcopal Bench, who is a/mof as good a 
judge of criticifmn, itis prefamed, as Jofab Hard, E/yxire, has condefeended, 
in an ** Adverti t” fabjoined to a recent publication, to reprefent 
the Anri-Jacosin Review, as ‘' a BERIODICAL PUBLICATION, FOR 
THE SOUNDNESS OF IT$ PRINGIPLES, AND THE AALS TK NGS 8 W Hii 
IT IS CONDUCTED, OF THE HIGHEST MERIT.”* We fhall now config 
Mr. Hard to the corre@tio 
received the following Letter : 


a 
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* See “Hofea, “By Samuel Lord Bithop of Rochefter,” p. 225. 
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Mifcellaneous. . 99S 
To the Editor of the Anti-Facobin Review and Magazine. 
SIR, ; Feb. 15, 1802, 

@ TT HE moft tragical tragedy that ever was tragedized by any compari 

A of tragedians” did both Jacobins and Aati-Jecobins capett to a 
in the Sixpenny Pamphlet of Ps H. Efq.: but, however their expe@tations 
might in fome meafure he dilappointed, his abilities to execute, what he 
profefied the courage to attempt, are fully proved; his Arewess.and his power 
are ¢ledrly evinced 3 and one moit important point is undoubtedly demon- 
firated, namely, that the Editor of the Aati-Jacobin Review is himfelf a 
tank, a very rank Jacobin; this was, indeed fomewhat,more than I ex- 


From the ftrong terms ufed in Mr. H.’s advertifement, I felt not a little 
exed ; having ordered the pamphlet from my bookleller, to prepare 
mylelf for the perufal of its contents, I took down your volumes from my 
fhelf, faying to myfelf, furely f muft have been a moft.carelefs and inatten- 
tive reader; or, matter that merited fuch terms of reprobation, could not 
have efcaped my notice! It is true, I have occationally met with a senti« 
ment or expression that I could have wifhed had not been in the work; but, 
when I confidered that works of this kind are not, cannot be, the labour 
and production of one perfon; law, piyte, divinity, hiftory, politics, &c. 
&c, neceflarily engaging variety of Reviewers; an editor of the whole 
deferves not a criminal charge for every word or opinion that may efcape 
from the pens of every man engaged: thus charitably had I reafoned, when- 
ever | met with any thing I could not entirely approve; but in this adver~ 
tized pamphlet, here are charges of fuch a nature; and on fo many moft 
important points, that, without very firong grounds to fupport the aecufa- 
tions, they would not have been offered to the public mind: let me look to 
the Index, and fearch for the -religions Mult not the Divine nature of the. 
Redeemer of the world have been denied? The atonement. he made for fin, 
by the facrifice offered upon the crofs, have been treated with Priestleian con- 
tempt ? Muft not the neceflity of Divine aid, that we may be enabled “ to 
think thofe things that be good, and faithfully perform the fame,” have 
been treated as wild enthusiasm ? Mutt not the neceflity of holinefs in heart 
and life, have been confidered as unnecessary strictness, Ot righteousness overs 
much? Searching for errors like thefe, 1 was confirained to fay, tor the 
very reverfe “ fee the Anti-Jacobin fossim.” . Thele christian doctrines are 
maintained in all its pages, againit infidels, Socinians, and Antinomians.—At 
laft comes my pamphlet, and my poor pur-blind eyes were opened; but, 
as Mr. H. has Soo much too brief, and as he has left all his readers, except 
the fub{cribers to your publication, to guess at what he means, permit me to 
offer to your cotilideration a few additional remarks; and, if you are not 
an “ impostor and a Jacobin,” you will cry Peccavi, and aim to atone for 
your guilt by every ( er concession, This is, indeed, your very bounden 
daty. No man will fay, that the reviewer of Mr, Barrow’s Travels in; 
Africa has made the very beft felections from that work; this you mutt 
have feen and acknowledged; but you ought to have antieipated Mr. H.’s 
cenfures ; and it was a good opportunity to fill a page in your next number, 

with cautions to all mafters of families who regard decency and 
morals, to exclude the volumes of the Encyclopedia, Univerfal Hittory, 
Shakefpear, Swift, Pope, Milton, &c. &c. &e. &c; from their, family 
libraries. The Encyclopxdia, with its plates, and Natural Hiftory, is 
moft difgufting ; and, I-own, I have been rather furprized to fee them ex- 
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amined and read by the youth' of Both fexes, in families not only contidered 
as decent, but relig tous. The culioms and manners of different n. sLions, de- 

feribed in the Univerfal Huiory, both Ancient and Modern, are, if pofli- 
ble, ten times worle than the quotation from Barrew; Milton’s Parndite 
Lott few can read, without offence, if not injury, to modeity and virtue, 

Pope, Dryden, &c. ought, as to many parts ‘of their work, never to fee 

the light. I tear, indeed, the ‘re is an Augean tiable to cleanfe; a laboug 
that requires courage and abilities ftill greater than Mr. H.’s.—=But you ought 
not to flop even here. The piety, wifdom, and prudence of the Chureli 
of Rome, ‘might have drawn a panegyric from you, for locking up'the Bible 
from common perufal and fiudy; and prudent parents may, perhaps, be 
led to contider wher tt may be prope r to fake their fons and daughters to 
Divine Worthip, in the reformed Churches :. hus ought you <to have rea- 
foned and aéted; and, for your fins Of omiisiox and commission, 1 find you 
have already received-an carnefi of your truly merited puniflunent; yout 
Review has been “ indignantly rejetted, witliout one difeuting voice, from 
one of the firtt public offices ‘in the kingdom.” This, Mr. Editor, atiords 
me a good opportunity to telf you my opinion of you. I have long 
threwdly fulpected you of harbouring } i your breafi, the exploded doctrine 
of passive obedience and non-resistiance ; ‘hay, indeed, you: have avowed yout 
belief in the divine origin of covernment, and that it is not lawful to draw the 
(word of rebellion againft legitimate: authority ; even. tle preat and good 
Washington has- not efcaped your “¢cenfures; not to prention, jutt now, 
another great and good chara@ter, whom you have not {crupled to abute, 

it is true, indeed, that although you allow not of fedition, treafon, and 
re bellion 5 and, I believe, may, ev ery Sunday, pray that, from tuch cr WES, 

God in his mercy would deliver us; yet have you acted with subtil polics, 
in proving that you do not confoutd the gover iment ofa country a ils: 
adminifiration ; and that, although 1 you fecl and confels it to be your duty 


to fubmit to every hetertninntion of the Exee ulive” ind Legitlative Autho- 
rities, when they do not militate againtt the por live Pet S) of God, 
the King of kings, Lord of lords, and the on ly Kuler of princes; yet, 


while matters are went r innegociation, by te servants of the crow, yOu: 
ere at liberty, as a loyal fubiect and patriot, upon Chrijiian prine iples, 

freely te fpeak your {eytiments , and to declare what you judge to be for the 

interett, happinets, and profperity of your country, Of the!e things | 
more than numpe ct vou. Alas, alas, Sir, i your * zeal’ without know- 
ledge,” you allowed not yourtelf to refivet that thi s is rank Jacobinism; and 
can you wonder then at the fra dignant rejection declared bs Mr. H.: Can out 
Public Offices encourage Jacobiniim ?—Oh fic !! 

As to your patriotism, Pray how is it proved ; tee Vr. Tf. has informed us. 
It lute he tells his readers, in au: ing Buonaarte: now, Mr. Lditur, 
you thould have remembered, that you have not the fame privilege ot 
ipeech as the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, when in his place as M. . 
A regard to truth ought to have checked your ilanderous pen, and not 
permitted you to calumniate a character, in whofe conduct, asa public or a 
private man, malevolence itfelf cannot fiiid a « sath, for blanc 

Agam, tor there is no end of your crimes, vou have hyhocritically impo! ‘ed 
yourtelf upon your renders, a8 a friend to the Natioasl’ Church, while vou 
have denied fome of her doctrint s; what’ thofe doctrines are, your e spoler 
has not particularly noticed, You fhould contider that you have not soa 
eyes, capable of gazing upon a meridian fun, And as poinis ef doctrine 
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avere broiight into difcufion in the memorable fynod of Dort, concerning 
which, {ome of the members of that fynod obferved, that they were sco 
bright, Fe. for vulgar and common minds to look upon; in attempting to 
look you have been dazzled by that brightness; and.it is not unlikely bat, 
inthe moment of perplexity and confufion, fome fentiments. like the fel- 
lowing mav have intruded themlehes wpon your thoughts: “ Oh, merci- 
ful God, -who hatt made all‘men, and hateit nothing that thou hait made, 
nor wouldeit the death of 4 finner, but rather that he fhould be converted 
afd live, havé mercy upon stJews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics, &c.” 
And as a manitefiation of “ this tender merey over all his works,” you 


confider his “ giving his fon ‘felus.Chritt to fuffer death upon the crofs, , 


who made there, by bis own oblation‘of himfelf, once offered, a full, per- 
feet, and fafficient facrifice, oblation and fatistaction for the fins of fle 
orld.” * wT 


You profels, Sir} not-only to regard the Church, but to reverence her mini- , 


fers, and more elpecially her rulers.) But how is this. compatible with 
“fpeaking evil of dignities?” a praétice fo firongly, fo frequently de- 
clared to be a crime, to which is attached no ordinary degree of guilt: 
this iene of the very ferious charges again{t you; and the writer of this, 
Thope truly Chriftaan, rebuke, to all whom it may concern, has himlelf 
heard.ane of our learned, pious, and exemplary laborious prelates, fpoken 
againdt, with the greateit virulenees and, although you was not the fini 
caule of this, yet have you not contributed to revive and increafe the en- 
mibzyy by publiihing in your Magazine a Letter of his Lordthip’s to one ef 
his. clergy? This, [ believe, betore that legerdemain trick with which you 
are charged, of turning a figure of 9 upfide down, and converting :t into 
a6. Let fruits meet for repentance appear. I know, Sir, no man has a 
higher, or more juft denie of the underftanding, merits, and laborious ex- 
ertions for the public’ good, of a very great female character than yourtelf, 
and no perton, spertliaps, more regrets, that the miiconduct or miffake of 
any perfon or perfons fhould afford an-excufe to any for flighting the very 
bet of inftruction, and the wifeft counfel; that this is done, the writer 
of this has known fome spwisitul intiances, 

That you are one of the very triendly advocates in the defence of the 
tights of the clergy, they, with gratitude, acknowledge ; but if this is, 
mdeed, aii you’aim at, if you are totally indifferent as to the manner in 
which they fulfil their duty as ftewards of the myfleries of God, and are 
only defirous that they dnd their families fhould not be oppreifed and de- 
frauded of their jut and legal property; if you are totally indifferent to 
the-{piritual interest of the Church,-then is Mr. J. H.’s charge again{t you a 
trac one. I have’ before told you, that [ fu'pe&t you of fome very odd 
notions in a political view, and { have my doubts on this matter allo.’ You 
think, if I miitake not, that when a man enters into holy orders in the etia- 
blifled church, and takes the oath ‘of cdnonical obedience to his diocefan, 
he ts bound by every principle of religion and moral rectitude to oblerve 
moft contcientiouily, that oath in all things juli and lawful, and as “ God is 
a God of order, and not of confefion,” whatever is enjoined in the rules and 
orders of that church, into which, upon ful! eonfideratron, he had voluntarily 
entered, his dioce/an had-a jeti and lawful authority to require and enforce ; 
aud that any aét of pofitive difobedience, or indeed any deviation that thould 
demand the cenfure of the bithops, as being in contradiction to his own 
loloma engagements, is adeviation from the principles of religion, and that 
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integrity, which every man, and more efpecially the minitters of oe, 2. 
fhould be careful to preferve. Theie L take, Sir, to be your opinions: how 
far Mr. H.'s obfervations may influence your judgment, and incline you to 
change or retract them, is not for me to determine. I have my own judg- 
ment upon the matter. | 

I have nearly beltowed all my tedioufnefs upon you. Let me beg your 
indulgence a few minutes more, and I have done. 1 confels myfelf of the 
number of tho/e who moft fincerely grieve at the Blagdon Controverfy, and 
the caufes which produced it. There have been fad mitiakes, and who- 
foever is to be charged with them, the confequences are to he deeply 
lamented. 3 

No man is exempted from a poffibility of being miftaken; but this Mr. 
H. fhould and ought to have remembered, that when the Editor of the 
Anti-Jacobin hss. been under any miftake, he has been willing to have his 
errors corrected. Your admiffion of Mr. Cobbett’s letter, vindicating the 
Quakers of Philadelphia, affords a proof of this. Mr. H. feems to have 
laboured to find terns of feverity, adequate to his zea]; to whom. the charge 
of “ Blackguardisms” belong the pyblic will judge. 

Tam, Sir, your's, 
A Fritenp tro Tauri ann Justices 


An accurate and tmpartial Narrative of the Apprehension, Trial, and Execution on 
the 5th of June, 1798, of Sir Edward William Crostie, Bart. Including a@ 
Coy of tne Minutes of the Proceedings of the Court-Martial, chich tried him: 
together with authentic Documents relating to the wiole of hit Conduct, and the 
Proceedings against him. Published, in justice to his Memory, by his Family, 
$vo. Pp.i2c. Hatchard. 1801. 1D 


THE defire to refcue from unmerited oboquy the memory of a departed 
friend or relative, is one of the most natural, and most Ber ity feel- 
ings of the human mind, The object, therefore, of the publication before 
us js highly meritorious. We Lave read it with the utmoit attention, and 
without any bias on our minds trom the nature of the crime with which Sir 
Vdwatd Crothie was charged; and the refult of our deliberate inveftiga- 
tion, is;—that the proceedings of the Court-Martial exhibited an open con- 
tempt of all the forms of luv, a flagrant violation of every principle ot 
juftice; aud a {candalous abuse of power for the moft inhuman purpofe. 
Unhappily the members of it are fecured from panifhment by the Act of 
Tndemnity, but if they have the feelings of Chritiians, their own confeiences 
will lufficicatly reproach them for their mifcondud,—Having faid this, we 
mutt, on theother hand, oblerve, that Sir Edward Croibie, by his own con- 
feilion, and the flatement of his family, was guilty of that high crime, 
which the law denominates, Misprision of Treason, conlifiing in “ the bare 
knowledge and concealment of treaton, without any degree of aflent there- 
to.”’—Which concealment “ becomes criminal, if the party apprized of the 
treafon does not, as foon as conveniently may be, reveal it to fome Judge 
of Affize or Jultice of the Peace.” And it is even doubtful whether the act 
of giving Juhu Finn “ a very good character,” afier he knew him to have 
been in the action at Carlow, and ante-dating his diicharge two days, fo as 
to have made it appear that it had been given before that action, would 
not amount to a fill higher crime. Still, in the peculiar circumitances in 
which Su Edward was placed, harth, indeed, would have been the confir- 
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mation of the fentence which the law mui, in that cafe, have pronounted, 
after a fair, difpaffionate, and /egal trial.—The difficulty which Lady Crot- 
bie experienced, in obtaining a copy of the Minutes of the Court-Martial, 
to which by laws he was entitled, and the facility with which the Lord 
Lieutenant admitted the unjuflifiable exeufe of thofe whofe duty it was to 
{urmth them, reflect no great credit on the executive government of twat 
day. 

The following note tends to corroborate fome of the ftatements in Sir 
Richard Mulgrave’s hittory. 


“ One of the oaths taken by the Roman-Catholic rebels was as follows: 
‘T, A. B. do folemnly fwear by eur Lord Jefus Chrifi, who fuffered for us 
on the Crofs, aad by the bleticd Virgin Mary, that I will burn, defiroy, 
and murder all heretics, up to my knees in blood. So help me God !’—It 
is, allo, a well-known fact, that a doétrine has been taught to thofe wreteh- 
ed, blind, and infatuated Papitis by their prielis (many of whom were con- 
victed of open rebellion, and taken with arms in the very batile) that in the 
fame proportion as they had received the highett obligations from Pro- 
teitant heretics, was their merit encreafed by facrificing every obligation, 
and deliroying their benefaGtors.” 


HHiats for a Plan of Gencral National Education, and a legislative Revision of the 

resent System, as it resfects the Children of the Nobility and Gentry, the middle 

Classes, and the Uhildven of the Poor. By David Morrice. 8vo. Pp. 48. 
Kivingtons. 1801. 


MR. Morrice is evidently aQuated by the beft intentions, and his expe- 
rience in the .drt of Teaching may fairly be fuppofed to give him a confider- 
able advantage in the difcuflion of a topic immediately connected with that 
art. But though one or two of his objections to the prefent ty flem of edus 
cation be entitled to attention, and though 1t be much to be defired, that 
a general plan tor the efiablifhment of parochial fchools, throughout the 
kingdom, under proper regulations, and under the immediate, abfolute, 
and exchufive controul of the clergyman of the parifh, (ubjeét, of courle, to 
the jurifdiction of the bithop of the diocefe, were to be effeGed by the au- 
thority of parliament, the expence, perhaps, to be paid by a county-rate 5 
vet Mr. Morrice’s hints for the total exclufion of the claffics, and the fub- 
ititution of mathematics in their place, cannot be received with equal ine 
dulgence, The fubject, indeed, is one of infinite importance, and to form 
a right judgment on it requires a combination o! qualities which very few 
minds are found to poficis, Mr. M. has injudicioufly quoted tome autho- 
ities, in fupport of his argument, which had better been omiited, becaufe 
they are yet jubjects of controverly. He overthoots his rsark, too, when he 
recommends that writing and acecunts (hould be taught at the “unday {ch odls; 
this, furely, would not be to keep holy the fabbath-day. The infirnction 
there given thould be purely of a religious nature, and principally confined 
toa perufal of the (criptures. Neither our author nor his correfpendents 
feem tous to have a corre@ notion of the confequences of edacating the 
poor; and their notions are certainly moi! erroneous, when they inijindate 
that our uneducated pealantry have nota juft fenfe of the “ ‘ocial chan- 
ties,” that their hearts are not fufficiently open ‘ to other's fufferings,” and 
that education is neceflary to cure this defect, to promote their loyalty, vs 
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lowe for their country. ‘The fallacy of this theory ts dem nitrated by ex- 
perience. » oN doa 99nsis : ) 

The wifh expreficd, by our author, te wtroduge santo this country, the 
Spartan and Lavedemonian  fyftems ‘otoeducation, mutt appear iuthciently 
reais in ittelf to any. one acquaipted with the cuitoms and manners. o} 
thofe countries; but becomes infinitely mere fo. when it proceeds from one 
who feems ta.coudemn, the clailics in,teta,) OF the Arimary tehools of France, 
his commendations ate greatly exaggerated. 

Our readers will probably think with,us,,that our author's corre{pondent, 


Mr. William Williams, who appears to be a great patron of Sunday {chools — 


in Wales, and who talks of their“ resurrgctiqz,” yas | do well to obtain 2 
little more if(iruGtion from them, before Fe appears: rail in print, when 
they read the lait fentence of his letter: —“« Thefe ehilred are how more 
willing, with’ the gteatef decoram, ‘to aftend! the Sunday {chooP than we 


can get a fchoolhafter to give them “His inffPuctions."—Their proficiency: 


mutt be great if Mr. William Williams We their preceptor. | 
Mri Morricé will be wife, in any! fathte protluctioy of, hig, to avoid per- 
petual references’to his own Works; Which? djsfigure thé’ tta€l before us, 
exhibit a difgofting fpirit of egotilm, and’ forcib y remind us af Sylvester 
Daegerrcood’s inceflant produ@iou'of his benefitttickets. : 
We cannot, however, in juftice, difmifs this traé?, without exprefling our 
hearty concurrence in the author’s opinion, that attention to the education 


of youth is now, more than ever, an imperious duty, in parents and precep- . 


tors, when we are about loopen a clofe intercourle with, a nation, the pro- 
figacy of whote principles and condu¢t, yeligiqus, moral, and political, has 


produced more evils in ten vears, than the pious endeavours of the retl'of 


the world can correct in a century. 


' 


Anatiemhicd R efly fo the Master of. Westminster Sool; or R oft ct ions suggested by 
hit Defence of Publit Blucation. By David Mortice. The fecond edition, 


*reviled and corrected.’ §vo. Pp. 34. Svmonds. 13802, 


THOUGH this tract be the production of the fame author, who wrote 
the treatule noticed in the preceding article, it 1s a publication of a much 
fupertor cati, both iniiiyle and matter, , Thejauthor potitively afferts, “ that 
there isa systematic meglect and a degeneracy. QEChrittian education in {chools 
in general, but particularly in academies.” Muchwof this, however, he 
alcribes to the bad example and advice of parents,, He allo affirms, ** from 
long experience in fchools,” that there isa ve ry great want of fuljordina- 
tion” im them, ‘hele very ferious evils, as far asthey depend on the maf- 
ters, he imputes to the principles of infidelity and,republicanilm which boys 
imbibe from the flydy of heathen mythology, and the pernfal of pagan wri- 
ters. “It may alo be aflerted, that, in peading paganauthors, very few 
boys are minutely taught to know the origin of the heathen gods, or the 
caufes of their beiug to honoured; nor are they told that Jupiter was a 
prince of Thetlaly, refded on Mount Olympus,.and received divine honours 
for the great fervices he had. vendered to his fubjects.. No: boys, in ge- 
neral, auall; contider Jupiter as a god, and Olympus to mean the heavens. 
In Acapemigs in general this is the cafe, whatever it.may be in the public 
ichools,” 

The fact certainly is, that fufficient care is not taken to explain the origin 
and. nature qf Heathen mythology, to correct the mittaken notions which 
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boys are naturally apt to contract on that fubject, nor yet to pomnt out the 
jattde y of Pag: in principles $s, as un tulded i in acuions wh ich their authors held 
up to “the ddr: lion aid jmitation of the werld, but which are at direét 
variance with the doctrines ot Chri. The late venerable Mr. Jones’s tears 
on this head were certainly not groundlets ; he carefully avoided, hinife if, 
in the inttruétion ‘of youth, the miichiel which he deprecated in others; 
and the {cholars whic h Ae fent forth to the world are living infiances of ‘the 
accuracy of his notions, and the juttice of, his conclufions: But de did not 
thirk himself “too old for reformation,” nor did he think his schelars too 
young to, manileii in their condug the effe@t of thole religious principles, 
which he carefully inftilled into.their youthful minds. 

Many of Mr. Morrice’s remarks on the lubject of a Pagan education are 
very good; and it is unqueilionably true, that Awmi/ity, that great Chriftian 
virtue, which ought molt fedulouily to be cherifhed in the minds of youth, 
is rarely to be found in our public {chools, where pride, and its offspring 
infubordination, tod generally ufurp its place. 

In this traét the dythor qualifies his objections to the claflics; “ I do not 
attempt,” he fays, “ to banifh Latin and Greek from the {chools, but merely 
to modify the ftudy of the authors in thole languages, by fuitable fe ‘lece 
tions.”——So far, his pofition is unobjettionable ; but, when he alerts, that 
« the queftion is, which is of the mot ellential confeque nee to religion and 
loc iety—the chhite and good Chriilian, formed on proper models, or the 
learned, but lukewarm and libertine (tcholar, verfed in all the Pagan le: arming 
of Greece and Rome?” he is moft egregioutly miftaken; and when, im- 
mediate ly after, he adds, “ it is upon this broad batis that I ret my argue 
ment,” he evidently milreprefents bis own objeét and defign; for fuch 
quejtion could not potiibly admit of an argument; there could not be two 
opinions upgn it. The queftion which he difeuiles is, whether the ftudy 
of Pagan writers has not a tendency to corrupt the minds and morals of 
youth, by the communication of falle and Anti-Chriftian notions? And all 
his arguments yo to prove the affirinative of this pofition. We fully agree 
with him, that none but exfurgare editions of the clailics thould be admitted 
into our {chools, and that the Greek and Roman writers thou!ld never be 
ia | without fuitable explanations aud comments by the matters, 
counteract any pernicious effects which they may poill bly produce, ina 
lizious or pt litical point of view. 

or o thofe good intentions, which are vifible in all his publications, he 
here joins the merit of able execution, 
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$4 ox 4 0? Pia tical Enquiry Concer) ning the Hausing and fastening of Gates and 
Wickets. ‘With Plates, By. Thomas N. Parker, Ely. M. A. 
7 


, Svo,. 
Pe. 74. Ys. Lackington and Co, 18Q). 


“WHILE ingenuity,” lays Mr. Parker, in his Introductory Obfervations, 
* is wont to « employ itielf exclutively in the more ab‘iru‘e refearehes of art 
and fcience, the economy and convenience of that which is of ‘daily necef- 
lity is lefs regarded and flow of i improvement, although the moft important 
concerns are dependent upon, atid oftentimes made up of, fuch as are in- 
dividually of {mall notoriety, Thus may the 
at the firlt view to be of a frivolous nature 
leguenees of contiderable moment. 

* The mifchiet committed by the tre pafs 
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os it actually involves conu- 
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fexthe, is nt eafily to be calculated; for the occupiers of land grow cale 
lous to loties which are familiar to them, as the magnitude of an evil be- 
comes lels obvious by the frequency of tts recurrence. 

« The perleverance and tucceis with which hortied cattle and horfes 
aflai) the hinges and latches of gates or wickets mat be readily admitted ; 
and, were the boundaries of farms, as well as fields, better prelerved, it 


would promote good neighbourhood, and partly fuperfede the ule of 


pounds for gatte, wherein beatis are confined and half ftarved to expiate 
the folly of thear owners.” : 

The author explains his fyfiem, on true mechanical principles, with prt 
ingenwity; ang it is farther illutirated by plates, which ferve to render it 
comprehentible by the plainett underftanding. This effay, therefore, will 
be found equa'ly ufeful to farmers, and gentlemen who have land in theis 
pollefiion. : 
Narrative founded on a Series of Events which took place ix the Island of St. Marcon. 

By James Gomm, late Lieutenant ard Commander of the Tickler gun- 
vellel. 8vo. Is. Steele. 1802. 


MR. Gomm complains of having been treated very unjutily ; bat, refpec? 
for the well known maxim of jultice——audi alteram Aartem—prevents us trom 
attempting to enter into the merits of a queition, of which only one fice is 
now before us. Such a pamphlet is, of courle, no tubyeg for eritical ani- 
madvertion. 


Aa authentic Narvative of the Proceedings of Tis Masesty’s Sasadyven under the 
Command of Rear Acdinival Str d. Saumares, K. BR. from the Pes iod of its eagle 
fiom Plymouth, to the Conclusion of the Action with the Combined Fleets. By ari 
Officer of the Squadron, 8vo. Is. 6d, Egerton. 1801. 


FHIS mterefiing Narrative ought to be read by every Eaton who feels for 
the interett, the honour, and the glory of htscountry. Tt ts a fubject, how- 
ever, on which it is impoilible for us to fpeak with critical impartiality ; 
oir feelings ace too deeply mtcreited in it not to bias our judgments; for 
one | the ofieers who eminently diltmgutihed himfelf in the aGtion, and 
whe acted on this, as he has acied on all other occafions, during his pro- 
fcilional life, 1s one of our oldefi and dearett tricnds. 





POLITICS znd POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


a 
A Word to the lar nijts on the Peace. By a Graduate of the Univerfity of 
Cambridge. yo. Pr. 30. Is. Flower. Cambridge. 


| ene the prefs of Mr. Benjamin Flower, the Printer, Proprietor, Con- 

duétor and Publither of the Cardridge Intelligencer, nothing can reafon- 
ably be expected to iste, that will ttand the teft of inquiry, as well in a re- 
ligious, as in a moral, and pclitical point of view. In the tra&t before ns, 
however, there is nothing on the feore of religion to complain of ;—but 
rouch mifrepretentation of a political nature; much fophiliry ; many falfe 
aflumptions, and erroneous conclufions. 


Then 
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‘There baye been, and indeed ftill are, two defcriptions of perfons in this 
country, who may fairly be denominated a/armifis; thote who are really 
alarmed at the rapid progrets af French principles, the deftrudtive extent of 
French ainbition, aud the enormous augmentation of the power of France ; 
and thofe who are either alarmed or affe& to be fo, at the meafures, which 
have, from time to time, been adapted to prevent the contagion of fuch 

rinciples, and the imitation of fuch examples, in this country; and at the 
Rae time to preferve and perpetuate the ineftimable bleifings of the Britith 
Conftitution. ‘This laft fpecies of alarmiits has been the loudeft in its cen- 
{ures of the former defcription; and to this our author belongs. 

Speaking of 4LarM, our graduate, calls it—* a power which, whoever 
knows how to dire, has a place to ftand on from whence he can move the 
world.” ‘This is neither grammar nor fenfe. He next informs us that 
“ Peace has brought in its train blefiings of a nature to be felt and under- 
ftood by all.” Thisis eafily faid, but, as we neither fee/ nor under/iand thefe 
bleflings, at prefent, and, as we can affure him, that fome thoufands of ovr 
countrymen are in the fame predicament with ourfelves, it would have been 
as well if he had condefcended to define them. ‘* In the ftate to which 
the war had reduced us,” he adds, “ any terms that did not compromife 
our fafety and independence as a nation, were honourable, were beneficial, 
and it would have been madne/s to have refufed them.” Such an atiertion 
is falfe in itfelf, and fuch as any Briton thould be afhamed to utter. But 
how this graduate can maintain that our national fafety and independence 
have not been compromifed, when in the fame page he afferts that /ecurity 
for the future could not be obtained “ by any concetlions which Vrance could 
be fuppofed capab!e of making,” we are unable to comprehend, 

“* ‘Lhe advocates for continuing the war until a Prince of the Houfe of 
Bourbon appears on the throne of France havea determinate object” we are 
told; but we are not told who tholfe advocates are. ‘The faét is, that this 
erroneous aitertion, for there are no fuch advocates, and another in the 
fucceeding page, in which “ the reftoration of the Houfe of Bourbon” is 
exprefsly declared to have been the ofjec? of the war, are ftale democratical 
falfehoods, which have been expofed and confuted a thoufand times. 

With a greater regard to truth our author obferves—“ Man is naturally 
a religious animal and will never entirely lofe that diftin¢étion of his nature, 
but when he is more than ordinarily corrupted ;”—-no man who is not totally 
ignorant of the prefent ftate of morals and manners in France will deny, for 
a moment, that the people of that country are more than ordinarily cor- 
rupted.—* The thoughts of a Supreme Being and a future life are never 
uite eradicated, but in thofe who are totally immerfed in ‘be gratification of 
the prefent ;” this ig precifely the cate with the French at this moment ; 
any inference, therefore, founded on fuch premifes mutt necetfarily be in- 
sonclufive, But, we are farther aflured, that “ the prefent Governors of 
France, whatever may be their real fentiments, have certainly found it ex- 
pedient, for the fupport of their authority, to affume the appearance, at 
leaft, of a regard for religion, and to take meafures for the re-ettablifhment 
of the ancient form of worfhip ;” and therefore the author reviles and ridi- 
cules thofe, forefooth! who contend “ that the revolution has deftroyed re- 
ligion in France!” As to this atlumption of an appearance of religion, we 
leave him to reconcile it, with the open contemp: of it. difplayed and en- 
couraged by the Government throughout the Republic; and with the im- 
imenfe number of moft blafphemous aud liccntious publieations which daily 
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ine fon the Parifian prefles, under the immediate infpeftion of that very 
Government, dnd thetice tran{mitted 'to every cortntry in Europe ! Can thote 
becherged with mifteprefentation: who aferibe the deftruction of religion | 
in France to the Revaluation, when ‘it is notorious, that’ the belief of ‘a Su- 
pumeeing was publicty forbid'en by a folemn 2@ of the Legiflature A and 





Atheifin was as-openly encouraged?) psa tig aie * 
<Bhe.abthor contends, that boedule-no anger accrued ‘to the defpotic 
gmteaments ot Europe from the freé principles of the Britith Conttitntion, - 
before the Frencly R evolution, none Catt new be reatonably apprehended by 
us from the preyaleses of Kr endy fevohitionary” principles! Such pitiful 
fopbilicy is bineathieventan tintei-eradnate. Wenever invited the other na- , 
tiqnkot Kasape to polidowsn their own efablithnents, and to fet up, new 
fabrits of governimentyaltdn our motlcls nae -Heverthréatened to-dettroy alf 
exuding inititutions-and! te modid them anew { in’ thort, weaxvere never ac- _ 
tuated by a ipirit ef profelytitin, bit alWwavserefpatied’ the réyular govern - 
meus of Purope though different from oarowi! But thé very reverte of alf 
this-has beet the wvaciable tiandard/of Fréneipoliev. | Tt is needlefs, how- 
ever, to dwell on tadis which are notori6ast6 the whole world” 

Phe partowhick: we and the. Brith Crittey have taken) ‘daring the late 
wat, has called torth the indignation of 4lfs Caribridgeé graduate, who 
mogviily alerts, that “ our chict diftingi6a fecms a pertvuigafity of fiyle, 
ang alliberal u'e’ol the coarleft dialett BP Belling gate x latiénting, that we 7 
«“ houltLever have been favourites withany part of the Britifh-public;” and°~ 
finally exprefsng a charitable jhope that’ tite Peace will oblige fuch critics 
4o wen their veuem within their own brealts, for thowld ‘anv -rcumftance 
gtve them an afcendant over the public amiad, it is Hot difhedtt-to forelec 
thatall tree and manly difcution with beoverwhelmed beneaty the rubbish 
Of (508 disant).datt-Jacobia and British Critieifm.” © Thus it+ts with: alf our 
madern doclaimers tor the liberty of the prets ; ‘thet wodkd fapprefs all pub- 
Jications but their. own; and while they clamour tor the frredom of difcu fron, 
would efiablih the moft complete tyfanny, by iniping tilence on all who 
enterlain difterent fentmments from themtelves: The facet is, that previous 
to the eftabliiiment of the British Ceie and the As ti-Jacorry Review, 
all sreedom of ditcuflion was nearly fupprefied, by the abominable profligacy 
of Seciarian Critictim ; and that therefore they have been etléntially inftru- 
meutal ta the promotion of that which they are moi? fallely‘accufed of a 
iiudied delign to deitroy. If there really exift a delign, at prefent; to check 
the freedom of di‘cuilion and to impote! reftedints on ithe prefs, it. is not’ 
te the enemies but to the friends of the Peace Phat it maftibée dinduted. : 

The old falle allumption, that, by the war,.we endeavoured 4 to combat 
gtivions by force,” is here renewed, among matiy éthersi) But’ fé fas been 
too oficen expoled to pafs current now, | {In thelame ‘{pirify we are told of 
* attempts latcly made to revive the do@trine’of divine right” in're(pet of 
Government.» The author vety well knows that»no fueh attempts bave 
beea, made... He wilfully confounds the divine right, with ithe divine origin, 
of Government; the former being better fuited to'his parpofe, of exciting 

a prejudxe ayainit thofe whole opinious Je combats. He entertains no 
dread whatever of danger to our independence from the gigantic power 
of France, nor yet of the contamination of our religious, moral, of political 
ste les, fram a clole tatercourte with her inhabitants: on this point) we 
reartily will: that bis confidence may! prove to be well founded; but he 
fhould recolled that with nations as well as individyals, faile confidence is 
2 frequently 
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frequently the prelude to defiruction.. It is not the abuto, however, of a Cam- 
Bridge graduate, nd, nur the mandate of a much higher charagies, that, thall 
ever deter us from exprefling our apprehentions with freedom of, or from 
ferioufly guarding our countiymen-agamac. the danger winch, we are’ ih- 
vinced, mult gelult from, an unlimited aintercourie with the moft profligate 
and abandoned nation upon the face of the earth. 


Lie Lmpolicy of returning Bankers to Parliament in the ensuing General Teele, tne 
cluding Stridtur son the Productions yuder rhe Si enates ¢ oF Comigicn Serie, (Se, 
Bya Friend to the Poor, the Comiie.ce, and the Couilitation of Eng- 


land. Svo. Ve. 34. bss Jordan.”” 1802. 


AN ignorant and illiterate declamation on an intoreiting and very im- 
portant topic, Alb the evils pait, pretent, and to coine, asc umputed by this 
friend to the poor, to the increale of the eirculating medium, or rather, of 
country bank-notes,’and other paper fecurities of a finular nature. One 
novel difcovery be has certainly made—that ‘* decreated population” is one 
efficient caufe of the dearnets of proviliens!—thoug!, untortunately, in the 
very ext page, we are told, “ thatidearmels does not ovigiwate vither ia des 
crea‘ed or, increaled population.” . “The influence which he alcribes to paper- 
money over certain great ailemblies im this kingdom, is of fuch a nature that 
we dare not venture to meddle with it.-. But as he tells as, that'he was 
brought up a Karmer, and {peaks from dnovle/ge and experieace, on another 

int, we fhall extract his account of the meaus by which Farmers are ena- 
Bed to keep back their ftock from market. 

“ When it is in contemplation not to fell, but to-referve, any agricul- 
fural produétion from market, the farmer applies to a neighbouring bank, 
and there depeilits his notes at three or {ix mouths, bearing five per cent, in- 
tereft, and upon this fecurity borrows the notes of the bank, payable on de- 
mand, and bearing.no intereit. The farmer, of cowie, muti charge the in- 
fereft he has to pay, upon the goods he has to fell, and. this. extortion is 
performed by the tranfaction itiell, which, adding to the circulating medium 
of the nation the amount of the principal berrowed, throws wp prices to 
fle fame amount,, The banker and farmer, by this method of railing me- 
ney, throw a double dearnels. upon the reft of the community. But ob-’ 
ferve farther, the paper is not created as legitimate paper always is, to 
bing goods to wa ag that they may be confuned at a reatonable price, but 
ts withhold them. from it till they are dearer, which is a diftinguiihing che- 
racteriftic of tllegitimate paper, which, when created to purchate the goods 
of others to trade with, as jt frequently 4s, it feizes them on the high road to 
the market of confwmption, and drags theminto the by path of {peculation, ’ 
which again is refervation.” ' ot bs . 
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Morsels of Criticisms, teuding toillastrate some few Passdges tn the Holy Seri htuyer,’ 
es philosophical principles; qudan enlarged view of ‘thingt. By Edwatd 
ing, Fiq. F.R.S. and A.S. The tecond edition. To which is now 
_ added by the author, A Second and Supplemental Part, designed to show, 
still more fully, the perfcth consixeny of philosyphical Discoveries, and of —, 
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eal Facts, with the revealed Word of Ged. 3 vols, 8v0. White, Lon- 
don: 1800. ; 


O perion is ignorant that the work of a layman in defence of révealed 
igion is more pa read, and makes a deeper impreflion on 





of the fmall vulgar, than a work of equal 
merit written on the fame fubject by a clergyman. Lord Littelton’s 0d- 
servations on the Conversion of St, Paul are more likely to be found in the li- 


- ‘brary ofa man of fathion, than Bithop Sherlock’s: Trial of the Wtrmesses of the 


Resurrection of Jesus; and perhaps Welt’s Observations on the History and Evi« 
dence of Clrist’s Resurrection have been more read than any thing elle that has 
been written on the fubject. 

‘This preference, whether well og ill founded, we mean not to condemn, 
When fuch poets as Wefi, fach philofophers as Newton, and fuch meta- 
phyficians as Locke, write in defence of the Holy Scriptures, thole, who 
cannot follow the train of their reafonings, find, in the authority of their 
names, an argument, and to such men a good argument, for the truth of the 
religion in which they have been educated. On this account we always 
take up with pleafure tracts publithed by laymen, whether to fupport the 
authenticity or to illutirate the obfcurities of the books of the Old and New 
Teiiaments; and when our author’s Morsels of Criticism were firlt publithed, 
we fat down to the perufal of them with the expectation of finding an in- 
tellectual feaft of high relifh. Our expeétation indeed had been a little 
damped by the monthly reviewers;* but thofe critics, though they had not 


. then wandered fo far as they have fince done, from the even path of reéi- 


tude, had, on religious fubjects, loft much of the credit which they fo ably 

maintained when combating the focinianifm of Dr. Prieftley. , 

Juhice, however, compels us to fay, that we had not got half through 
the quarto volume, when we felt the truth as well as the force of their re- 
marks; and we had no intention of looking into the fecond edition of the 
work, till we found it favourably fpoken of by critics of a different cha- 
racter. 

_ We cannot take our leave of this valuable work (‘ay the’ critics to 
whom we allude) without exprefling our admiration of the fingular union 
of ingenuity and piety which appears in every page. Few readers perhaps 
wall tollow the author’s fteps with the fame alacrity, with which he pro- 
ceeds through the moft curious and fubtile enquiries; but all muft readily 
grant that fuch an application of ingenuity, diligence, learning, and philo- 
typhical knowledge is in a high degree praifeworthy.” 

. After reading this warm encomium on Mr. King’s Morsels of Criticism, we 
could not doubt but that, from the fecond edition, he had at leaft expunged 
all thofe ravings, which, in the fermer, fo obvioufly tended to universal 
materialism. ‘The impretlion which thefe had left on our minds was fuch, 
that we fhould as foon have thought of beftowing the character of praile- 
worthy on the works of Jacod Behmen and Baron Swedenborg, as upon sone 
of the morfels which we had read; and what had fo much offended ourfelves, 
we naturally fuppofed would have equatly offended the refpectable editors 
of a journal, which has rendered eljential fervice to the Britift’ public. 

Great therefore was our dijappointment, when, in the advertifement 
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 * See Monthly Review, Vol. 80, p. 110, 8s 
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prefixed to this, new edition, we found the author taking credit to himfelf for 
republifhing, with the moft ferupulous exactnels, everv thing which he 
had publithed in the former edition. Nay, to {uch excefs has he carried 
this {crupulofity, that he retains one or two terms, which, though shen iw 
common ule among writers on chemiftry, have for feveral years been exe 

unged from the nomenclature of the icience, and are aialesledaad by 
fimfelf to be far from proper; and he has adopted this method of republith- 
ing, “ that both editions of his book may be equally jatisfactory!” The 
additional matter, though, with advantage to the reafoning, much of it 
might have been incorporated with the fections, to which it ts fupplemen- 
tary, is publithed both in 8vo and 4to, asa fecond part; and the general 
index is fo contrived as to refer, in two columns,. with equal accuracy, te 
the pages of both editions — 

The work is divided into fections, of which the firft is faid, in the table 
of contents, to be‘ on the Lord’s prayer; and on the word f/feaven.” This 
is by no means acourate. The object of the firft fection is te prove that 
the sun is eu heaven ;-—that- heaven, to which Chrift afcended from Mount 
Olivet, and inte which the righteous are to be received after the general 
judgment; and the ufe which the author makes of the Lord’s prayer, is to 
furce two words in the beginning of it to countenance his opinion. The 
mode in which he attempts this ts certainly fingular, and, we are inclined 
~ to think, will not be adopted by any future commentator on that divine 
compofition. 

The prayer, in the original, begins thus: Marg ryur & w ros cogavotsy 
ayxobrre FO 01014% Tou" Eaberw 9 Racirsice gou" yonbare v9 Sirnyex OC¥, #5 CU- 
ezv, was ims ths ynse Thefe words are, by our tranilators, rendered “ Our 
Father whith art in Hraven, hallowed ke thy name. Thy kingdom come, thy 
twill be done on earth as itis in Heaven. But what fchoolmatier, fays our 
author, would not find fault with his pupil, if, on any other occafion, ke 
fhould so venture to:tranilate the A/ural number by the singular,—efpecially 
when there feems manifeftly to be defigned, a moit remarkable difference, 
between the words in the firft part; Our Father who art in the Jicavens, aid 
thofe in the following past, Thy will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven.” 

Whether there be designed a moit remarkable difference, is the queftion 
at iffue, which we hall inveftigate by and by; becaule it is not to be de- 
cided, on the one hand, by our author’s affertion; nor on the other, by 
out negation. At prefent we thould be glad to know what he means by, 
faving that on any other occaston a {choolmatter would find fault with his pop 
for tranflating ovgaas in the plural, by Acavea in the fingular; for if bis 
meaning be, that fault would be found with fuch a tranflation.of the word 
in a work written in Ave Greek, it may be admitted, and yei all the infe- 
rences, which he draws from what he thinks the defigned difference in the 
two parts of the prayer, confidently refufed. 

A man fo converfant in the Holy Scriptures as Mr. King, needs not to be 
told, that though the words of the New Teftament are Greek, they are 
frequently uled according to the Hebrew or Syriac idiom; but in Hebrew 
the plural noun Shemim fignifies as well Leaven as heavens. Thus, in the 20th - 
chapter of Exodus, where God prohibits the Ifraclites from making, as an 
objet of idolatrous werlhip, < the likenefs of any thing that is in deaven 
above,” the original word is Shemim; though it . contrafted, not, as ouc 
author's hypothefis requires, with the solar system, but with “ the earth be+ 
Death, and the water under the earth.” In the fecond commandment — 
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fore Shemim, though plural, certainly fignifies one /caven, of, as he would 
eall it, ow Acaven;. and accordingly the LAX render it cega»g in the fingular. 
Indeed thofe tranflators frequently render Shemin by a Srcek noun in the 
fingular number, when the meaning of the writer requires the Hebrew 
idiom to be*preferved. Thus, ‘in the paffage, quoted by our author him- 
felf from the book of Job, where it is faid “ Behold he putteth no truft in 
his faints; yea the deavens are not clean in his fight,” not only Mr. King’s 
hypothefis, but ‘the context, on every hypothetis, requires Siemim to be 
taken in the moft fublime fenie poflible, and to have a Alural fignification. 
Yet the LXX, for what reafon we know not, have thought fit to tranilate 
it evenn; in the fingular. Again, whcn Solomon favs,* ¢ Behold the 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee,” though the. He- 
brew word is thrice ufed, and each time in the plural number, the LXX 
fender the pailage 3 OURzIIS, RX CURXVOS TOU GUPAICY, &ce. whilft Aries Monta- 
ntis trantlates it literally—Eere veli; ef calt calorum, &c. According to 
Lightfoot, whofe knowledge of Oriental literature will hardly be question- 
ed, it was fo much the Hebrew idiom to exprefs heaven by a plifral noun, 
that the language had no fingular‘noun for tt; fo'tiat the people were 
obliged té make ule of the fame word, whether their meaning comprehend- 
ed onlv-a fingle region of blifs, or'eXtehded to what our author, with no 
great propriety, calls the wulverse’ of watveries. ’ Hence, when St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, recording the circumftances of our Saviour’s baptilm, fay, the 
one, xa iv avwxOazay avry oi cugam, andthe other, eysers — ave dqvas. rov 


-ovgev## in order to reconcile the one to-the other, this learned man thought 


it fufhcient to fay that the former llowed the Hebrew, and the latter, the 
Greek, idiom. “Fhé diftin@ion between*cvexv; atl ovexw in the Lord’s 
prayer; feems not to have attracted much of his attention; but there canbe 
io doubt of his having fatisfied himfelf'with regard to it, by {uppofing that 
the evangelifts followed the idiom of the Hebrew in their ufe of the ‘plural 
number, and that of the Greek when they ufed the fingular. 

The reader will do us the juttice to believe, that we do not urge thele 
rémarks as a confx/ation of our author’s hypothefis. We think.them, indeed, 
fufficient to convince any impartial perfon that the diftinétion between 
edpims and ovpzyw in’ the beginning of the Lord’s Prayer, may have been 


accidental, though found both in thé gofpel by St. Matthew and. in that by 


St. Luke; and that confidered by ‘itfelf, it furnithes not the fmalleit eyi- 
dence of the intention of our Diviné Mafter to convey ‘to us what is here 
called a most sublime doctrine. But Mr; King endeavaurs to fupport his hy- 
pothelis by other proofs, which it?s é6ur duty to weigh id'an even balance, | 

“© Uninttructed minds ({ays he} lave no other idéa of heaven, but of its 
being fome one Alace.—They ktigw not’ what; they know npt where ;—a 


place, conceriiing which ail their'conteptions are merely negative} a place. 


which they think of in no other light, than as fontaining nothing theer faculties 
have yet been mite dequainted with, rather than’ as potitively containing any 
thitigs, that may be objects of any of our fenfes.”  ’’ Oy CaaS UE 

‘Gentle reader, thould you fol iipon tooking into’ your own mind, that 
yoWaré one of thofe uninfruted mortalsthole jxsass npezdiy avdpe;, be not 


caft down ; for, it is probable, that oar author confiders St. Paul himfelf, 
af having belonged to thé “fame clafs'of addadti. That ‘apofile fays ex 
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re(sly, ‘, that “ eye hath not feen, nor ear head, neither have entered into 
the ait of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
long .before, expretled himilelt. in fimilar. words. 
The conceptions of both thelé mfpired writers concerning heaven, mutft;, 
therefore, be confidered as merely negative; and yet, we trult, that b 
the generality of var readers, they are decmed at. leatt’ as fublime and as 
well calculated to promote the caute of Chrifiian piety and virtue, as our 
author’s fasitive conceptions of red and d/ue and yellow and seargrecs clothes 
prepared for thofe who love God !! 

But it is time to give Mr. King’s hypothefis in his own words; for, 
though he does not detail it at length, ‘tll he has urged for it all the proofs 
which he can mutier, we mutt take the liberty to reverfe that order, that, 
when examining thole arguments, we may not appear to be combating a 
wan of ftraw of our own creation, 

After fome reafoning on the nature of light and heat, he fays (Pr. 34), 
« Ifthisbea philofophiic val and rational conclufion (which we fhall confider 
by and by), I mufi then further conclude, that sunshine is neither more nor 
lefs than the emanations of glory in that body ; 
on + thet account, to conceive tL (the fun) to be one of the mantions of hea- 
, becaufe of its connexion with our earth, 
heaven. —Nor (re. 108) does fuch idea, of the tun being one of the heavens, 
and peculiarly our deaveny tend in the leali degree to revive 
conceptions concerning the heavenly bodies, or the hot is of heaven; fince 
we may add to the fublime reflections in the bookef Job*, that it leads 
us, on the contrary, to coniider our fun, and all the other fixed fiars, merely 
as {0 many mantions, and ha bitations of refidence; me rely as fo many 
oe (as 1t were) of blifs, placed in the vatt ocean of {pace. —The ideas 

Pp, 111) intended to be conv eyed by thefe remarks may, perhaps, appear 
“to pay minds, who are great!y wedded to commonly imbibed prejudices, 
but, indeed, the real ‘ground tor marvel is 
rather, that such kind of ideas thould have eicaped notice hitherto, or the 
meeting with any acceptance fooner: when, on the one hand, we; find 
it almoit the. uniform language of Scripture, really to call, the fixed Mara 
the hee AVENS 5 and to {peak of them as deing sack.” 

Thus is our author’s hypothefiss which, confideté 
rational and dangerous than the arguments hy 
Believing, as we do molt cordially, the refurre@tion of the deat, it is ime 
pollible for us to doubt but that heaven is a bcal habitation; and for glori- 
fied bodies, which arenot to confit of fle ‘thang 
that we know to the contrary, may be as pe 
But the arguments by whict 
eltabliih his opinion, that the tun. is actually out ficapem, we cannot ap- 
prove; becaufe many of them are whimiical, whiltt others. lead to conle- 
guenees which, we truit, be does not admit. 
aud partly philofophical; and we. shall examine them in the er 
they are itated. 

V ‘ have already feen that the diftin@ion between Some and cepuw im 

Lord’s Prayer, which he thinks decifive of — 
io reference to that queftion whatever ; and the 


him;” and [faiah had, 


both novel and extraordinary : 
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ges in behalf of his opinion, refer, without cohtroverfy, to a very di& 
ferent matter. © | , 

- Th thofe days came John the Baptift—faying repent ye: for the king- 
dom Of heaven is at hand.” (St. Mat. tii. 2.) ““ From that time Jefus began 
16 preach, ‘and fo'fay, Repent ye, for’ the kingdom! of heaven is at hand.” 
(St. Mat.’iv. 1'7.)° “And as. ye go, preach, faying, The kingdom of dea- 

_ven is at hand.” (St. Mat. x. 2.) In all thefe texts the original words, 
tranilated the kingdom of heaven, are Prorrtia tw cope", which the author 
thinks refer to his idea of the heavens or fixed stars, ‘as dittinguithed from the 
sum peculiarly our heaven.” But as every one fees, that to fubftitute his inter- 

‘etation for the ‘words fo interpreted; would make nonfenfe of the paf- 
; he does not propofe to read “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of the 
stars is at hand.” | meaning, he fays, is, “ Repent ye, for a kingdom 
of righteoufnefs, truth, and happinefs, fuch as takes place, and is efta- 
ithed in’ the heavens is at Hiand.” But granting this, it will avail him no- 
thing; for, unlefs the inhabitants of Judea, and the other loft theep of the 
houte of Iitael underftood by the heavens, the sun, and fixed stars, for which 
no evidence is attempted to be brought, the words of Our Saviour, and of 
St. John the Baptift, cannot be allowed to give the {maileft countenance to 
our author’s opinions, 

In the days of Our Saviour, and for fome centuries before; the phra’e 
Melekut Skemim—xavr12 ror evexsor—was in common ufe among” the Jews, 
and underftood in various fenfes. Of thefe the reader will find fome ac- 
count in Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice in’ Evangelium Matthei; but that dili- 
gent fearcher into the writings of the Rabbies, feems not to have found it 
any where employed to denote the Divine govertiment of the fived stars! 
He found it, however, (in Chal. Paraph. Esai. xl. 9 and liii. 11.) fignify- 
ing the reign of the Meffiah; and in that fenfe the Pharifees certainly uled 
the phrafe, when they afked ouf Bleffed Lord (Luke xvii. 21.) * when the’ 

ro pi of God + would come.” To us indeed it appears incontrovertible, 

the Jews could andefitand it in no other fenle, when it was {aid that the 

Kingdom of heaven or of God was sear; that it was prelently fo de mani- 

Sested ; that it was at hand; that it had come te them; or that fome ftanding 
there thorid not tafte death till they had seen the kingdom of God rome with: 
power. But if this” @ fo, it follows thal the three verfes quoted by our 
author, from St. Matthew, in fupport of his hypothefis, have no reterence 
whatever to the su and the fired start, being merely a declaration of the 
approach of that period which Ifaiah had long ago predicted, and to which 
the Jews looked ‘forward with anxious expeétation. “His next proots feem 
ph be apes ate confutation of the opinions which ‘they are broaght to 

port. 

© Bleffed are the poor in fpirit, for their’s is the kingdom of eaver 
(St. Mat. v. 3.). Unlefs your righteoufnets thall exceed the righteou{negis 

of the feribes and pharifecs, ye thall not enter into the kingdom of ‘heaves 

Id. vé 20.). “The kingdom of heeve is like unto a man fowing good feed 

his field, &c. (Id. xiii. 24.) 1 will-give unto thee—St. Poter=ahe 





_ 





+ That the kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of God fignify the fame, thing 
‘has been proved by Whitby, with a-force of eviuieuce which deties all. re- 
ly. It is needlefs to repeat his proofs, becaute it is eflential to Mr. King’s 
ypothelis to confider the two phrales a3 of the fame iniport. 
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keys of the kingdom of heaven (Id. xvi. 19.). ie I fay unto you, €x- 
cept ye be converted, and become as children, ye thall not enter into the 
kingdom of #eaven (Id. xviii. 3.).  Jefus faid, faffer the ‘little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of fuch is the kingdom of Aeaveh 
(xix. M@.). The kingdom of seaven is like unto a man that is an houfe- 
holder, who went-out early in the morning, to hire labourers into his viné- 
yard (Id, xx. 1.). _Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharifees, hypocrites; for 
ye fhut up the kingdom of /eaven againft men; for ye neither go in your- 
felves,’ neither fuffer ye them that are entering to go in (Id. xxiii. 13.)” 

In all the‘e texts, the words tranflated—the kingdom of heaven, are Bueidux 
‘way ovexvav; and lence, fays our author, we may conclude from them as 
well as from the words in the*beginning of the Divine Prayer of our Lord, 
that there are, indeed, *any heavens;, in all of which dwelleth the omnipo- 
tent and omniprefent God, the Father Almighty; wherei.. he manifetts 
his glory; and whierein dwelleth righteoufnels. And that there is alfo, — 
amongit them, ozr uliar heaven: our land of righteousness: wherein alrea- 
dy is Both glory and righteoulnels; although neither the one nor the other 
dwelleth as yet upon earth; nor, probably; in any other fuch like planetary 
manfion.” — 

That there are many heavens is an opinion which we feel not ourfelves in- 
clined to controvert, and we have already allowed that the iun may de one 
of them: but, were we to fpend our lives in attempting to raze the found- 
ation of Mr. King’s fyitem, we could not do it more completely than itis 
done by thefe texts, which he feems to think, give it immoveable fiability. 
The kingdom of heaven, of which the keys were promifed to St. Peter, and 
into which the Scribes and Pharifees would neither enter them elves, nor 
fuffer others to enter, is fo obvioully the Chriltian church, that we believe 
our author is the only critic who has underftood the words in a different 
fenfe. There have, indeed, been many difputes about the -nvéattitig ‘of 1% 
feys, and whether the authority’here promifed to the apoftle was theant to 
continiie with his fucceilors to the end of the world: but, even tlie’ Romith 
divines themfelves, who attribute the greate(t efficacy to the excomiaruica- 
tions and abfolutions of the fovereign pontiff, confider him as admittin 
men into heaven, properly fo called, or excluding them from it, only a 
he is authorized to admit them into the Catholic church, or to cut them off 
from her communion when they feandalize her members. At ai} events, 
thould we, to pleafe Mr. King, admit that the keys of deaven itself were 
aig to St. Peter, we mutt of neceffity fuppofe that they were the. . 

eys of our peculiar heaven; and not of all the heavens in the universe of gai» 
verses; and, if fo, rav cvgxyw, though in the plural number, muft have been 
uled by Our Saviour, according to ‘the Hebrew idiom, with a fingulat 
fignification. . 

It mult have been ufed according to the fame idiom, and with the fame 
limited fignification, in every text which is. here quoted; for, furely our 
author will not require us to believe, that each human individual, who is 
“poor in fpirit, whofe righteoufnefs exceeds the righteoufnefs of the 
fcribes and pharifees, or who is converted and become asa child,” is to 
have poffeflions in all the heavens which he {uppofes diffufed through the 
immentity of boundlefs fpace. This opinion would be in dirett. oppofition, 
to the hypothefis, in which the fun is confidered as peculiarly our heaven, 
end the heaven of the eas of the other planets, which — 
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round him; but; like other theosifis, Mr, King fometimes undermmes ong 
part of the -hypothelis to make room for a buttrels to fupport there ti. 
« We will not follow him through his other Scrptute proofs; for, though 
they are numerous, they are all of the fame kand,;and.reilon the fame 
foundation, That ovgzvs in the New Tefiament always Sgnitics: a gliraliy 
of heavens, is the very corner-ftone of his building; aud, this be: bath, hini- 
felf fapnithed inftruments, to remove. olay BOWE 921.L..3 | 
_Itmay not, however, be unimportant to obferve, that though. he calls 
his book Movsels of Criticism, he has not even attempted to fhew by Criticisn 
that, im the facred Scriptures, evga; ever figniltes the  syity OF oogtecs the 
stays; and from the fenfe in.which ‘thefe words firft.accur, a ftrong pre- 
famption arifes,that no where can they have that, digpifigation. , Thus, 
wherewe read, in the Englith Bible, « And God faid,tet their be lights 
inthe. firmament.of the heaven, to-divide the day, fromthe night, &¢. and 
God fetthem, ix the firmament.of the heaven,” the.Greck words, for she 
firmament of the heaven, ate ta, Flgswwxls tv. ovgnxo; and, as if to prevent al] 
quibbling upon the expreilion “ firmament of the heaven;’ jt is exprelsly 
faid. that “ Gop, catiep the firmament heaven—ix2aAcex Ojo; 42 aite:wpar 
évpxrer ; after which it feems very improbable that an infpi el writer, would 
have called:the-san, Acaven,; or the fixed. stars the deavens.,duhe original He- 
brew theie bodies are indeed called * “ the hott or ammies,” and in the 
yeriion, of the Seventy, ‘ the ornament, of heaven”—~t», nape ce ce Tv 
coger gs but the. armies of Britain are not Bisigin, itself, nor the anaments of 
Windor, the royal falace., sat ‘caanad 
’» We proceed thereforeto our author’s philufophical proofs,..which are, in 
fact, the sole foundation of his novel hypothelis. They,are of two kinds, 
of hich the objec of the firtt is to prove that the fun and fixed fiars may 
ée.very commodious habitations to angels and the children of the refurrec- 
ion ;-whilftthe fecond attempts nothing lefs than to demonstrate that thee 
Juminous bodies actually are fo many regions of happinels and glory. 

Afler giving a brief account of Sir Iaac Newton's theory of light and 
colours, Mr. King fays “ Can we indulge fuch narrowne!s of idea, as to 
smagine, that rays of light, which anfwer. this glorious; purpo!e, even in 
this secondary manner; alter they have travelled downto this earth ; thould 
‘have.aniwered no ed in their original formation? Surcly, oth reafon and 
philofophy, in coneurence with comgica sense, thould. teach. us to conceive 
the fun to bea glorious manfion, and habitation, whole furface is covered 
with a vait.variety of {plendid objects, of difereyt colcurs, fhining and. 
becoming vilible by their own light.” oF 
~ What common tenfe bas to do with. this hypothelis it is. net eafy to con- 
ceive ; for the hilofophy, whieh luggatted it. to the author, feems to be 
much the fame kind of fcience with that, which impels flies and moths to 
burn themfelves to death in the glorious manticn of a candice! It is wel! 

Rnown that all the folar rays, yellow, perhaps, excepted}, are emitted by 





>. 


* Deuter. xvii... 
» We are-inelmed-to believe that fome yellow light, or, to fpeak more’ 
y, yellow-indking light, is emitted by the flame of avcandle; but 
tiattt is not.it deie proportion to the other rays, is evident from the dilli- 
y-of diftinguithing, by fame light, between a blue and.a green ster 
rank ‘ Lue 
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thefiaine of a candle: and the moth; were it acquainted with the pheno- 
wena ‘of the prim, might, fiom our author’s principles, inter, that, the 
ignited part of the candle is an habitation, “ whofe furtace is covered with 
avait variety. of {plendid: objects; of different colours; thining,' and: be- 
comings vilible, by their own emitted light.” | That this.concluiion would 
be fairlfaddrawn, Mr. King mulbeither edtaitar abandon ‘his‘own reafoning; 
butuit is iurely needie!s to addy thatthe poor moth’s concluiion is daily 
overturned by fatal experience, that mexorable foe to hypothetical | rea- 


- foning. , 


«But-fo confident is our critic, that he fhould not: hare the fete ofthe 
moth, where he tran{ported to the fun, that. he fays “* if the rays of light, 
emitted trom: the. glorious bodies exiltmg on the orb of the tun, do ofahem- 


 felves. ever cante any effect of burning at all; it is merely in confequence 


ofthe whole aggrezate of them being joined together, at’a certain dritance: 
from jits difk. «And here found: plulojephy and cemmonifenfe, wil tell us, 
that where this aggregate was originally fubdivided,.oncfo very. largeand 
immente a furface as thatof the fua is, there-mutt have: been very little 
heat indeed. in each feparate portion of afew feet, or ofa few yards |quarer 


" efpecially if thoie tubdivilions were made even into the proper and feparate 


colours, and intermediate tints and “hades,” 

But, what reaion have we to fuppole that the aggregate of the folar rays 
is fubdivided into the primary colours, and feattered, at a dittance from 
dach other, over io immenie a luriace as that of thefun?. We know nothing. 
that refembles the fun more than an. Argand’s lanip, or the eye of a blati., 
furnace; but the rays proceeding from thele lummous bodies, though they 
may ‘be analyzed into the primary colours, are not fo fubdivided in the bodies 
themielves, in'the eye of the ftutnace,or in the flame of the lamp. And 
fhall we, in-direct oppofition to analogy fo ‘palpable, adopt the waking 
dream ofour author, and sujpose that they are to fubdivided on the furface 
ofthe fun? Let all his quotations from Scripture, mentioning the rad 
ance of celeftial meilengers, be taken in the moti literal fenfe poilible, they 
will yet give no countenance to this fancy; ‘for, though the angels are, 
mdeed, faid:to have: thbne, or to have had thining garments, neither they 
wor their garments. are. ever reprefented as red or blue or greet, &e.: 
which would: have been the confequence of the fuppofed fubdivition. 
They are uniformly {aid to have. been white, or of a flame colour, which, 
whether it was produced by emitted or reflected light, was a certain indi« 
cation of a mixture of all the rays proceeding trom tie radiant object. 
Once indeed, in the myfierious vilion of Ezckiei *; the author meets with 
the appearance of a ra:mbow round about the heads. of. the four living creas 
tures, which, fuppofing the reality of the icene, might have been the natue 
ral confequence of the refraétion.of thie rays patiing through a medium to 
the eye of the prophet; ‘but; im the plain narrative of the Golpels, where 
the:transfiguration of our Lord and the’ rea] appearance ot angels are cer- 
tamly mentioned, we read of nothibg but he purett white and the brighteit 
{plendor. | 

From analogy therefore we. mult conclude that the rays of light are not 
feparated on the furface of the fun ; but that they are emitted in every di- 
rectibu from every radiant point of that vali body. Such we know to be 
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the mannet in which rays are emitted from every radiant body on earth, and 
we have no reafon to fuppofe it otherwife in the fun, finee the fcriptures, 
as we fee, give no evidence on the fubject. It feems even impoffible that 
fo fall a quantity. of light as according to our author’s hypothefis, is 
emitted by the fun, could illuminate the whole fyftem; and therefore fince 
the whole fyftem, including even the orbit of the Georgium Siduspis illu- 
minated, we are compelled by arguments more powerful than thofe of ana- 
legy to conclude that the common theory of illumination is the true one. 
But if this be fo, and if'the rays of light ever caufe any effect of burning at 


all, it is: fo far from —s true that they muft have little heat in a portion . 


ofa few feet on the fu of the fun, that. it might be geometrically des 

that a burning lens fome miles in diameter could not produce 
fuch a heat in its focus as muit be conftantly RR in an equal {pace on 
the furface of that. vaft fource of heat and light. 

. But Mr. King has recourfe to another argument in fupport of his hypo- 
thefis. “ From timent (fays he) it now feems to appear that after all, 
the heat even at a uced, is not in the rays of the fun themfelves, but 
merely in another diftinét fluid difperfed over the face of the earth, upon 
which fluid thofe rays aét.” 

This fluid he calls fometimes fre; fometimes the elementary fluid of heat ; 
fometimes Allogiston, and fometimes infammadle air; but we are willing to 
believe that he uniformly means by it that fluid, to which chemiftry has 
given the name of Caloric. That there is fuch a fluid, not merely difperfed 
over the face of the earth, but chemically combined «with all matter, is iadied in the 
higheft degree probable ; and many welt devi-ed experiments feem to prove 
that it pofleiles fome qualities different from thofe of light. But though 
light and caloric are not precifely one and the fame fub{tance, it is impofli- 
ble to doubt but that they are fomehow or other intimately conneéted, fince 
light has the property of heating all opake bodies, and silaain, the propert 
of rendering all bodies but the gafes luminous. The rapidity with which 
light pailes wholly through all bodies perfeAilytran{parent, is fuch that they 
cannot pollibly be heated by it; and this is the reafon that the air on the 
tops of the Andes under a vertical fun is always cold, as well as that rays 
pating through a burning lens do not heat pure water. It is only when 
ight ts absorbed by bodies that it heats them ; and it is in a greater or lefs 
degree ablforbed by all bodies in the inverfe ratio of their tranfparency, or 

wer of reflexion. 

. Thefe are facts known to every chemift; and hence an ea‘y folution of 
our author’s experiments made with Mr. Parker’s lens, firft on pure water, 
and afterwards on water deprived of its tranfparency by the addition of a 
Kitdle ink. With refpec to the charring of wood and the heating of metals, 
by means of the fame lens, in the midit of water, we beg leave to recal to 
his remembrance that wood and metals poflels very different powers of con- 
duéting caloric; whilit Count Rumford feems to have proved that fluids 
are ab'olutely non-conductors of it; and we. appeal to. any unprejudiced 
man, whether thefe facts afford not a fatisfaGtory anfwer to the objeétions 
brought by Mr. King again/t the commonly received opinion, that heat as 
well as light is emitted by the fun. 

That ovinion however. is {ill more completely eftablithed by Dr. Her- 
fchel’s experiments, of which our author, asa Fellow of the Royal Society, 
could hardly be ignorant when he fent the fupplementary volume of his 
Aorsels to the prefs, From’ thofe experiments, of which,a full account is 

’ given 
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given in the tranfactions of the Royal Society of London for 1800, it appears 
that the {un conttantly emits ofake and calorific, as well as duminous and calorific 
rays; that both kinds of rays are fubject, though ina different degree, to 
the laws of retraGtion and reflection; and that therefore every radiant point 
of the fun mutt be at lealt as hot as the focus of the largeit convex “lens or 
concave mirror. 

~ We do not urge thefe remarks as a proof that the fun cannot be an habita- 
tion of blifs and glory. We think them indeed an unanf{werable confutation 
of the reasonings by which our author endeavours to eftablihh his theory ; 
but had we found in fcripture any evidence that the fun is indeed the mansion, 
whither eur Bietied Lord went to prepare a place for his faithful followers, 
we thould readily have admitted that God can give to the children of the 
refurrection, con‘titutions fuited to the manfion defigned furthem.* Even 
then however we thould have found fome difficulty in believing that the en 
joyments of good men made perfect, are to arife literally ftom splendid gar- 
ments, that the pious philofopher Boyle, for inftance, is to receive the -re- 
ward of all his labours in a red or orange robe, becaule it is faid that “ they, 
who turn many to tighteoufne!s, fhall thine as the ftars, for ever and ever;” 
or that, in a region of fuch intenfe heat, the place prepared for the righ- 
teous is literally “ a city of gold, furrounded with a wall of jafper, confifling 
throughout of beautiful terraces and hanging gardens, commanding, in every 
part, extenfive views, free from interruption!!!” ' 

Such opinions as thefe we cannot help confidering as pucrile and abfurd ; 
but they would be harmlefs ab‘urdities, were not eur author fo wedded to 
them as to coritend, that if Heaven be net adorned in this manner, ‘ itis a 
place, which no wife man would ever with to come into ;” (Vol. I. p. 13.) 
that the common ideas of Heaven “ give us nothing to truit to as a means 
of forming any apprehenfions of future happinefs, except the total derange- 
ment ied annihilation ot almott every idea that we have acquired in this 
life 7” (p. 27.) nay, that the common idea of Heaven “ is indeed an abftract 
islea of nothingness,” (p. 127.) “* the idea of a {tate of annihilation of all objects 
whatever {1 J” 

Mr. King poffefles the charaéter of a man of piety and virtue, and he fays 
of himfelf that “ he is avery fincere, difinterefted layman.” If this be true, 
and God forbid that we fhould harbour a doubt of its truth, we mult believe 
that he did not advert to the conlequences of thefe firange a‘Tertions, when 
he gave them as a demonfiration of the truth of his hypothefis. If what 
is not folid, or, as he expreffes it; consolidated, be nothing, what is the 
human foul? what are angels? with reverence we put the queltion, what 
is God? Does the fenfation of jound, of {weet or bitter, of fmell, or of co- 
‘lour, previous to all experience, fuggeft the idea of extenfion or folidity? 





* Dr. Merfchel and M. Von Hahn have given theories of the folar light 
extremely plaufible, and fuch as feem to render it po‘lible that the fun may 
bea planet inhabited. (See Tranfactions of the Roya! Society 1794, and 
Bode’s Aftronomical Almanac for 1795.) Thele theories however differ 
widely from our author’s; whilit he contends that the only alternative is 
between his own and the common theory. With Herichel and Von Hiahn 
therefore we have no concern, except ja to fay that the fatter atco- 
nomet feems to us to have taken his theory, withoytarksowledgmea!, isoin 
the former; @ very common practice of madera philovophers, a 
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‘He -has read ‘the philofophical writings of Berkeley;* and, .if he undere 
ftand his theory of vision, he will candidly admit that not one of thele fenfes, 
giorall-of them united without the aid of touch, andthe power of local mo- 
tion; couldsever have fuggetied'the idea of either: extenfion or folidity. 
But a being, endowed with the power of conicioufneis and the fenfes of 
fight, hearing, talte, and f{mell, without touch, is furely conceivable, and 
as fuch a being would neceflarily form a notion of fubfiance, in which exten- 
fion and folidity could have no place;’a fubftance of which. extention and 
folidity could not be predicated, is as certainly poflible. 

Phe poflibility, nay the reality of fuch a fubitance mutt be obvious, we 
Should think, to ‘every man whovcan, for a moment, abitraé his attention 
from the objects ground him. Mr. King fays, and we believe him, that he 
‘was influenced’ by no worldly motives to enter on the purfuits which pro- 
‘duced the work before us. His will therefore was unbiailed; *but is he not 
‘con{cious that it would be as abfurdsto fay that-his will was either extended 
or unextended, folid:ormot folid, as that the found of a trumpet is either 
fearlet or not fcarlet, or the tafte.of fugar, green or not green? “As found 
and tafte have no relation whatever tocolour, fo con{cioufnefs aflures us not 
only of the realiry of the ‘will, but alfoofats having no relation whatever to 
folidity, Indeed it is fo'far froin being a philofophical truth that consolida» 
tion is'eflential to real exiftence; that a man {fo converfant in Greek as our 
author profefles to be, cannot be ignorant that Plato and his followers.con- 
fidered material fubftances as bordering on non-entity, and even went the 
dength of calling them ¢x pm ofx.t f | 

The object of the fecond feG@tion of thefe morsels of crivicism is to prove 
‘that.the earth was not brought into Jeing on the firtt of the fix days, during 
Which Mofes informs us that the chaos was reduced into order; and that 
the fun and the fixed fiars were not only created, but had dong etitted in their 
present state, prior to that period. | This is-attempted by tranilating from the 
wersion of the Seventy (which the author confiders as the work of in{piration) 
the firft chapter of the book of Genefis; by commenting on the chapter 
in the courfe of his tran{lation, and by fubflitating extravagant ‘aflertions for 
‘fober criticifm. We have no inclination to examine -this feétion with the 
fame. minutene!s, with which we have examined the formers for though it 
‘is equally'whimfical, it feems much lels dangerous, as the reader‘cannot but 
eo on the mott curfory perufal, that ‘the commentator every where 
bends the text to his own purpole. ; 

That the whole corporeal univerfe was called into exiftence only about 
fix or feven thouland years ago, is an opinion, for which Wwe are per- 
“fuaded that no man will contend ; becaufe there! are plain indications in 
- feripture, that parts of it were completely formed»before the * corner ftone 
‘of the earth was laid.” That this earth, together with every thing elfe cor- 
poreal and incarporeal comprehended under the tetm universe, Was a€tually 
created by the power of God, Mojes directly affirms; but, the firft-verie of 
‘the beok of Genelis does not require us to believe, that the matter even of 
this world was. drought into being on the very day in whiely the chaotic mals 
was begun to be redwoed into form. On this point men may-think very dif- 





* See page 127. 
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ferently, and yet retain’the fame veneration for the in{pired author of the 
fcripture co!mogony. 

But that the whole folar fyftem was not only created, but alfo reduced 

_ into form at the fame time, cannot, we think, be controverted without giv- 
ing the lie direct to Mofes, and even lofing fight of the eftablithed laws of 
nature. Our author, however, ‘after trantiating in his own way the firft 
two verfes of the book of Genelis, and endeavouring to prove, in contradic 
tion to his former hypothefis, that “ light is’ the elementary fluid of 
fire;”? which modern chemifts denominate caloric, tranilates the third verle 
thus :— 
. « Let there be on earth, a fluid capable of communicating light and heat ;” 
but neither in the original Hebrew, nor in the Greek veriion, is there any 
mention of the earth in this verfe, fo that the claufe on earth is a grols inter- 
polation, Taking it for granted however that ¢ws fignifies caloric, the mean- 
ing of the verfe muft be that caloric was now firit called into exiftence, 
This indeed the author himfelf admits ; forimmediately after his interpolated 
tranflation, he proceeds in the following words :— 

That is (confiftently with what has been obferved in the preceding 
piece of criticifm) Let there be the elementary feuid of hear or of fires by means 
of which, fire, and all its effects may exist; and by means of which, light may 
be communicated, and the fun’s rays may be enabled to penetrate from the 
fun to the earth. ' And according?y we find, in the following verfes, that 
day-lizht was immediately produced, 

According to onr critic, then, caloric had no exiftence in this world till God 
faid Tixbelw Ow; ; but prior to that commanding word, he tells us that the 
earth was in ** a chaotic ftate, a mafs of mere heterogeneous watery fuid! !” 
Yet nothing is more certain, if there be any truth in thofe principles of phi- 
lofophy from which he pretends to reafon, than that there could be #0 watery 
fluid previous to the exiftence of caloric ; and that if the earth exitted at 
all, without that eflential ingredient of every body with which we are ac- 
‘quainied, mftead of being a mass of /eterogencous watery fluid, it mult have 
been one solid mass more fixed than adamant, | 

That there was a watery fluid {pread over the face of chaos previous to the 
feparation of light from darknefs, we know as well from the Greek vertion 
as from the original Hebrew; and therefore we multi infer, in direct oppo- 
fition to Mr. King, that @w; fignifies in this place /ight and not caloric. As 
foon as the earth exifted in a, chaotic ftate covered with a watery fluid, 
caloric muit have been a component part of it; but if it was aéted upon by 
the fun’s rays from without, and by caloric within, fuch a watery mals mult 
have been /urrounded with a denfe atmofphere. Either therefore the earth 
was furrounded: by an atmofphere anterior to the firft day of the icripture 
‘cofmogony, or the fun was not) before that day, reduced into form and 
-placed in the centre of the {y{tem; butthe author admits, that it was not 
t:ll the second day that the atmolphere, or, as he choo‘es to call it, the conso- 
lidating substance was formed, and finve that {ubftance was, even then, formed 
by the ivunediate power of God, we muit conclude that there were, even on 
the fecond day, no folar rays co-operating with internal caloric to producea 
‘Aerre(trial atmofphere. 

But, we fhall be afked by our author, or by his partizans, if he have any, 
how the light could be divided from the dines fo as to produce day 
and night before the fun was formed and placed in the center of the 
fyftem. : 
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To this queftion if would furely be fufficient to reply, that ali this was 
done by the power ot God, to which nothing 1s inluperable; and that 1 is 
prefumptuous jn man to trace, tarther than it is revealed, the prog-e's of 
creation. With Motes, however, tor our guide, we think it mot impollible 
fo fhew that the light might be feparated trem the darkneis fo as to produce 
day and night, betore the fun was reduced inte its present form; but tii order 
t do this, we mui believe that the whole tyftem comprehending the fun 
and all the planets primary and fecondary, was at lirit one chaotic mais. 

When the Divine Architect determined to feparate this mals, what is 
there in the nature of things to render it improbable that the firit teparation 
fiould be ef the matier of light from the opake matter; or that the luminous 
and opake bodies, now fo intimately related to each other, thould be gra- 
dually reduced into their re{pective forms at the fame time? This is fo far 
from being improbable, that we cannot fuppoie the progrels to have been 
otherwiie, if we believe tiat the laws which now preterve the {vftem, and 
segulate its motions, were then impre ed upon its conftituert parts. When 
God laid “ let there be light,” we may humbly conceive that the matter of 
the planets was feparated from the luminous matter, and by Almighty power 
projected into the immenie void. In the Molaie rarrative, which was 
written for a paltoral nattos and not for a college of altronomers, 
the projection is confidered as having been made from the earth, becaule 
to the people inbabiting it, the earth was the principal object tn the fyflem., 
But it appears that alter the firft feparation the earth was {till a chaotic 
minis; and therefore analogy leads us to believe that the matter of the 
sus, as well as that of the other flamets, conftituted likewife chaotic maffes ; 
avd that when our atmolphere was formed, and the earth feparated from 
the waters, iimilar changes took place in the other planets. All this time, 
the fun might have been feen {rom the earth, had there been any per!on to 
bebold it, as an immen’e glaring aurora-like meteor; inftead of the bright 
well defined body that it is now; and yet ifthe earth, in that flage of ex- 
aitence, hada diurnal motion, there muft have been day and night, even- 
ing and morning. 

Surely this hypotheis, if it deferve no better name, is more rational than 
our author's; tor wiikt it contradicts none of the known laws of nature, tt 
is pertectly confittent with the narrative of the infpired colmographer, 
who tells us that ihe earth was completely formed and covered wiih vege- 
tables at the ena’ oi ihe third day, and that the fun was completely tormed at 
the degining oi the fourth. ; 

Mr. King on the other hand contends, that the fun was completely formed 
long defore the Arst day ot the Molaic colmogony ; that, how ever, its rays could 
not operate upon the chactc mals of the earth, becaufe no fuch thing as 
caloric then exifted; and that the mals of the earth was a fuid, though it is 
known to evgty man of {cience that tluidity without caloric is directly con- 
trary to the laws, by which God governs the corporeal world. If, on fecend 
thoughts, he should be difpofed to allow that caloric was a component patt 
of the chwos, we have feen that he mut likewile allow either that the fun was 
not then formed, or that the heterogeneous mas of earth and water was jur- 
rounded by anatmofphere; both which pofitions he denies, as contrary to 
bis theory. 

The fupport of that theory has, indeed, put them to many fhifts; but the 
moit extraordinary of them all, is the commeatary, with which he has fa- 
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voured the public on the 14th and 16th verfes of the firit chapter of Ge- 
nefis, after tranflating them in the following manner :— 

« And God faid, let there be rHosters (i. ¢. operators upon the Auid 
offire or light) in the confolidating (or ftrengthening) tub/tance, (i e. in THE 
ATMOSPHERE OF Heaven,) to illuminate the earth, (AND To HAVE THE 
DIRECTION OF, OR TO BE THE EFFICIS NT CAuS#S OF,) and tomakea dif 
ference (AND EFFECTUAL SEPARATION) between day and nighf. And let 
them be for figns, and for feafons, and ior days, and for years. And God 
made THE two great PHOSTERS, (i.e. BODIES TOOVERATE UPON THE 
FLUID OF FIRE OR LIGHT;) the great phofter of all to produce its efle@s 
(OR RULING POWER OF OPERATION) inthe day; and the lefier phofter, to 

roduce its effects (or ruling power of operation) in the night; and the ftars 
alfo (TO PRODUCE THEIR EFFECTS OF OPERATION.”) 

We thall pafs over our critic’s interpolations of thefe verfes as unworthy 
of regard, becaute they muft be obferved by every man who fhall perufe his 
verfion and compare it with the Greek, which he profeties to tranflate; 
bat his explanation of the word Qwelngec, and his attempt to reconcile what 

_Mofes fays of thefe bodies, with his own hypothelis, are indeed fuch curios 
fities as we have feldom met with, ' 

Know then, reader, that QwoIneis fignifies not /uminaries, or fhining bodies, 
but /ight-makers, and that Jight-makers are not bodies that »ée light, but only 
tuch bodies as caufe light, already made, to have.its proper eifect. This, 
fays Mr. King, wust be the fignification of the word; but St. Paul, who 
feems to have been fomehow induced to enter his caveat againi a'! our 
author’s theories, fays that the fignification of the word must be very di Ferent 
from this. 

“« Wherefore, my beloved,—do all things without murmurings and dif- 
putings; that ye may be blamelefs and harmleis, the fons of God, without 
rebuke, in the midit of a crooked and perverfe nation, anong whoun ye thine, 
as lights (Qwolne:s) in the world; holding forth the word of life,” &c. Such 
is the apofile’s addrefs to the converted Philippians ;* but furely he did not 
mean, that they fhould cause the word of life to thine forth m the deasen, 
or even the Jight of righteousness in a crooked and perverse nation, And ihis is 
the only place where we have ever met with the word aging, except in the 
firit chapter of the book of Genetis; th: que‘tion to be decided, ts, whe- 
ther St. Paul or Mr. King be moit likely to have guderitood its true im- 
port. 

But whatever be the meaning of the word ?woinz, Mofes allures us that 
two great /hoflers were made on the fourth day, an‘ ‘hat the fun was one 
ofthem. “ This could not be,” fays our author, ‘ tor the fun matt have 
exifted before the very firlt day. It was therefore, as I apprehend, the 
moon; which, being fo immediately connected wii:, and, as it were, de- 


pendent upon the earth, may well be fuppoled to have been formed and 
pat in order at ¢//s time.” But the moon is no light-» ster; and one body ts 
not tw2 bodies. No matter, our author’s theory sequ ces us ** fairly Lo cone 
clude, that the operation of the fourth day was no mcs. the creation (forma- 
tion) of the fun, than it was the creation of |v!) but that it was, 1 

fact, the creation (formation) of the moon,” and “ ‘his interpretation, by 


" 


giving Mofes the lie, frees him from ali objectrow 
(To be concluded in our nex 
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Remarks on Mr. Feittowes’s ANTICALVINIS®. 


Mr. Eviror, 

HAVE more than o: we obferved your attent tion to the good old'maxim 
Andi alicram fariem fhall therefore w ‘tiovi heftation offer vou a few 
remarks upon a pap! ba of Mr. Fel! owes, entitled Whe sAuticcivinite. } 
thould not have tl: ougnt of (roubling either r you, or apy other per‘on, est 

the fubjeét of t! hat pamphlet, had you not extended the iiate ori s literary 
exiltence the [pace of one month, by condelce ‘nding to notice it in the we t 
number of your Review: hence you have now given to It a degree of im- 

yortance, which it did not pollets before, and to mean apology for writin; 
Ha. \ Mr. F. confined his invectives to the me/Zodtsts, 1 fhould willing ly haves 
felt the di ughty combatants to fettle their own di! pute; for Tam so more 
2 methodilt than him‘elf, and, from what T have fee n of the'fe@, have a! 
moit as little affeGion for itas the A nti-facohin reviewers. Such however 
is by no means the cate 5 Nr. F. anathematizes doctrines, and boldly pro- 
mounces ever) Calviniftan Antichriftian. Does this odicus title then apply 
to the judicious, but Calviniftical, Hooker?* Were Uther, severidge, 
Reynolds, Hopkins, Nocl, &e. &e. all Antichriftians? Were they more. 
ever difafleGed {chifmatics; and was Bilhop Horfley miftaken, when he 
ape nly declared in one of his charges, that the ableft defenders of the dit. 
émpline of the church were to be found among the dotirinal Calvinifts: Tf 


thofe wretched perverters of religion in the last e ninry deftroved both mo- 


’ ” , ‘. th . ’ Ma ‘ ¥ . » . . . . 
Rarcy and epilcopacy, afe the followers of Mr. Weley {rec from all impu- 
- Md * - J 
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tation on {« ddletlh UCOMULC iI rotted Lrincnians ¢’ But | VW {}) 1) ? 1) pre's thrig 


woint, becaufe Tam verily perfuaded, that nejther, the 
whef of the peculiar dotttines of Calvinifm % in the leaft efential to fal- 
vation, Let us therefore coniider fome other matters. Mr. F. in the ples 
patucd e af his pep. Linfall: Dit) : ty! s all thofe, who believe in the do TYiIne 
of orginal finy lalvation by grace through faith, and the influences of the 


’ j , ' 


’ . 
holy ipirit, {< yo} S, UN] ocrites, « aby laits, methoditis, Were B ifhop Ho re, 


: » » ’ , 
and his venue: able beographer W tlirain Jones, fools, OCTHLEs enthufia! fs, 
) ‘ ? . ; uh ’ ' . 
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{ 
with the hiftory of ifut chu voniat ifm. Mr. F.1 =”) probably D. leale hinile if 
with the idea of being what he’calls a Christien phik misiter, bat fuch fcurri- 
lies as he pours: farth are not the jonguage ¢ either ofa philoioph er, a gen 
tleman, or a Chriftian. Has Mr. F. ever peru ed the writings of our old: 
divines, particularly the homilies of the church? If he has not, whieh Kis 
own writings fe xem to indicate, he acknowledges the moft deplorable ig- 
norance: ifhe has, and can nev erthelels not only be guilty of heretical 
ravity, but abule all who decline lo oking up to him as their » vaonus Apollo, 
is cerlainly a moft remarkable tmitance of incorrigible vanity and fi ie 
conceit. Are the founders of the Anglican church al! min aken, and is Mr. 
F. alone in the right? Are thofe iuftrious perfons, whole oo i have 
before rocited, a nd to whom might be added a noble army of Englif) mai 
yrs and confeflofs; are t] ny all tools and enthufiatts, and is Mr. F. alone 
a wile and rational man? “But I will defcend to particulars. Mr. F. de- 


clares, in his Chrutian philoiophy, that it matters little, whether a man be 
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Remarks on Mr. Fellowes’s Antizalvinif.. $22 
a follower of Athanafius, of Arius, or of Socinus, provided only he be of a 
kind and benevolent temper: the church pronounces (Art. 18.) that all pot- 
fons, who hold fuch tenets, are to be had accuried; and the excellent Tones 
will inform our author, that “ this is the error of the ignorant: and the 
artful flatter them in it; telling them, that if they do buc lead what they 
call good lives, articles of faith are but matters of opinion, and therefore 


they need not be nice about their creed—Fxz a eh life Can Ko more prow 
ufron a wrong faith, than grapes can grow ujion thistles. (Prelervative againtt 
Socinianiim.) According to Mr. F. nene but methodiits, and enthuliaiis, 
believe the doétrine of original fin: the church moit decidediy avows her 
affent to the doctrine in queition (Art, 9), ergo, the church is methodilii- 
cal and enthufiafiic. Mr. F. afferis, that they, who “ expect juftification 
upon eafier conditions than thofe of good works, will find themfélves mi- 
ferably and fatally deluded:” the church decides, that “ave are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and Savicur Jefas 
Chritt by faith, and not far our own works or detfervines.” (Art, 11.) 
Let us fee alfo what the poor deluded methodift, vet mott dutiful fon of the 
church, William Jones, favs. “ Ever fmee the fall, the nature of man has 
been blind and corrupt; his underttanding darkened; and his aflections pol 
lited—In a word, the fenfe’man is now_pollefied of, where God does not 
rejtrain it, is uled for evil and not for good: his wifdom is earthly, fenfnal, 
deyilith; it is the fagacity of a brute, animated by the malignity of an evil 
fpirit.” (Eflay prefixed to the Catholic doctrme of the Trintty.) Let Mr. 
F. alfo attend to the following pailage: ‘* Every articleof the Chriftian fith 
depends upon the doctrine of a Trinity inumty. If thet be given up, the 
other doctrines of our religion mult go with it, and fo it has been m faa, 
that the authors, who have written again{t the Trinity, have alfo difputed 
away fome other effential parts of Chriftianity; particulatly the doctrines 
of the Satisfaction and of original cn.” Ibid. As for the doctrine of inputed 
righteou(nels, I have only to obferve, that it was held by Hooker, Andrews, 
Beveridge, and the whole body of Hutchin onian divines, at the head of 
whom we may place Horne, Jones, and Parkhurit: a circumflanece, which 
at leaft may exempt it from being belpattered by the mud, which Mr. F, 
throws around him in filthy profufion. This facetious gentleman alfo ex- 
patiates larzcly upon defponding thrugs, &ec.; but has he forget whe de-« 
clared * blefled are they that mourn?” He fpeaks likewife of the winning 
hilarity of our Lord; does he not remember, who was “ a man of forrows, 
and acqnainted with grief?” 

And now, Mr. Editor, what fhall we think of the orthodoxy of this 
profetled corrector, and cenfurer of others; nay, what fhall we thirk even 
of his honctiv? He juftly obferves, that “ an earneft abhorrence of fraud, 
and falfhood, will alwavs charaCerile the fintere believer;” but how does 
he exemplify this rule in his own practice? He {ubicribes to the oth arti- 
cle, and {coffs at thofe who hold the doétrine of original fin} he fub!cribes 
to the 11th, and afferts, that our works are the conditions of our juftifica- 
tion; and he fubleribes to the 18th, while he thinks ita matter of little 
confequence what a man believes, provided only, in the vile jargon of re- 
publican France, he be an advocate for wniverial philanthropy and general 
benevolence. 

If Mr. F. can give an anfwer to thefe ferious charges, let him come forth ; 


but for heavei’s jake, let him be more fparing of thofe choice flowers of . 


Billingfyate, which bave adorned his former productions, et him fate his 
reaions 
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222 REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


reafons with a cool and manly firmnefs; but let him in future refrain from 
applying the invidious tein of methodist, and antichrist, to thole, who have 
as little connection with the fect, and who as much deteit its principles, as 
your obedient hutnble tervant, 

A Pressyterx or tHE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


a 
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To the Condu€ors of the Bririsu Critic, 
GENTLEMEN, 


OUR fair and impartial method of reviewing, as exemplified in your 

notice of my “ atiempted re ly*to the mafter of Weftininfter {chool,” 
in your Number for January 1802, deferves fome public attention ; and the 
rather fo as you are kvzown* friends to Dr. Vincent, and I have not the good 
fortune to pofleis any influence with you. 

Of all the reviewers, you alone noticed Dr. Vincent's “ Defence of Public 
Education,” in your Number for December laft ; and you pailed every pof- 
fible encomium upon it, without one jingle drawback, and fo glaring has 
your adulation been, that you have jutily merited the farcafm of having 
penned your article before the ‘‘ Defence” was publithed. You alone of ail 
the reviewers have this day noticed the “ Attempted Reply ;”’ and I am 
forry to fay, that | have neither to compliment you upon your candour, im- 
partiality, nor even your juiiice in reviewing it; if your palpable and glaring 
partiality (amounting to b.re-faced impofition on the Public) can be fo 
termed. 

You obferve that, “ by the aid of Dr. Vincent's celebrity, Mr. Morrice 
attempts to advertife bis own ikill in teaching.’ Let thofe who read my 
pamphlet judge between us, whether there be a fingle line in it, that can 
tairly be fo confirued, 

Do you allude to the extra& I have given from the Critical Review for 
December 1801, in favour of my publication on the ‘* Art of Teaching,” 
which extrac is merely offered in {upport of one leading argument of my 
Reply ?—or do you advertto the litt of my publications on Education in 
the laft page, wth the N. B, That | attend private pupils? or is your re- 
mark to be afcribed to my obfervations on the length of the experience 
which I have had in fcholaftic bufinefs ? 

Have not 1 as much right to annex a lift of my publications to a pam- 
phlet,as you or your publithers have to load your Review with advertifements 
of books, for which you are paid? If my pamphlet is unworthy of notice, 
no one will buy my books. 1 leave the Public at large to determine how 
far that is the cafe. 

You further ftate, that “ the proofs of my ignorance and abfurdity are 
too glaring to require pointing out.” 

‘This is rev ewang ; and it is from fuch mere “ ipfe dixit” arguments, or 
“ knock down blows,” that the Public through your impartial medium, are 
to form an eftimate of an author's production, who from the age of four- 
teen to forty-two, has been conftantly more or lefs employed in the bufi- 
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* See the Anti-Jacobin Review for laft month on this fubje&, page 73, 
where the Reviewers of the Britith Critic are reviewed. 
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Morrice’s Reply ts Vincent. 233 


gefs of teaching, and has gained fome public and much private approba- 
tion as well as reward by his publications on the important tubje& of Edu- 
cation; when perhaps the Reviewer of the particular article to which & 
allude, never taught a pupil in his life, therefore cannot be a competent 
judge of the points in difpute. 

It is unfortunate for you, Gentlemen, that this very pamphlet has re- 
ceived the decided favourable opinion of four Gentlemen, who have taken 
different degrees in our univerfities, one of whom 1s at the head of.a very 
eminent clailicai fchool in the metropolis. 

In the fr/ edition there were fome trifling inaccuracies to which every 
publication is more or lefs fubject ; and from which, even Dr. Vincent's 
was not exempt—the fecond edition (which probably you have not feen) 
is confiderably altered, and out of compliment to fo truly a retpectable cha- 
racter as the inafier of Weftmintter (chool, every appearance of pertonality 
is carefully avoided. 

As you muft well know, I do not in the {fmalleft degree attempt to thew 
that Dr. Vincent has not done his duty according to the Sturw/es of the great 
feminary over which he prefhdes—the argument takes quite a different turn, 
and Lam happy to obterve, that another Review of this day's publication 
gives the utmoii additional force to my obfervations. 

‘Lhe Public muft judge between us, Gentlemen, as to your candour and 
fairneis of argument, in deciding in #ve lines upon a pamphlet, without 
inftances of error being adduced in preof. 1 publickly challenge you to 
point out the inftances of ‘‘ ignorance and abfurdity” alluded to, 


lam, &c. 
February 1/7, 1802. D. Morrice. 





MISCELLANIES. 





To the Editor of the Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine. 
SIR, 

bn gee I requefted you to publifh, in your miicellany, memoirs of 
Profetior Robifon, of Edinburgh, I expected that fome attention 

would be paid to the proof-fheet by the corrector of your preis. Fully aware 
of the indiftincinels of my hand-writing, J could not indeed look lor perfect 
accuracy where accuracy has feldom been feen; but I was much furpriled 
on finding, in your pages, my friend exhibited to the Public as a duave, and 
myfelf as a fool’ Had Dr. Kobifon, alterhe had fettled in Edinburgh, com- 
municated to the Marine Academy at Cronftadt al] the Briti/b improvements 
in marine education, what characier would he deferve as a Britith iubjoct? I¢ 
Aaa corrector think me capable of /uppofing, that a penfion conferred on the 
rofetlor by the Court of St. Petertburgh was cithd awn only becaule he 
continued a corretpondence {0 beneficial to that Court, what opinion ntuit the 
faid corrector have formed of my underitanding ? And if he does mot think 
me capable of a fuppofition fo abfurd as this, what opinion fhall I form of 
his attention to a duty, of which J 4now that the difficulties can be neither 
many nor great. Initead of anfwering thefe quettions, [ fubjoina table of 
errata in the memoirs of Dr. Robifon, which I expect to fee publifhed in 


your zext Number, not at the end among other corrections where it would 
wrtract 
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altiragt-no attention, but at the bottom of this letter. Lefs you cannot do, 
if you*with to make any reparation to a character which, you have uni 
tentionally ¢alumniated, or to render jutiice to 

Sir, your real Friend and very humble Servant, 


Stirling, Feb. 8, 1802. GEORGE GLEIG, 


In page 92 line 4 for extenfive read retentive 

————- —- — 13 — flanding read fudying 

——— — — 32 — largeit read longeit 

——— — — 48 — inleparable read in{yperable 

——— 94 — 9} — Dr. Reed read Dr. Reid 

oe 4.9 — the Board read that Board 

———=— 95 — 2 — confidered read conftituted 

ee — 10 — divisions read decifions 

m——_—— — — 32 —— Prufian read Rufian 

——— + = 33 afier the word bearts infert might have 

———— — — 35 for the read their univertity 

oa  — 41 dele the words f dcheve, and becaule he did nef continue 
a correfpondence, &c. 

-— 96 18 and 19 for the return of the echipfe, read the nature of the elipfe 

— 92 for henor read honors ° 

— — 99 - — ele Fed read created 

— — 42 — Mafon's lodge read Mafon-lodge 
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Errata in the January Anti-Jacobin Review. 


Page 14 line 12 for otice read nothing 
a— — — 31 — preferring read profaning 
—— 77 — 40 — dijrlaced read di/played 
a—~ 78, — 23 — order read ardor 
me ee 35 -— calls Bead called 

—— 79 — 21 patriot read pabiarch 

—— 81 — 9 fecimus read facimus 

— <= — 15 after Wiliams intert bes 


27 — fragment read figment, 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





Mr. Courtier has in the prefs an improved and enlarged edition of his 
* Pleaiures of Solitade,” which is to be embelliihed with engravings. 
Mr. Daubeny, we are pleafed:to hear, has a volume of Difcourfes nearly 


ready for publication; in a note to which, we underfiand, is a Defence of 


the Syfiem of public Education, in refpect of religious Infiruction, purfued 
at Winchelier School. 

Mr. Cobbett's *©Politicat Regitter,” of which fix Numbers have been pub- 
lifthed, may be confidered as a valuable collection of political facis and do- 
cuments, and as a vehicle for the communication /of found principles, and 
of ufeful refleétions on all topics of public importance. It has another 
ftrong recommendation, which, we trait, will never lofe its weight in thes 
country ;—it (peaks the language of truth and mdependence. 
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